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JOURNAL KEPT DURING A JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


Friday^ 10th Aprils 1885. — Left Taipeug for Port Weld ’ 
by train at 10.15 accompanied by Major Walker, Cap- . * ■ . 
tain Giles, and Mp/'ListeEj and arrived at Port Weld after - 
a 25 minutes’ run. Shipped on board tlie Alerf^ lent by the 
Eesident ..Councillor of Penang, and started for Pangkor at 
11.15 p.M. The launch Constmice had been sent on to Bernam 
the previous day with a guard, and the Kiuki being disabled, ** 
it would have been impossible to start without tlie Alert, 

Saturday^ lli^A April , — Arrived at Pangkor at B a.m. 

Mr. Dew, the Acting Superintendent, came on board. 
ashore wdth Major Walker and Mr. Lister, and inspected the ' V - 
buildings. We left Pangkor at 2 f.m., and anchoreddnsxde' 
the Bernam River at 6.30 p.M. u 

Sunday, V2th ApriL—UnAtt weigh at 4 a.m., and reached 
Saha at 6.30 a.m. Mr. Jones and Rajas Ihbut and Bidin . 
came on board, Mr. Jones told us Mr. Hewett had gone on 
to T3ok Mahang with the Constance and boats. Inspected 
the Police Station. I cannot understand the boldness of 12 
Chinese robbere in attacking the station and village, ' There 
must have been at least thirty people actually on the spot in 
the shops between the farm and the station. Went down to 
Raja Indut’s house with him. The cholera is decreasing. 

Two people died yesterday, and there have been 120 deaths - 
since the outbreak of the disease. Left Saba at 8.30 a.m. and . 
steamed up river to TMok Mahang. Here we met Mr. ‘ 

with the Constance at 3 p.m., and after two hours’ further 
steaming arrived at Changkat Bertam, where we camped for 
the night, sleeping in the boats. 

Monday, 13th April . — At daylight Walker and' 
returned down river in the Comtame^md we,'haviii^ got ailri : 
our baggage into eleven river-boats the previotis ‘evening, 
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began rowing up-stream. Breakfasted on tbe river bank at 
noon, and getting into the great Bernam swamp camped for 
the night at Daha Rul the entrance to the final cutting. The 
banks were so low and wet we did not land, and the dew was 
excessive. This is where the fever was so bad when Mr. J. B. 
M. Leech was cutting the canals. One of the boatmen sick. 

Tuesday^ 14ith ApriL — Started at daylight, having poled 
from midday yesterday. Stopped for breakfast at 12.30 p.m. The 
river here is most lovely, but the district is quite uninhabited and 
uncleared. The upper reaches of the Bernam are wonderful 
in the beauty and variety of water and foliage. It turns out 
that our sick boatman has cholera. I gave him some cholera 
medicine, but he was so frightened that it had no efiect ; we 
did what we could for him, and at his request sent him back in 
a boat. At 2 p.m, continued our journey and reached Kuiila 
Slim at 6 p.m., where we found Mr. Butler (the Acting 
Magistrate) with 39 Sakeis and 80 Malays to carry our bag- 
gage. The Bernam river, by the construction of seven miles 
of canal, could he shortened by about 57 miles of its present 
length, but those canals must be both deep and wide if they 
are to be useful at all times of the year and at all stages of 
the tide, and the question is whether the expenditure neces- 
sary for such a work is at present justifiable. The influence 
of the tide is felt for 80 miles from the mouth of the river, 

Kuala Slim is 120 miles from the mouth of the Bernam river 
by the present channel. 

Wednesday, loth April . — ^At 7 a.m., 77® Fahrenheit, the 
aneroid shewed Ku^la Slim to be 120 feet above sea level. 

Having loaded the coolies, left Kuala Slim at 7.20 a.m., and 
after five hours^ walking over a very fair path with no steep 
gradients f the first three miles having been made), we reach- 
ed ^Kuala GSliting at 4.15 p.m. Distance 14 miles from 
KuMa Slim, and 134 from Kuala Bernam. 

We found Mr. Hill and Mr. Woodgate at Kuala Geiiting 
waiting to go over the trace of the trunk-road with Mr. 
Jones. 

^After dinner, had a long conversation with Haji Mustapha, 
Penghulu of XJlu Bernam, Saiyid Abubakar, and Wan Lengg a 
of Pahang. They told me they had heai'd that no rafts had yet 
been prepared at Buntu to take me down the Pahang Eiver, 







..and that .1 skoiild obIj ha¥e to wait there;, so I wrote, letters' 
to several Pahaog Chiefs— Toh Bakae of Bantu, Toh Kaya of 
Penjum, and others — asking them to assist me with rafts, men 
and boats, and I gave these letters to Mantei Moda and Che 
Wanba to take over the next morning, having determined to 
wait a day at Kuala Gelt ting. The aneroid at 4.15 r.M., Ther- 
mometer 88^ P., shewed a height of 296 feet above the sea. 

ThnrBdmjj 16th April, — Messrs, Joxes, Kiel and Wood- 
gate went off early towards Trolah to return by Pandras and 
examine two alternative traces for the main-road through 
Perak. They returned in the afternoon, and we determined 
that the trace already made crossing the Slim just below EnMa 
Geltting would be the best to adopt and the shortest. We 
spent our day in sketching and unpacking our stores from 
their boxes, as it was necessary to put them up in more man- 
ageable bundles in view of the difficult ground we had to 
travel over. 

Frida ITth AprlL — About thirty of our Malay coolies 
deserted before daylight, and this gave us a great deal of 
trouble, as we had not men enough to carry our baggage. By 
giving^the Sikhs their kits to carry, we managed to gat away 
at 8,15 A.-M., with sixty-nine Malays and thirty-six Sakeis. 
Butlek. had fever and could not move. Hill, Jones and 
WooDGATE went back to the IJiu Beraam, and Giles, Ltstee 
and I set oiir faces due Jforth for Ulu Slim. After four miles 
oi an intensely hot and trying walk through kampongs and 
padi-fieMs, we reached KuMa Brfseh, the Junction of the SMm 
and Bnseh Rivers, and here we left the Slim, still flowing 
North and South, while we turnedsharp to the East, following 
the course of the Brfseh. Three and a half miles of very stiff 
walking, first tlirough burnt secondary growth and then up a 
steep ascent, brought u$ to a bathing place on the bank of the 
Bnseh, 1,238 feet above the sea, thermometer 85®, where at 
11.4o we halted for breakfast. 

After a stay of two hours and a short further climb, we came 
to a curioiiH overhanging rock called Sapor Batu ( the stone 
lean-to) above the right bank of the Brfseh River. Sere we 
determined to camp for the night, as our coolies said they 
could go no further. At a very low estimate, we inaile 71- 
miles to-day from Kufila Geliting in a North-East and easterly 
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direction. The Jonmey -was infinitely more trying than the 
14 miles to Knala Geliting. Our camp was a striking sight 
with its fifes lighting up the Tarious groups o£ Sakeis, Indians^, 
Malays and Chinese under the huge overhanging granite rock 
surrounded by the impenetrable gloom of virgin forest, with 
the faint roar of the Briseh Biver rushing over its rocky bed 
fifty feet below. 

tiatuTclay^ 18/A April,— h%i\> Sapor Batii at 6.40 a.m., and 
going still easterly, with the Briseh down in a gorge on our 
right, we continued the ascent till we crossed a considerable 
tributary of the Briseh named Jelutong Laper, height 1,646 
feet above the sea. Immediately afterwards we ascended a 
very steep hill, then followed a ridge and with longish ascents 
and short descents crossed in succession the following streams : — 

7.30 A.M. S. Sapor Ibu, 1,826 feet, 

7*40 A.M. S. S^por Anak, 1,886 feet, 

S. Sapor Manah, 

8. A.M. S. S4por Kayii Ara, 2,281 feet, 

the thermometer reading 77^ F. Fifteen minutes’ walk 
brought us to Sapor Buluh at 8.30 a.m., height 2,550 feet 
above the sea, four miles from camp and eleven and-a-haif miles 
from Kuala Geliting. Temperature 75® F. Here a hut had 
been built for us, but after a halt of 25 minutes to let the 
baggage c<uue up, pushed on again almost due East up a 
steep ridge, and, passing Batu Hidang at 9,10 a.m., elevation 
3,000 feet above sea, w'^e reached Batu Gajah at 9.2:2 ; height 
3,100 feet; and the boundary between Perak and Pahang at 
9.30 A.M. The aneroid shewed that the gap was 2,854 feet 
above Kufila Geliting and 3,150 feet above the sea. 

In a very tiny rill running West we traced the source of the 
Briseh, anil only a few^ feet on the other side veas the first sign 
of a stream which, with eight others running between a suc- 
cession of buttresses jutting out from the main luiigc, forms, 
a little lo^ er down, the Sungei Sam hilan — the most northerly of 
the three streams whicdi, united, are called the Lipis; tiic Lipis in 
its turn joining the J^ei with a more northerly source, and, 
together, becoming the Pahang iiiver. Looking into Paluing 
as one stands on the gap, a lofty mounlaiii of some 5,000 feet 
rises on the right, this is Chuiiggang, while to the left towers 
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a liiglier mountain named Kjlbut. Tliese are on the true back* 
bone of tbe Peninsula, which here runs very nearly due North 
and South, while on either side jut out spurs more or less at 
riu'ht angles to the main range — eastward into Pahang and 
westward into Perak. These spurs extend, as a rule, for about 
six miles on eacli side of the backbone. 

Without halting at the summit, we immediately began the 
descent into Pahang, and, just as we had ascended a long, nar- 
row, gradually rising riilge called Gunoiig Teliga with the 
Eriseh Hirer" flowing down its southern base, so we descended 
the longest of many easterly-rminiug ridges, the Siuigei Sam- 
Mlan flowing We.-t with a slight trend to the North along its 
southern base, but the descent into Pahang was decidedly 
steeper than that into Perak, and after 80 minutes" walk we 
crossed one of the nine streams that form the Sambilan, and 
found we had come down 660 feet. 

The soil on both sides was only moderate, studded all over 
with the most gigantic granite boulders I have ever seen in 
the Peninsula. 

On the Perak side, I noticed many dry watercourses full of 
large granite blocks. In those the water may be subterrane- 
ous, as it is on the slopes of Ginting Bidei in Selangor, but 
more probably the long drouglit accounts for the absence c?f 
water. On the whole, I have never seen a range better watered 
than this one, and it is only surprising that tlie Slim is not a 
larger river. At 2i miles from the bomidury and a height of 
2,160 feet abo%’e the sea, we breakfasted by the bank of the 
Sambilan, road and river bearing 7^ North of Plast, 

At 12.87 p.w, we resumed our juurney, and at 1.80 p,m. 
reached a spot on the liver called Sangka Dua, where two 
branr*hes of the river meet again after dividing and forming a 
large island. lieiglit above sea 1.740 feet. Thermometer 
82^ F. At 1 .85 PAi. crossed the river again, but here it is 
named the Kenor, and has, the natives say, already received the 
wateisoftlie two brandies, vi^., the true Lipis, which rises 
frem the western side of Gunong Tiunang Butak (in which 
liill the Suiigei Geliting takes its rise and flo’ws westward), 
and the Tebfilak, rising from a mountain further South, in 
which the Bernain is said to have its source. The Kenor 
is now a' considerable stream, and crossing it (1,564 feet above 
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the sea) we immediately began the ascent of what looks like 
an isolated hill called Berang. It is really, however, I 
should say, a long spur from the main range, over the end 
of which the water system passes, and wliieli the Malay 
crosses as a short cut rather than follow the winding course 
of the river. The ascent is steep but short and of no great 
height, the highest point we reached being 1,731 feet above 
the sea, and from here the saddle is so narrow that Chung- 
gang can be plainly seen to the South-West and Kabut 
to the North-West. This saddle runs round in an E.-S. -East- 
erly direction, and the descent is very fatiguing. The spur 
seems to be only a few feet across the top, but unusually long, 
and you descend by seven steps, each with a long gradual rise, 
and then a very steep descent. The bottom of this spur -vve 
reached at 3.8 p.m., height 680 feet above the sea, aiid cross- 
ing and recrossing the River Buntii, which comes from the 
North, we camped at the Kuala Buntu, where it falls into the 
Kenor, and the combined rivers are here, for the first time, 
named the Lipis. The spot where the Buntu joins the Kenor 
is called Kuala Bantu, aud this spot we reached at 3.40 p.m., 
eleven miles from the boundary and fifteen miles from our 
last camp at SS.por Batu. 

Sunday^ ApriL — At 7 a.m. we left our camp, and walk- 

ing through burnt secondary grow' th along the hanks of the 
Lipis in a North-easterly direction reached Permfitang Linggi 
at 8 A.M. I’his place is 640 feet above the sea and still 344 
feet above Kuala Geliting on the Perak side of the range. 
Kudla Buntu to Permatang Linggi three miles. Fourteen 
miles from the latter place to the boundary, aud tw'enty-five 
and a half miles at least from Kurda (ieliting. Good Malay 
walkers can do the w^hole distance in a day. 

Toil Bakar, the headman of this district, met me on the 
road, and took us to his house at Permatang Linggi, wdiere %ve 
'were received with a salute from a few' muskets. About a mile 
before reaching Permatang Linggi, I noticed the stream went 
over a bed rock of slate, and all the g(dd is found further down 
the river. Tori Bakar had prepared twenty-three small rafts 
for us, on which we shall have to travel to Jeram Besti— a rapid 
where, they tell us, it is necessary to leave the river and walk 
to Puchong. I found that Toh*Bakar had never been in his 
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life to see the Eaja at the mouth of the river, and though he 
( Ton Bakar ) is called the owner of Trusang, one of the 
richest gold districts in Pahang, it is said the Raja has latelj 
given the place to the Ton Gajah, Spent the daj in writing 
and settling with our Malay and Sakei coolies, the latter 
returning highly delighted with their earnings. After dinner 
had a talk with Ton Bakae. He and the people with him told 
me of all the taxes they are called upon to pay. Once a year 
the people are numbered, and have to pay |L33 a head to the 
Yam THan ; this they call llasll hanchl. Then there is the 
serah^ a form of squeeze still practised in Pahang ; some worth- 
less thing is sent from the Raja to a' subject, a price is named, 
and the subject is obliged to purchase at that price. Again 
when a District Chief goes annually to pay homage to the 
Raja, the Chief calls upon every man in his district to pay $1 
towards his expenses, and a similar contribution is demanded 
for the return Journey. All gold must be sold to the Raja 
only, and it is said there is no standaitl of weight. It is said 
that most imports and exports are taxed, debt-slavery prevails 
ill parts, and the people are liable to be called out for forced 
labour. The Dato^ tells me that Mr. W. Cameron came here 
and w^ent on to Batn Gajali, but he is the only white man he 
ever saw. 

A curious thing yesterday w'as to hear the cry, twice 
repeated, of a wild Sakei as yet unfamiliar with Malays. The 
cry was exactly like that of a wdld beast, and was probably a 
w^arning to the friends of the man who uttered it ; he could 
not have been far from us on the eastern slope of Berang, 
Some of our people caught with nets this afternoon two of the 
finest fresh water fish I ever tasted in the E^t — tkau klah — ^ 
weighing about 6 lbs. each. 

Mondaf/^ 20th ApriL — After no little trouble arranging our 
baggage for the rafts (bamboo, four feet wide and about twenty- 
five feet long) we left Permitang Linggi at 8 a.m. We had 
twenty-four rafts manned by Ton Bakaevs adherents and 
eiglit of the men I liad brouglit over. The Dato^, Hs son and 
all his people accompanied us, and the start was a most pictur- 
esque scene. ]5ach raft had a polar at the stem and another at 
the stern, some baggage and one or two passengers on a raised 
central platform. The rafts at once began the descent of a 
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succession o£ rapids with intervening stretches of smooth and 
broken water, the stream running through a gorge with steep 
hills always on the northern side and sometimes on both, 
magnificently wooded down to the water’s edge, the remark- 
able Gapis tree being a special feature. The bed of the stream 
appeared to be sometimes of slate and sometimes of sandstone, 
the banks usually of the latter and a good soil. Ho river 
scenery in the Peninsula have I ever seen to compare with 
this in beauty, added to which the novelty of shooting a long 
succession of fairly steep rapids made the journey most en- 
joyable. 

At 9.15 we had to unload the rafts in order to shoot 
a considerable rapid called Jeram Mengalor. This was nego- 
tiated without accident, and passing a very curious fishing 
weir in the form of the letter W? constructed by Sakeis, we 
stopped for breakfast at 10.30 a . m ., having descended sixty 
feet in a distance of about three and a half miles. We left 
again at 2 r.M., passed the mouths of several small tributaries, 
and reaching a long straggling lcampo7ig called Ulu Sungei at 
2.45 P.M., we tied up for the night at its lowest end named 
Serebu, time 3.15 f.m., total distance, say, ten and a half 
miles. Unfortunately the man carrying the aneroid fell over- 
board from my raft and the instrument was damaged. We 
had to unload every raft and lift them one after another over 
an immense fallen tree, many similar obstructions being passed 
by lying down as the raft glided under one end. Altogether, 
without stoppages, we were five hours travelling and ten and a 
half miles is perhaps a low estimate of the distance, but it 
was carefully calculated, the compass directions being at the 
same time noted and shewing that the river winds consider- 
ably, the general direction being from N.E. to S.E, 

At Serebu I found the Pangiima Muda awaiting me, and a 
hut prepared for our reception by the influence of Ton Bakar. 
The people ’are all very polite and friendly, but their minds 
are unsettled, owing to the late attempt of the Raja Muda 
Maksue to enter the country, and they don^t know w^hether 
my sympathies are with him or with the Yam Txlan. We made 
a number of sketches during the day. 

TtieBdmjs 2U‘^ April. — At midnight last night we had a 
thunderstorm followed by a heavy storm of rain, the first for 
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three moiitlis here We seem to liaTe brought it over with uh, 
for the night before we could see it raining at Batu Gujah 
though it did not reach us. We have reastm to be specially 
thankful for the fine weather we have had. Our Journey 
across the hills would have been a very different matter in 
wet weather^ many of the streams are unford able in the rains, 
and though we might have made a very much more rapid 
descent from Batu Gajali, it would probably not have been on 
our feet. Two of the twelve Bernam men we were obliged to 
bring to help toman the rafts showed signs of cholera yesterday; 
one is better, but the other worse this morning, ancl neither "is 
fit for work. Left Screbu at 7.15 a.m., and passed a rock 
called Bate Riniaii. This is supposed to be a petrified tiger, his 
body only, his head is said to be in Jelei. At 8.20 a.m. we reached 
Kuala Sungei Che Nek ; gold is found in the Whi- of this river. 
At 9 A.M. we shot the Jeram Menangis the rapid of tears'"), 
and shortly after the Jeram Maalim, a considerable drop in 
the river. At 9.25 a.m. reached Batu Taiam, and there met 
Haji Besar, my messenger, in a small boat with a letter from 
the Yam Tuan, saying, he feared I should find the Journey 
over the bills a difficult one, but that he had sent orders to all 
the headmen to assist me. At 9.45 a.m. stopped for breakfast, 
and leaving again at noon reached Kuala Trfisang at 2 f.m. 

Sending on the other rafts, we landed here and walked to a 
spot a mile distant wdierc some twenty Chinese are mining for 
gold. About a quarter of an acre has been w^orked out by pre- 
vious^ miners, who are said to have got 5| hifk from a hole 60 
feet in diameter, but left owing to a poll tax of a head 
being imposed, and the present men have only just begun 
stripping ; one of them washed a bassin of already once washed 
earth and obtained from it a few grains of gold. The spot is 
thirty feet above Kuala Triisang and is reached by crossing 
higher ground. , ■ 

. Returned to Kuala Trusang and started again afc 3,40 f.m 
getting ourselves and most of our effects drenched by a very 
heavy storm of rain. Arrived at Kuala Semantan at 4.30 
and there tied up for the night, 

I have ascertained that the following are the prices of cer- 
tain commodities sold at Ffinjiim, where the ITiu people have 
their nearest market. These prices are due to the fact that 
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t!ie import of' nearly every necessary and luxury seems to be 
farmed to certain C-hmese at Pekan, the Yam TilaiPs residence 
at tbe mouth of the river. Holdiiig a monopoly^ the fpmers 
of course chai^ge any price theyiike^ and it is perhaps in con- 
sequence of this that the Chinese miners in Pahang are said 
to number about one hundi’ed onlVj and all the Malays seem to 
he wretchedly poor. 

] tin Kerosene oil, |!2»€0. 

Tobacco, gl a 

40 bits of Gambier, 8 cents. 

6 gantaiigs Salt, $L 

1 ball of Opium §23; and so on. 

The highest price for rice is said to be $1 for twtdve gan- 
tangs. The currency of the country is gold, and the following 
are the weights and values : — 

I Itam Tengko 4 cents of a dollar. 

1 Keneri of gold 2 Itam Tengko = B cents. 

1 Buso 2 KSneri == 2 Saga — 16 cents. 

1 Sukii = 1 Kupang == 2 Buso 33|r cents. 

3 Kilpang ^ |1. 

4 K4pang = 4 Huku — 1 Mas — |1 ,33§ cents. 

16 Mas --- 1 Biingkal valued in Pahang at which seemvS 
curious as it ought only to bo worth |2L28. 

About 7 r.M. I heard that a messenger had arrived from Per- 
matang Linggi to say that one of my Bernam coolies, left 
behind to return, had died of cholera. I determined to send 
all my Bernam men hack at once, as this makes the third man 
who has sickened in two days. One of those with us is better, 
the other worse and unable to be moved. Kept on raining till 
late in the night. Distance travelled to-day thirteen miles, 
general direction E.S.E. 

Wedneulug, %2iid April . — Sent back Penghulu Mat Saleh 
and the Bernam men except the one too sick to move ; left him 
with some money in the care of a man across the river. He 
is a very bad patient, refuses all medicine, and does everything 
he is told not to do. He looks bad, but is, I think, perhaps 
more frightened than really ill. We had a good deal of trou- 
ble in getting new men to supply the places of these K'eruam 
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people^ anti did not get away from KiHllarSemantaH till 9 a-m. 
At 10.30 A.M, Imam Prang PengMIu, a great Caplaia and 
headman of some influence, met me and invited me to go and 
spend the night at his house. I found he lived at a place 
called Small, two hours'^ walk inland from Ku^Ia Dum, on the 
right bank of the river, and, as ■ I , should have lost a, wdiole: day 
by complying with his invitation, and should haim had to carry 
all oiir baggage inland and back again, I begged him to excuse 
me. He said he asked me to go to shew Ms friendship and 
good feeling, and I ara afraid he was rather disappointed, 
but there was nothing to see at his place, and I couhl hardly 
, spare the time. 

: At, 11.30 A.A,f. stopped, at lluft-Ia Dum for breakfast, after 
which I had a long talk with the Imam Prang and his people. 
They all complained of excessive taxation and the want of 
settled laws and customs. The Imam Prang told me that 
every biiftalo exported is liable to a tax of |3, and this goes to 
the Toh Gaiah, though formerly he himself received it. At 
Penjum, there is a gambling farm, which pays the Toh Kaya 
$50 a month, and that chief also gets a tax of one- tenth on all 
imported cloth* A great deal of , rice is imported from'K^lan- 
tan, also silk sarongs. A good many sarongs are, hoivever, 
manufactured in Pahang, chiefly at the P^kan. 

At 2.30 p.M. saying good-bye to the Imani,Prang,, we started 
again and still meeting occasional rapids, we soon passed 
into a magnificent Ofxui country, where the;.- scenery, thougfi 
different from that in the Ulu, is in its way e€|ually fine. The 
river wndcns into a broad stream, with a partly dry ehannel, 
shelving what a considerable river it must be in the rains. 
The bed is full of snags, and nothing whatever seems' to 
have been done to it, but were it cleared, there is water enough 
for a launch, though of course nothing of the kind could 
get here owing to the Jcram Bcsu rapid, which cannot be 
passed^ by boat even going down-stream. There seems to 
be an immense tract of level ground here. I have seen no- 
thing like it elsewhere at such a distance from the coast. I 
have b^cn told that cocoa-nuts will not flourish at over fifty 
miles from the sea-shore, but that is a mistake, for we have 
seen them everywhere. 

Atfl.SO'^p.M. we passed Kufila Ghenfier and Toh Bakae 
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told me that, tlioagk his territory extended further down^ his 
people ended here. I am told that the Jelei Eivei% which is 
longer and larger than the Lipis^ rises in the main range with 
a branch from Gunong Tahan— a moxintain lying between the 
Jelei and the lemelin.' The Temelin^ which is said to be as 
considerable a stream as the Jelei, rises from the South-east 
face of Giinong Tahan, with a branch rising in the borders of 
Pahang and Trengganii. Guneng Tiihari tliiis statsds at the 
meeting of Pahang, Kelantan and Trengganii, and is not in 
the main range, but as this is only native report, niiicdi reliance 
must not be placed on it. The Lipis, Jelei and Temtdin unite 
and form the Pali an g river. At 4 p.m. we reached Kuala 
Seger, Dato’ KlKs kampong^ one of the most beaut if ill places 
we have yet seen on the river. It is ot>3 feet above the sea. 
The Dato' received us most cordially, ami seemed a very good- 
tempered, intelligent old man. Distance travelled eleven nuh.>s. 
General direction N.E. Distance from Kufila Bernam, lOo 
miles. 

In the evening the Dato^ told me he could not get men 
enougli to carry our baggage past the Jeram Besu rapid, and 
that I must stay here to-morrow whilst he collects them. Toil. 
Bakar told me he would now return wdtli his men. I am 
sorry to hear that one of them litis stayed behind with clio- 
lerai(5 s\ mptoms. I sent him some medicine. 

Thur^sduyy 2Zrd ApmL—Vim Wan Da arrived in the course 
of the morning with a imrnber of men, and there was a great 
argument as to tlie liabilities of the owmers of bu Haines, a man 
having been recently killed by one of those dangerous aninmls. 
Toh Bakae came to tell me he and his people must now 
return, and Ton Kli would take me clown to Penjmn. lie 
also said he had just heard that a girl he bad brougiit down 
with liim ar-d I( ft at Batu l ularudied last night of cholera. 
It is very clistrc^ssirig. vSlie was peifcetly well until yesterday 
evening, but was then attacked and died in the night. 1 vim- 
not uiicleistaiid it. Coming across from Slim, not a rnau cemn 
plaiiud, the water we have had to drink lias been excellent, 
and they have bad no cholera in Pahang up to this time. 1 
gave Toil Bakae some meditiius with directions how louse 
them, also a piesent of money to himself and his men, and we 
parted with mutual expressions of good-will. 1 have had to 
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prescribe for several people since I came here, fortunately with 
good results. 

Devoted the day to writing np journal^ and in the evening 
went out to try ami find some jungle fowl, but failed. Bet- 
ween tlic river and the hills there is one great level plain 
covered with icry short grass. Until three years ago this 
was a padi-field, but owing to defects in the irrigation system, 
they cannot no^v cultivate. The drought here is excessive, 
even the Hhxh vines are all burnt up : there are no vegetables, 
owing to the dryness of the ground, and the people live on 
rice and on wiiat fish they can catch in the ri%'ei‘. The vil- 
lagers, principally the woinenkiiid, w’ash the suncl in the bed 
of the river for gold, and get from sixteen cents to one dollar^s 
wmrth a day. 

Friday, 24/A JpnL—Left Seger at 7.30 a.m. and w^alked 
through tiiC fields to Jeram Teinale, about two miles, Giles 
going in the boats. All the trees that do iiuwer seem to have 
come out in this dry w’eathcr, and we passed many covered all 
over with a splendid purple bloom, others bright scarlet and 
yellowy and the the leaves of which are used as 

sand-paper, in full flow'cr, a delicate pale yellow blossom with 
the s\veetest scent. I have never seen it in flower before, nor 
the trees in such profusion. These level grass plains dotted 
over with flowering shrubs are very unlike other parts of the 
Peninsula. The heat is excessive even from early morning, 
and the nights are not cool. 

Having taken out <,)f the rafts such baggage as w'ould be 
damaged by w^ater, we started again at 9.30 a.xi., and reached 
Jeram Bcsii at 10 a.m. iliis ni|')id and the approach to it 
, form the most striking picture w'e have yet seen on this river, 
which presents a long succesKion of lovely ever-changing 
scenes, iiie river widens into a pool of dark unbroken water, 
with steep hills covered by virgin forest rising straight from 
the edge of the poul ; then it narrows to the head of the rapid, 
w hicii is in truth a cataract. Ph’om top to bottom of the rapid. 


* j^robsibly a Tbe oxcliiiarj is a ( fic-an mtero&arptt, 

amplas aixJ. jjoUtorla). See the description of this and other Bpeeies of /ww# 
itt Java. FoiiBES" EiiPterri! Archipelago, T?.' — En. 
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and for mamy niiles below^ the bed rock ( a hard sandstone ) 
crops out and' has been cnt by the water into fantastic shapes, 
while huge boulders are piled -in picturesque confusion on 
either side of the channeL These rocks as we came up were 
covered by men in many-coloured dresses^ the rafts were eitlier 
lying against the rocks at the head of the cataract, or slowly 
filing into the basin at its head and the clouds of spray dash- 
ed up from the rapid against the deep shadow of jungle foliage 
made a picture not to be forgotten. 

The rapid itself, comparatively small after foitr months’ 
drought, is the channel of the river running under the left 
bank, and at first sight it did not look like a place down which 
either raft or boat could go in safety, but we were shortly to 
see that the operation, though attended with considerable risk, 
could be successfully performed. The rapid is about sixty 
yards long, with a drop of some twelve feet, the water rushes 
and boils and foams between walls of rock, and there are two 
corners in the length which make the principal dangers. Two 
Malays mounted a raft, one at the stem and the other at the 
stern, each holding a large bamboo paddle fixed in a tripod. 
The raft slowly reached the top of the rapid, and then leapt 
into the boiling stream, wliere the men were instantly up to 
their waists in water. The stern man was washed oS* the raft, 
and it looked as if nothing could save him in sucli a place, but 
while the bow man wdth two or three powerful strokes of the 
paddle kept the bow ofi' the opposite rock, the vstern man 
dexterously leaped again on the raft, and in a moment of time 
a few more str«.kes of the how man’s paddle had cleared the 
raft of the second danger — a projecting rock on the other bank 
— aud the raft w^as in smooth water below. After this, a second 
raft was taken in the same way, and then each man went 
alone on a raft, and, though one of them w-as again thrown oft* 
in the middle of the rapid, and the other oite had the paddle 
whirled out of his hand as the raft t(,ok its first leap, no acci- 
dent occurred. A number of rafts were then sent down by 
themselves, and they seemed to accomplish the journey almost 
better without assistance, but this was explained by the fact 
that the weight of even one man sinks the raft to a dangerous 
depth, where the points of unseen n^cks may wreck it. Old 
I)ato’ Kli absolutely refused, to allow us to ternpt Providence 
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in a Journey down this rapid, where a good many fatal acci- 
dents\ave occurred, and even tried his best to mate us walk 
to Puchoiig, but this we refused to do, and sending, all our non-' 
waterproof baggage, watches, &c- by land with the Sikhs,, ew 
started again on the rafts. 

The river from Jeram B&u to Piichong' runs- 'through along- 
winding gorge, and the channel of the stream passing con- 
tinuously between walls of bed rock and piles of immense 
detached boulders, is nothing but a series of more or less for- 
midable rapids which vsucceed each other with soniewhat 
confusing speed, but it is an exciting amusement, which we 
would not willingly have missed. We reached Pfiehong at 
12.45 r.M., very hungry indeed, and the coolies carrying our 
baggage arriving at the same time, we sat clown on the high 
hank of the river as we could get no shade and made a rather 
imcomfortable meal People were washing for gold in the bed 
of the river in several places below the last rapid. From 
Puchong nearly all the Seger people returned, and we started 
again at 2.20 f.m. with our own people doing most of the 
poling. Toh Km however still accompanied us. 

At 2.45 r.M. we met the. Oraiig .Iiaya IAfis with, a number 
of very small boats, a lot of men, and a Malay band, and when 
Giles, Lister and I had changed from our rafts into boats, we 
went on again at 3.35 r.M., and reached Penjum at 6.30 f.m., 
dark except for the light of tlie moon now about fifteen dap 
old. I went dowm with the Drang Kaya in his boat and us it 
leaked got w^et through, 

A great reception awaited us at Penjum; the high bank 
which rises from the river in three terraces was crowded 
by people some fifty of whom carried torches, their light 
strongly reflected by the river, here crowded with boats and 
rafts, made the effect very striking. As we burned up the 
rough steps cut in the soil, a salute of many guns was fired, 
and the Orang Kaya, leading me by the hand, ushered us into 
a house which hud been prepared for us, and made us as com- 
fortable as possible with the means at his command. The 

band ” had played with great perseverance all down the 
river. 

The distance travelled to-day was about sixteen and a half 
miles, and the geiiiTal direction N.N.E. We did not get dinner 



\ the Orang Kaja and Che Arr 

who had been sent by the Yam Tuan and received me with tb<’ 
utmost cordiality, came in for a talk. I told tlie (dran- Kava I 

possible, but be said there was a 
h?bod boats and we could not get on to-morrow ; after 

he had left, I received a message from Ciiis Ali to sav that the 
Orang Lava had not complied with the orders he received 
from the Sultan and that the boats ought to have been reiidv 
20^7. Ay;m7.-0aE W.i.v D.v', who brought over n?; 
letter to the Orang Kaya and has been very useful, came totefl 

tJt " f ®T Chinese, au hour’s 

otmerwoulTbe going to sec it, but found the 

u.seless as they were oiilv stripnin'*- T 
understand they are working the side of a hill. iVis ati old 
mine and has yielded good results in past times. I heard from 

on! uouutrv, but no 

to the injustice, ‘‘squeezing'.” and 
want of government. Tlx^tr Ji, i .. ^ 
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and : said ' unkind things .of the ^ Drang Kaya Llpis^ who kept, 
walking on the bank in an aimless way seemingly quite 
unable to meet such a demand on his energy and resources. I 
of course said notliingy but Wan Ali told me the Yam Tfian 
had sent orders to all the Chiefs to assist me and treat me as 
they would himself. I liad paid Ton Bakar for the very great 
lielp he had given us (without any orders from liis Sultan) and 
I also sent away Ton Krn happy with a present, for he is not 
well ofF^ nor in the way of scpiecEing other people to do his 
work, but I only thankecl the Drang Kaya for what he did and 
in any case T should have hesitated to offer him money. 

I was sorry not to meet here the Ortaig Kaya Jelet, to whom 
the Sultan had sent a letter telling him to meet us at Penjiim, 
but the Orang Kaya lives so far off he had not time to comply 
with the order, and I left a message for him in ease he came after 
we had gone. The delay in getting our party finally settled 
into boats was so great that wc did not leave Pdnjum till 
10 A.M. 

Above Kiuila Priok, Che Wan Da met us with a present of 
rice, and we stopped at the Kiifila, a beautiful place, for break- 
fast. Che Wan Da^s father lives here. On the way down 
the river, we passed a gigantic waterwheel fixed in the river 
and used for irrigating the land on the bank. The wheel 
( undershot ) is forced slowly round by the currentof the river. 
On its outer circumference are fixed at a certain angle lengths 
of bamboo closed at one end and open at the other and as the 
wheel revolves these bamboos in turn enter the river, mouth 
upwards, are filled -with water, and, as they arrive at the highest 
point of their orbit, they, one after the other, discharge their 
load of wmter into a trough w'hich conveys it by gravitation to 
the required point in the field. I have not before seen in the 
Malay States so large or well-constructed an irrigating wdieel, 
but I believe they have been and still may be used in Ulu 
Muar.'." - 

Left Kuala Priok at 1.30 r.M, and coBtinuing our journey 
reached Kuftla Lipis (where this river falls into the Jelei) at 
1.50 r.M. Here Che Wan Da left us to return to his home; 
he has been very useful and shewn a great desire to be friendly 
and helpful. The combined ri%^ers — theLlpis and Jelei — imme- 
diately after their junction, are about sixty yards wide. The 
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Jclci carries rather more water than the Tapis. Camped for 
the night at Pulaii Krinau at 5.30 f.m,, having passed the fol- 
lowing kaMjmugs during the day : — Bandar L/iina, ivainpoiig 
Pulaiij Sematoiig, Jeram Laiia^ ICiiula Kechaii. 

Distance travelled to-day,, ten miles; general (lircetioii .E. 

Mondaij^ 27fh April, — Startc4 before 11 i . m . and passing 
Changkong, wdiere there is a loiigisli rapid with brit little fall 
in it but many rocks whicli make it dilfieiilt for boats to 
navigate, stopped just below at noon hn* breakfast. The 
river is here about 100 yards whic, that is, tlie bed ot* the 
stream from bank to bank. There w.-rc nanierous tracks of 
deer onthesandspit where we lunched, and wldde we stayed tliere 
the carcase of a wild pig floated past. Ltaiving again at 
1.30 r.M. %vc camped for the night at Kuala dYmndiip whore 
the waters of that stream join the eoiiibiaei! Lipis and J(dei 
thus forming the Pahang lliver.^- 

The Temeiin, which, as I have said, (tomes from the North 
and ri>ses in a mountain on the borders of .Pahang and 
Trenggaiiu, is in width and body of water about the same size 
as the combined Lipis and Jclei, at least so it appears at the 
confluence, but it is a curious fact that neither the addition 
of the waters of the Jclei nor yet of the Temrdiu appears to make 
any immediate and pronounced diflereiioe in tlm width or 
depth of the Pahang River. The growth of the stream seems 
gradual, and, except at the actual points of jmu^tdem, the reee])- 
tion of the waters of the Jelei and Tenudin, themselves large 
rivers, seems to have no more effect in widening or deepening 
the river than is nmde by the addition of the vraters of any 
of those smaller tributaries the mouths of w'hich we pass 
daily. It was 5 f.m. when we reached Kuala Tthneliu, 151 
feet above tlic sea, and with some difficulty I got here 
a few specimens of really excellent Malay pottery — ves- 
sels of various forms and designs for liolding" water. 


* This place is mentiond in Perak history, on the orcasion of the 
of the Eaja Miida of Pahang' with a Pemk piincoBs (circ, a.d. lljOO), as the 
place at which the Perak and Pahang envoys met. The lYmiCdiii is the river 
called Tembtdang in the Mim and in the Umlan^-KfHlauij hi 

Maja-an (code of laws) of Perak, Pahaiig jwmI dolior. «c;e Xu. 11 of this JoiimaL 
P- Ei>. 
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Kuala Temeliii is eelel)rated in Pahang fur its eartlieiiware, 
but like all natives for from a market, the potters keep no stock 
and make only what is ordered. The shapes of the jars I got 
are all good, and the decoration, done with a sharp tool before 
the firing, is most artistic. We ordered some further specimens 
to, be made, ineliiding meense-buriiers. 

Distance travelled to-day 21 miles ; general direction E.S.E. 

We passed, in the order in which they are given, the follow- 
ing small villages or clusters of huts on our journey to-^day 
Pasir Sibau, Jeram Chekuas, Ihltu Gajah, Sungei K&uug, 
Rantaii Punjang, Pidaii Su’arnas, Sungei Chika, Piilau Ti*m- 
hunga, Changkat Gliigor, Batu Papan. 

TuesduT/, 2St/i JpriL— Got away at o.dO a.m., and stopped 
for breakfast at Kang^a at 12.2o f.m. The temperature in my 
boat at noon w^as 93^ and in tlie water of the river 9<S'^. The 
thermometer stands at in the boat every day at 2 p.m. and 
the excessive liCJit of Pahang strikes us alL We notice here 
that the people are decidedly darker than tlie Malays on the 
western side of the Bcniiisula, and those Malays wlio have come 
with us from Perak complain especially of the great heat of 
the ground to bare feet when walking in the exposed fields 
which stretch inland fmm the river bank. IJnfortunately I 
broke the thermometer to-day, but I do not think it could tell 
us much more than we have learnt already. 

Started again at 3. to p..%r., and I’eaehed Pulau Ta wer at 4 p.m. 
Here we were met by the Imam Prang Indrn Gajah, the Yam 
Tuan^s right-hand man in all matters connected with that part 
of the country which lies n-i:)-streani from Pulau Tdwer. The 
Imam Prang gave? us a most (*ordial reception and, tlragging 
me by the hainl up the almost vertical bank ( here twenty to 
twenty-five feet hinli), ushered us into a comfortable hut, which 
we w'^ere informed had been constructed in a day. Our subse- 
quent proceedings, whether dressing, writing, eating <^r sleep- 
ing, seemed to be matters of the deepest interest to the large 
crowd of ]\l.alays wlio surrounded the place atid never lost 
sight of us for a monuuit. Ton GAjah, who is a man of about 
forty, very thickset and dark, but full of laughter, informed 
me that he had four wives, tw'enty-five children and nine 
grandchildren. He introduced Ids brother and a few of his 
male children, and after seeing that we wanted nothing 
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went to an'ange for men to.' take ns to Kota Kelaiiggi to-morrow 
inomiiig as I- expressed a wash to visit the caves there* 

No .one has been .for some time, and the path is said to be 
overgrown, so the Ton Gajah sent off a lot of men to clear it. 
The river here is about 700 feet wide ( about the same width 
as the Perak River at Kiifila Kangsa); the banks are exceed- 
ingly high and steep and the river at tlie present time is said 
to be lower than ever known. The Ton CtAjAii says that if the 
drought continues for another two months, that is, rnakiiig six 
instead of three dry months as usual, there may be partial 
famine in the place. 

The Ton Gajah settled with his people at Pulau Tawer 
twelve years ago, after he returned from Klaiig wliere he was 
sent in command of the three thousand Pahang men wdio, at the 
request of Governor Sir Harry Ord, w'ere despatched by the 
Bendaiiara to assist Tunku Dia Udbik in the struggle with 
Mahbi. 

A fine kampong, and houses shut in by a long bamboo fence, 
stretches along the bank of the river in a grove of young 
eocoa-nut and other fruit trees. Behind this hamlet extends 
an almost level plain, as far as the eye can reach, broken only to 
the North by a small pointed hill, and to the East by the lime- 
stone rocks in which are the eaves of Kota Kelanggi. A con- 
siderable portimi of the plain is now being ploughed for the 
cultivation of rice, and the rest is jungle. 

Par away to the West is the mass of hills called Gunong 
I? ova, to the North of whitdi lies the river dow’u which 
liave come. The mountains of the main range are nowhere 
visible, and we are tuld that the mouth of the Pahang River 
lies from here East a little South. 

Ton Gajah's father was a Sumatran Afalay, his mother a 
Pahang woman ; he is reported to he a gretit warrior, is the 
Field Alarshai of Pahang and ranks with the Orang Eesar 
Ampat or Chiefs of the first class. He is a man of much 
energy, greatly feared by the dis(^outente(l faction in the u|)per 
country and greatly trusted by the Yam Tuan. 

I have ascertained from Cue Ali, W'ho is a goc»d authority 
and one of the Yam Tuan's most trusted adherents, that the 
following are the principal Chiefs of Pahang 
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Orang .Besar 
..Ampat/ 
.C.lass L 


Orang Besar 
dilapan, 
Class II. 


r - .Tlie RctJa'Muda. ■ 

New CreatioB^ . < ■ ' The Datoh Beadahlra.. ^ 

C The Datoh Tem&ggoEg. 
r 1, The Toh Bandar. 

Orang Besar .■ ■^ 3. Toh Kaya Cheno. . . 

■ Ampat^ i B. Toh Kiya Temerloh- (at present vacant); 

■■ ■'■ Class 'I.'':'':, I 4. Maharaja.' 'Perba-(at present theOrang- 
/ C Kaya' JHei holds this, post) . ' , 
f 5. Toh Mnda TnnggaL ■ ; 

6. Toh Jabe. 

.7. Toll Bangau. . 

8. Toh Omar (held by the Orang Kdya 
Orang Besar j " » SOnantan^ who is also Orang Kaya 

dilapan, 1 Pahlawan). 

Class II. i 9. Toll Pmiggaiva. 

10. 'Tull Lela. 

11. Orang Kaya Jelei. 

, (^12. Orang Kaya Lipis. 

Distance travelled to-day, eighteen and a half miles; general 
direction, S.E. We passed tlie following villages on the way:-- - 
Kampong Te, Tanjong Gatal, Tanjong Liiidong, Pulau Didfiri, 
Kuala Pedas, Kampong Kuala Solan, Kufila Kedundong. 

Wednesdaf/^ 29th April . — think the Ton Gajah must 
have been up all night, fur he appeared at midnight and 
again at 4.30 a.m. We got up at f5.30 a.m., but could not 
make a start till 7 A.n. Then, with the Ton Gajah and 
nearly 100 men, all armed as every one seems to be in this 
State, we started down the left bank of the river for Kuala Te- 
kam, a distance of one and a half miles, level walking but hot, 
for in Pahang, in this weather at any rate, light means heat 
and from daylight to dark one seems to be in a vapour bath. 
It was a curious sight to see in the Malay Peninsula bufialoes '' 
ploughing the slightly undulating plain of dry but not hard 
soil and more strange still to be told that tiie rice grain is 
then sown as wheat is in the "West, the ground harrowed and no ' 
irrigation done whatever, the harvest depending simply upon 
tlie rain. These fields w’hen fallow seem to giwv no w^eeds, 
only a sparse short grass, and they are ploughed across and . 
across like a chess-board several times before the wooden, :: 


have been up 
again at 4.30 
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plough gets deep enough^ then sowHy harrowed^ and nothing 
more is required till the time of harvest. 

These fields have for many years yielded crop after crop 
under these conditions^ and the only renewal or manuring of 
the soil is the annual small flocjcly wliieli rises over even these 
high banks, and a higher flood which comrs about once in 
SIX years and drives the people out of tlieir homes into rafts. 
I: should suppose that with this soil and three months rainless 
weather, cotton might be successfully grown. 

The Sungei Tekam was almost dry, and whilst the Malays 
walked up the bed crossing and recrossing what little water tlicre 
was, we were dragged up-stream in a dug-out For half a mile and 
then landing walked over a good level jmfgie-path for two and a 
half miles reaching Kota Tongkat 8.M5 a.m. Tins KAta Tongkat 
is a curious sort of gatethrough wliicli ariver appears toluive run, 
and it is flanked on both sides by high limestone el i its covered 
with foliage; these tdilfs appear to shut in a narrow valley, a mile 
long, at the far end of which is the cave Kota Kclanggi,'^ in 
reality, however, the valley is only roek-bound on the right hand 
side as you enter and the ancient river must luive met this obs- 
truction at Kota Ktdanggi, been turned by it and, cutting along 
the face of these limestone cliffs, made its exit through the 
Kota Tongkat and thence found its way, probably by the 
channel of the Sungei Tekam, to the Paluuig River, There is 
nothing specially remarkable about Kota Tongkat, but since 
the river ceased to flow through this giant gate of srone, the 
action of the atmosphere has formed a n umber of stalaetires 
wliich extend from the clear cut ledge>s of iMof to the ground 
(no great distance) and these probably gave to the place its 
present name — Kota Tongkat, 

After a short rest here {the Ton GAjah having succumbed 
to the pace at which we came from the river), we walked up 
the valley until we reached the foot of KAta Balei. Up h) 
this cave we climbed by a ladder of forty steps and then found 
ourselves in a vuvst cave lighted mainly from the entrauee mul 
completely closed at the further end, but having three su!)si- 


♦ See Mr. Oameeox's account of Uis to -cjuxs, Xo. ii of tliis 
Journal, p. 15a. 
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diary caves or cliambers, two on tlic right of the entrance and 
one "on the left, each {}artially lighted by rifts in the roof. 
The main cave and the smaller chambers are all very fine, and 
reminded me of the Selangor cave at Batn, though I do not 
think any of them equal in beauty or size that magnificent 
rock chamber. 

We spent a considerable time in this Kota Balei and then, 
descending the ladder, walked a few steps to the edge of the 
present iiisigiiificant stream where you find yourself facing a 
long, low^ and straight gallery with a straight, flat rofjf not 
less than twxmty feet wide. Tins very remarkable passage 
with its wide flat roof only about seven to eiglit feet from the 
ground wms cut by the river out of the solid rock before that 
ancient period w'hen, for some reason not yet explained, the 
volume of wnter in the river became imineiiscly reduced, or 
the original stream was diverted into senne other cdiannel leav- 
ing the results of the battle between the water and the rock in 
the form of the present caves, whence all trace of water has 
disappeared leaving only the evidence of its power as a con- 
stant source of admiration and W’Onder to the Malays of the 
country. 

At the end of this gallery the rock has l)eeii liollowcd out 
into a circular chamber of some height, while from the centre 
of the ceiling depends one enormous and strikingly beautiful 
stalactite. After luncheon, with lanterns and torches wx ex- 
plored the long dark cavern wdiieh extends into the hill from 
the back of this circular ante-chamber. 

There is nothing to reward the explorer, bat the place is 
infested by myriads of l)at.s which are only with difficulty kept 
from striking you in tlieir Idind fiight towards the lights. The 
masses of llalays in their many coloured dresses with the 
light of the torches shining on their weapons and swmrthy 
faces, the deep sliado’wj gloom of the cave as a background, 
here and there faintly lighted by a ray from the distant en- 
trance, made a ■ scene very remarkable in its picturesque 
effect. 

We left Kuta Kclanggi at noon and 'reached our hut at 
Pulaii Tawer in exactly twm hours, after a very smart walk ; 
the heat from Kuala Wkam to the village was indescribable, 
and thc’ Ton GAjah was quite knocked, up, taking refuge in a 
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boat and shirking the last mile and a half. About 4? p.m. a 
heavy storm of rain fell and continued till late in the night. 
From 8 p.m. till 11 p.m. I talked politics with the Ton GtAjah 
and Che Ali and then retired to the boat to sleep so that we 
might be able to start in the moxmiiig witliont delay. 

It is worthy of record that this Kota Kelanggi is mentioned 
in the Sejara Malfdii ( the Malay xliinals ) us having been 
occupied by the Siamese. - The Sejara Malaiii is supposed to 
be the earliest written record of Malay History. 

Tliiirsduf/f 30ih April . — Did not get away till 7 a.m., Toh 
Gajah accompanying us. At 10 passed Batii Biirong, 
where the cave-making process may be very readily seen in 
the action of the Pahang River on a huge limestone rock 
which crops out from its left bank. It is said that there 
is a subterranean channel from the bottom of this cliff to a 
place many days’ Journey down the river. At 10.30 a.m. 
reached Palau Biirau, where there are said to be quanti- 
ties of seiddanff ( wild cattle ) in the wet season. In the line 
of the next reach of the river and straight ahead of ns lie two 
remarkable isolated hills called Biikit Senyum and Bhkit Sah. 
These hills are said to be plainly visible from the sea and used 
by the fishermen as landmarks. 

At noon reached Tanjong Blanja, the limits of Ton Gajah’s 
Jurisdiction^ and here “we stayed for one and a half hours 
breakfasting and then parted with the Datoh and continued 
our journey down river. The Toh Gajah has done everything 
possible for us. I gave him my Perak gdlok (chopping knife) 
and we parted excellent friends. I saw him in the river up to 
his waist saying good-bye to the Subadar. 

Passing Kuala Kraii, a river and ka^ipong on the right bank, 
we reached Pulau Chengal at 6,20 p.al, and there camped for 
the night. Distance travelled, 17f miles ; general direction, 
South. 

The following kampongs were passed during the day ; — 
Elang, Sungei Kio, Tanjong Antan, Tanjong Tenggoh, Teluk 
Maik, Sungei Sebui, Pulau Raya, 

Fridag^^ Ist Mag . — Left at 6 a.m. and passed a Chinese 
sugar mill at Pengkilen Benom at 8.30 a.m. ; subsequently 
we saw several of these mills on the left bunk, they are driven 
by buffaloes, and the Juice is expressed from the canes by pass- 
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iiig them between throe revol vdng circular blocks of wood in 
iiixtapositioii on the same liorizontal plane. At 9.30 a.m, 
lh\kit Scnyiiin appeared directly astern of tJie boats^ which "vrerc 
then dropping down a long straight reach of the river. Passing 
Pasir Maiidij one hundred feet abo\'e the sea, w^e stopped at 
Tciiik Sintang* at noon for breakfast. The river here cuts 
deeply into the right bank forming a bay and making the width 
of the stream at this point very considerable. 

'The Bungaii trees with their gorgeous purple flowers grow 


descend the river, and the 


larger and more numerous as we 
forest is everywhere strikingdy beautiful. I saw a quantity of 
maiden-hair fern in the jungle to-clay at our halting place^. but 
it did not look like a new kind. 

Left Teluk Sintang at 1.30 passed Kuala Scmaiitaii Ilir 
a little before d p.n., and reached Pulaii Temerloh at 6 p.w. 
Camped here for the night. Puhiii Temerloh, said to be half 
way between the Sultanas place and Penjimij is an extensive 
hampongy admirably situated on the right bank opposite to a 
large island w’-hich here divides the stream. 

Distance travelled to-day, t wen ty-one mile^; general direc- 
tion, South. Distance from Kuala IJernam, 300 miles. 

Passed the following AYi//^pon//.v to-day: — Jenerak, Kuala 
Tekai, Lipat Kitjang, Dor, Sanggaug, Bintang, Tcbing Tinggi, 
Balei Grantang and Bangau. 

Saiurdai/y 2rui May. — To-day the villages are larger, the 
river is wider though no deeper, and the banks are not quite so 
high. There must be a very considerable population of Malays 
settled on the banks of the Pahang, and its three large tribu- 
taries, of which the Jelei is undoubtedly the longest, and is pro- 
perly called by the Malays the parent stream. \Ve left Temer- 
loh at 3 A.M., and passed Gual, a large village on the left bank, 
at 9 A.M., reaching Triang, kampm^g and tributary stream, at 
10 A.M. Triang is 88 feet above the sea. At Triang the river 
w'as very shallow, and twice we had to drag our boat over the 
sand. Breakfasted at Kuala Bra at noon, and'leaving again at 
2.30 P.M., reached Kertau at 7 p.m., and camped there for the 
night. There is a hill called Bukit Kertau on the right bank, and 
the place at present is chiefly remarkable for the enormous 
extent of sand which stretches between ^ the left bank .and the v 
channel of the river. Under the right bank, however, there;. 
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is a deep hole said to be iafested by crocodiles, and these reptiles 
have dragged four or five people, sleeping on the sand, into the 
pool. 

■.oWe^passed the following- Tillages and kamj)om/>s in 

the order named:' — Pasir Anam, Berdleh KApas, Lebak Belengu, 
Jikm, Meiigkfirak, Tambak, Lubok Parap, Ikfoiiin, Cherub, 
Bitii Pipan, BAtu Hanchor, Lnbok Lien, Pnlan Keniii, Sin* 
tang, Lemfise, Piilaii Nyak. 

Distance travelled, tweiity-five miles; general direction, 
North.. ■ 

Sutiday^ Ztd May . — It was intolerably hot and close last 
night, and having started the boats at 12M) a.m., I tried in 
vain to sleep on the stern platform of iiiy boat in spite of mos- 
quitoes, and it was not till nearly 5 a.m. that sleep was pos- 

.sible.', '■■■ 

It is hardly fair to complain of mosquitoes here, for though 
the statement that there are ' none in Pahang is no more ac- 
curate than that there are no snakes in Perak, jut there are 
comparatively few of these pests, in this dry weather at all 
events, and even after the occasional showers of rain we have 
had hardly any. 

We stuck on a sand-bank for half an hour almost directly 
after starting, and passed Cheno at L30 a.m. Cheno is cele- 
brated for making the best mats in Pahang. They are made 
of bleached and dyed Mengkuang leaves and are very pretty. 

From Cheno we pushed on down some very long reaches, each 
two ^nd three miles in length, and even more, usually with is- 
lands at intervals making an ever-changing panorama of beauti- 
ful pictures. Passed LAwan at 10 a.m., fifty-five feet above the 
sea, and at noon we stopped opposite Bilkit SerMn for break- 
fast. Left again at 2 ^ r.M., -and passing KuAla Luit, a river 
formerly worked for gold, we reached Terpei at 3.30 p.m. 
Prom here there is a good view of the high mountain called 
Cfinong Ohmii, a long irregular triple- peaked mass' of hills 
with a large lake, or series of lakes, at its base. 

' 'GAnong Oheni is seen on the right bank of the river appa- 
rently distant about fi,ve The lakes are only approach- 

able by a small river — the Oheni (almost dry in this weather), 
the mouth of VMch we passed at 4 tm* The Malays have a 
g^eat' dread of these lakes, will not Eve 'near them, though they 
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are Ml of fish, and say they are haunted by evil spirits. 

Stopped for the night on the sands at Sungei Duri at 6.30 
p.M., the last of the boats not coming np till 8,30 p.m. Snn- 
gei buri is another place with a reputation for crocodiles. 
Che Au^s nephew w^as taken here two years ago, hot was 
rescuecl by his cousin, though the crocodile injured him. for 
life. In the sixteen hours we -were travelling to-day, we made 
d three-quarter miles, going at times in nearly all 

BitU'-'Gijali,' 
Jgmpol, Pejin, 
Lhbok Paku, 


thirty -one an ^ 

the directions on the compass, but mainly ISouth 

Passed the following places : — Puhiu Malang,^ 

Ku’dU Jingka, Pesagi, Tanjong Batu, Kuala 
Temiang, Lame, Kuala Memtenang, Galong, 

Batu Kakit, Kuala Teineiong, Palau Date". 

Mondiiu, A.th JM/.— Left Sungei Duri at 5 a.h. Stopped 
for two liours at Pinyo, thirty-nine feet above the sea — Ohe 
AlPs kampong — and made an unsuccessful search for peacock, 
but shot some golden plover. We have seen several peacock 
on the sands in tlie early morning, but they keep out of range 
of anything but a rifle. Passed Sungei Meutiga (whatever 
that may mean) at noon. This small stream, which flows into 
the Pahang River, not a day^s journey from the sea, bifurcates 
and one branch, called Sempang, runs back towards the Rum- 
pin river, a tributary of the Muar, so that by ascending the 
Muar and Rumpin rivers, crossing a few hundred yards of land 
and descending the Sempang, Mentiga and Pahang Rivers, 
or tice term, the Peninsula can very easily be crossed in a 
comparatively short time. 

Stopped at Batu Buaia for breakfast at 11.30 a.m., aui con- 
tiiniing our journey at 2 p.m. reached Taiijong Pulei at 
P.M. The river is here about one thousand yards wide. 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general direction, E.N.E. 

Passed the following kampongs to-day : — Kinchi, Pulau 
Ubah, Pulau Plak, Kuala Lepa, Pulau Kep^ang. 

Tuesdaj/, Mh JM/. — Started at 2 a.m., and stopped at Gan- 
ohong at 8 A.M. fur an hour to allow the boatmen to breakfast. 
Ganchong is only twelve feet above sea level. Ohe Ali went 
on from here in a small boat to tell the Yam Tdan of our 
whereabouts. At 1 reached Langger, a fine kmmpmg on 
the left bank, where the whole population turned out to watch 
us breakfasting. Left again at 2,30 f.m., and , reached Pulau 
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KlMi^ two miles above tlie Fekaii, at 4 Jo p.m. Here we 
waited, according to agreement, and in a short time Ohe Aw 
returned with Che Gadoh and a message from the Yam Than 
to say that be was very unwell ( consumption they say ), and 
asking me to wait here till to-morrow to allow them to make 
proper preparations. We accordingly camped on the bank, 
and the tide falling left us ten yards ot mud to cross to the 
boats. 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general direction, S.E. 


The river is about one thousand yards wid(^ at tliis point, and 
the banks low, but covered with grass and jutjgle where there 


is no cultivation. 

Unlike the rivers on the West coast, there is no mangrove. 
To-day the banks wT.re thickly popuiatcil, and we passed t!ie 
following hamlets: — Kampang Teinai, Dlhker Aeheh, Pukn 
Ganchong, Tanjong Rcrigas, Aur (lading, Kampoiig Teluk, 
Sangei Pahang Tua, Kuaia Langger. 

This sort of travelling may seenn vciy easy and pleasant, 
but it has its disadvantages; for instance, at niidnigdit I started 
for bed, seemingly no very difficult journey, a, ml immediately 
stepped into a nest of the api^ or tire ant, that is an 

experience that uo one would care to i\‘peat, A Sikh then 
carried me over the mud and deposited mc3 up to my ankles 
in water in a dug-out and, with the nssistance of that unstable 
(conveyance, I reached the Imck of my lioat somewhere in the 
depths of which a rut had died three days before. To get as 
far as possible from the pestilent stench of tlio deeayiipg rat, 
I lufti had my mosquito net hung in the middle of tlie boat, 
and to reacdi that it was necessary to crawl tlirougb two doors, 
each two and a half feet by two feet, and over the body of a 
sleeping Malay arranged seemingly to makc^ omFs prygress as 
difficult and uncomfortable as possible, Thcii I tW?cd my cur- 
tain to find the hole through which alone entrance <*aii be 
gained, and whicdi for the be.st reasons is not in tiic side but 
in the bottom of the curtain, next the side of tlie boat, /.c., 
%vith two inches of wood between it and the water. Tiirough 
that hole I got by a series of gymnastic feats whieli no one 
would attempt iii the light, and finally reached my goal to find 
the small mattress quite wet with the heavy dew, and the cur- 
tain simply wi'inging. Fifteen days in a boat four feet wide 
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and only b-igli enongli to sit up on the floor, where the ther- 
mometer registers from 93^ to 95*^ for several hours in 
each day^ where rats, scorpions, ceotipedes, and other ver- 
lain aboiiacl, and where the C!*ew are too close to be agreeable 
in this climate, is aji experience which forces its dra’ivbacks on 
the notice of tiic traveller, in spite of the loveliest scenery and 
situations which are often more picturesque than pleasant. 
One result of these circiirastanees is that, ever since we started, 
not less than twenty per cent, of our party have been on the 
sick list, the medicine chest lias proved invaluable, and, consi- 
dering how often its daniierous contents have been drawn upon, 
it is surprising that, with so mutdi liberality and so little skill, 
no particular harm has been done. The man azrd woman who 
(lied of cholera were never under my treatment, J am glad to 
say, and since leaving Seger we have heard nothing more of 
cholera. 

WedneBilaij, %fh Majj . — Went ashore early this morning, 
and shot a couple of peacock and a brace of Jungle fowl. It 
is certainly ratlier an asioiiishing sight to see peacock flying 
about or sitting on the dead stumps of an old clearing. I also 
saw a snipe, which is rather remarkable at this time of year 
and after such a drought ; the ground he wm in was hard and 
dry as a highroad. The tide is curious here, it was failing 
when we arrived at 4 p.m. yesterday, it fell a good deal lower, ^ 
and at .midnight some or our boats were high and dry ; at 
5 A.M. they they were still in the same position, but at 8 a.m, 
the tide began to rise, and at 3 f.m. it was nearly up to the 
top of the bank. 

At that hour, on the top of higdi water, four large barges 
appeared round the point wh,ich hides the Yam TftaiTs place 
from us, and in a few” minutes reached us. They tvere all 
crowded with rowers and chiefs who invited us to take our 
seats in the largest boat, a long two-storeyed barge with twen- 
ty- tw'o rowers ^ dad in yellow Jackets, sarongs and wiiite 
trousers. Half an liour'^s paddling carried ■ us, .over the two 
miles of water,, and we landed at the stairs, in front of the 
Yam Thanks house, an immense crowd of well dressed Malays 
lining tlie steps, tlie bank of the river and both sides of the 
road from the jetty down , to the gate of . the reception hall, 
where a double line of spearmen waited and conducted us- to .. 
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ike hall, a nicely decorated room raised on low* pillars. Here 
the Datoh Bendahara, and Datoh Temeaggong, fclie ti^o Oliief 
Officers of the State, received us Tritli great ceiemony, and 
telling us the YamTilari was far from well hut ivishcd to see 
ns, invited us to sit down. Whilst we made oiir '\fa j from the 
landing place and greeted the Bendahara and n)5nggoiig^ a 
salute was being fired lower down the river. 

I carried on a spasmodic conversation with tkcBeiiclahira 
for one and a half hours, during which the Yam Til an again seat 
to say he meant to come and see us, and then His Highness 
appeared. He certainly looked deadly ill, but lie was just as 
courteous and nice as ever, and we all thoaght he looked a 
trifle better and spoke with less difficulty (his voieewas hoarse 
and changed, and he complained of cough aod icv^cr) wdien 
we left him than when he came in. 

After I had told him of our journey, he asked m to have 
some coffee, &c., he and his son, a nice looking boy, pining in 
this part of the ceremony, and then I told him I sliordd like to 
see him when he felt better and we left. 

Some of the Yam Thanks people took ns across tlie river to a 
raft which had been prepared for our accommodation . On the 
raft is a plank house containing one large room, very comfor- 
tably furnished, and a sort of verandah all roiiuclitbas been 
planked over so that W’’e can sit out and watch the busy river- 
life W'ith tlie picturesque town and palm groves for a back- 
ground. Another raft much larger than ours with an upper 
storey ( but rapidly falling into decay ) wm handed over to 
our people, and a guard of twenty-two Malays wereserit to see 
that no harm befell us! The Bendahara, Temc^iiggorig and 
others came to see that everything wan hi order, and then we 
were left to ourselves. In the night tliere was a tremendous 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, but that was hardly 
so disturbing as the uproar made by the rats who live under 
the floor of our raft, a pirotest I suppose against our occupa- 
tion of the tenement. , 

Tkursdai/j 7th J/a//. — The Dato^ Maatri of Jobcjr called on 
me and we had a very long talk about Pahang and the other 
states. 

On maldng up our itinerary, I find that we have come down 
the river two hundred and forty-one and a half mifes from 
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Buntu, and three hundred and ninety-five miles from Kuala 
Bernam;, while there remains another seven miles or so to the 
mouth of the river. 

There is much to admire in this place. Specially striking to 
any one acquainted with the other Kative States is the appear- 
ance of the village on the banks of this large river^ here about 
fifteen hundred yards wide, with the picturesque house rafts 
moored not only along the bank of the river and in face of 
the Yam Tuan^s various houses, but along the shores of the 
islands which here stud the stream. 

These islands are the most beautiful feature of the place 
they are large, covered with cultivation in the shape of palms, 
the cocoa-nut, betel and jagaree, or with flowering trees and 
shrubs and fine short grass. The raft we occupy is moored 
to the shore of one of these islands "'just opposite the new 
mosque of Pekan, and between us and the opposite bank of 
the river are three considerable islands with wide stretches of 
water in between. 

On shore in the village there are four notable buildings — the 
new mosque in the angle made by a small stream or canal 
coming in to the river from the right bank; one hundred and 
fifty yards higher up a new brick house such as those occupied 
by Europeans in Singapore ; one hundred and fifty yards fur- 
ther on, the old mosque, a building with far more to recommend 
it as regards appearance than the new one ; and immediately 
to the right rear of the mosque the Yam Tdan^s principal 
house, a building which, as far as I could judge, is as satisfactory 
in its accommodation as it is pleasing to the eye. This house, 
which was built without any plan, is said to have cost |26,000, 
and is worth the money. 

The Yam Tuan’s Mi/ei or Audience Hall is an indifferent 
structure inside the enclosure of another and less pretentions 
house, w^hich stands half way between the old mosque and the 
new one, . ^ 

The business part of the village is of the most wretched 
description. Two small rows of the veriest hovels, built on 
either side of the main road, containing in all forty or fifty 
dwellings constitute the bazaar of the principal place in 
Pahang. As long as the customs of the country are- such 
that Chinese donT find it to their advantage to settle hfre^ 
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there is no likelihood of iTOproYeraeiit in this respect. At the 
present time the Chinese popnlation of Pekaii numbers about 
eighty^ and when asked why that is so^ they reply because the 
taxation^ both in system and as including every article of 
import or export, is- intolerable^ and that if ever they import 
from outside, or buy in the interior anythiiig of value, it is 
removed by some chief who forgets to pay for it. (dunesc 
will put up -with many evils and difficulties and much injus- 
tice that no European will tolerate, and while making every 
allowance for exaggeration, mistakes and wdlful falsehoods, 
the fact that , there are not more than two or three hundred 
Chinese in the whole of tliis large and rich State so close to 
Singapore, is the best proof of how matters really stand. 

This is the fourth time I have visited Pahang, and I have 
on this occasion had an opportunity of verifying some of the 
stories that have reached us in the last two years. Without 
proceeding to details, I can say that those -whose experience 
of the Peninsula has been confined to the Protected Native 
States would be rather astonished at the manners and customs 
still prevalent in the governing class in Pahang and if Eu- 
ropeans will risk their capital in any large undertaking here 
and can manage to comply with their obligations, get businesB 
transacted, and obtain justice and satisfaction in their dealings 
with those they are brought in contact with, I think it 
will be a little surprising. It will also be -well for them to 
remember that in a purely Malay State patience is not so 
much a virtue as a necessity, 

A good many wide and well selected roads have been laid 
out and formed, but not metalled, in and about thePekan,* 
some fair bridges have also been constructed, and it seems as 
if, in any future arrangements for the housing of a large 
Chinese or other population, some new* gnound would have to 
be chosen for the site of a town, as there is none available up- 
stream of the canal to which I have referred. Below that, 
how*ever, land might be got and a towm built with the advan- 
tage that large boats and steam-launches can get to this point 
and lie there while they cannot reach the mouth of the canal 
owing to the shallowness of the wmter. 

All the ground about the Yam Tuan^s house being already 
occupied, the best spot for dw^elling houses is the island which 
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lies opposite the Yam Tuan's principal dwelling. The whole 
country seems to be one vast level plain only a few feet above 
the level of the river, the soil is excellent and would probably 
grow any lo^y-colmt^y produce, while swamps seem unknown, 
though I have no doubt the appearance of the place is different 
in the Avet season. 

The people of the country, outside the IlSjasand Chiefs, Avitli 
some few exceptions, arc industrious for Malays, but their 
distaste for wort may, to some extent, be explained by the 
fact that a man does not care to ^vork for more tlmu bare sub- 
sistence if his gains can always be appropriated by his more 
powerful neighbour. That, at least, is an explanation offered 
liere and in other Malay States, especially where Siamese 
influence is strong, ro><i non robis might have been written 
of the Malay ryot. 

The principal industries of Pahang are agriculture (the enk 
tivation of rice and fruit), the rearing of cattle (especially 
buffaloes, which are very cheap here), sheep and poultry, a 
little gold-washing (but there are good reasons why this occu- 
pation is limited), and the manufacture of mats and silk cloth. 
The weaving and mat-making is done by the women, and the 
silk and mats produced are excellent of their kind, but very 
little known outside Pahang. 

The present occupation of the ruling class in Pahang is top- 
spinning, and the example is pretty generally followed by all 
the unemployed male Malays in lY-kan. There is not much 
to be said against this very irinoeent amusement, but it strikes 
the casual observer as curious that while the I)eo{)]e of the 
Ulu ( and indeed nearly every one outside this village ) are 
crying out for the redress of manifest grievances and the intro- 
duction of something resembling fixed laws and fair govern- 
ment, those who have the direction of affairs devote to the 
spinning of tops the time that can be spared from less harm- 
less distractions. 

In many respects the Slate is unlike any on the western 
coast and more nearly resembles Kelantan in features and 
products. Pahang has undoubtedly great resources and un- 
usual capabilities for supporting and enriching a large popu- 
lation and no intelligent person could see the country withoist 
regretting the circumstances which still keep it closed to 
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legitimate enterprise^ whilst its ■ people are iiiiahle to take 
advantage of the gifts lying ready to tlieir hands. 

The Alap which accompanies this Jonmal sho-ws the route 
we followed from Kuala Bernani in the Straits of Malacca, 
Latitude 3*^ 50', to Kuala Pahang in the China Sea, Latitude 
8*^ 44|h The trace of the Bernam Eiver has been taken from 
existing information, lately revised by ilr. F. StXj. Caul- 
field, also the land route from Kuala Slim to Kuala Geliting. 
From KiFila Geliting on the Bernam to Buntu on the Lipis 
River is roughly sketched from a time and compass sur- 
vey, the distances and general direction being fairly correct, 
but there is no attempt at accuracy, dlie sketch oi the Lipis 
and Pahang Rivers is plotted from a time and compass survey 
made by Captain Giles, e.a., and in this case there is no 
pretence to accuracy, though it will probably be some years 
before a more careful survey is made of this river. 

So far as I know, this is the first time the Peninsula has 
been crossed from sea to sea by a European from any point 
North of the Miiar River, that is to say, in the wider part 
wliere the journey can only be accomplished by crossing the 
main range of moimtains which forms the backbone of the 
Peniristtla. I believe that Mr. 0. Boeeolo crossed from the 
(xalcna mines in Patani to .the mouth of the Simla Hirer in 
Kedah, passing however North of the main clividing range. 

Fourteen years ago I saw in Kkng a Frenduiian -wlio told 
me he liad tiiree times crossed the Peninsula from Iilang to 
'frengganu, but there are very strong reasons f(?r doiibting that 
statement. 

Some years ago Slessrs. Daly and OMlai ex ascended the 
Muar River, crossed a few hundred yards of dry land by port- 
age and (leseended the Bra, a tributary of the Pahang River, 
havirig its embouehure about eighty miles above Pekan, while 
Mr. W. IvxAfms, I am told, has JuvSt crossed by the Muar and 
Triang Rivers, the mouth of the Triang being a few miles 
further from Pckaii than that of the Bra. The shortest cross- 
ing of all is said by the Malays to be by the Muar, Riimpin 
and Mciitiga Rivers. 

We hare crossed the Peninsula by pinibably the longest 
route, unless the aseent of the Miida and deacent'of the Patani 
RR'ers be longer and feasible. The Bernam river, the largest 
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ill some senses of tliose flowiii^^ into the Straits of Malaeca, is 
the farthest E’orth <»f those rivers whieh, rising iii the iiiai a 
range, flow East and West to the Straits of Malacca, bo:.li the 
Kriaii ami Muda Eivers being stated to take their rise in 
mountains other than the main chain. The Pahang River 
again is iiiiiyersally admitted to be the longest navigable river 
on either side of the Peninsula, and though we did not descend 
the centre or parent stream, the Jelei, there is probably not 
very miicdi ciifierenee in navigable length between that and 
the Lipis, and there is no recognised crossing from tbc west- 
ern to tlie eastern side of the ranac which would take the tra- 
veller to the head waters of tlie Jelei, nor any easily navigable 
river on the ivestern side that would lead up to a point on the 
western slopes of the main chain opposite to the source cf the 
Jodei. When it is cmisidered that the measured distance on 
the map from Knula Bennini to Kuala Pahang is, as the croiv 
flies, one hundred and seventy miles, the route by which we 
have travelled covering a distance of four iuindred and two 
miles ascending the largest river on the western side of the 
Peninsula and descending the longest on the eastern, may be 
considered fairly direct. 

The Straits C4oYeriiment steamer Sea JMIe arrived on the 
7th, and as I "was not able to leave and Captain G iles seemed 
to be seriously ill, I sent him on to Singapore in tlie Sea Belle 
on the 8th instant. 

Mr. Listee and I remained at Pekan till the 14tli May. In 
that time we saw something of the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Pekan, and had many opportunities of talk- 
ing to Malays of all ranks on matters concerning Pahang. 
The Raja Muda of Pahang ( brother of the Yam Tuan ), who 
had arrived in the Sea Bdle^ landed on the 8th, and I had the 
pleasure of taking him to the Bulei ( Audience Hall ) and 
seeing him reconciled to his brother. On two other evenings 
I had interviews with the Yam Tuan, and he took ns to his 
principal house, and let us see the danced by ladies of 
his own household. I described these dances and the 
lang accompaniment in an early number of the Journal of the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society* I noticed that 
on these occasions the company of onlookers was much more , 
select than when I first saw the dances, bu% as before, the 
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amusement was continued till nearly daylight. 

On the 14th5 at 1 the Yam Tuan, the Iluja Muda and 
all the Chiefs came over to our raft to bid us good-bye, the 
Yam Tuan with his usual generosity giving something to 
every member of my party. At 3 par. wc left in the Sea 
Belle's launch and boats, while a salute was fired from some 
guns in front of the new mosque, and the SultaiYs flag, which 
he had lowered on oar arrival eight (lays before, was re-hoistecl. 

The tide had nearly run out when we started, and we only 
just managed to get the launch out of the river, reaching the 
Sea Belie (lying a long way out ) at T p.ai. Wq amved at 
Singapore at 8 a.m. on the 15th. 

I cannot close this journal without remarking that, having 
journeyed through nearly all the Malay States, I have never 
met with, elsewhere such courtesy us we experienced from 
all classes in Pahang, I could only regret my inability to 
make any adequate return for the hospitality and kindness of 
the Yam Tuan. 

It is stated that the mouth of the Pahang River is unap- 
proachable in the North-East monsoon and that Pahang is 
shut ofi' from communication with the outer world { except by 
a few jungle paths across the main range of the Peninsula ) 
for six months in the year. I cannot say whether that is true 
or not, but it is likely, and even in the best of weather no 
vessel of any size can get near Kmlla Pahang, while only 
steam launches of the lightest draught can, in the best weather, 
get up to Pekan at all times of the tide. There is, liowever, 
an easy way to open this rich country, and that is by the con- 
struction of a road, one hundred ancl tliirty miles long, from 
Johor Bharu, exactly opposite the Johor end of the Singa- 
pore-Kranji Road, to Pekan. About seventy miles of this 
road wouM pass through Johor territory, and the rest through 
Pahang. A first class bridle-road could be constructed in 
eighteen months for less than |1 50,000, and it could at any 
time be widened into a cart-road or converted into a tramway 
or light railroad. This would put Singapore and its resources 
in direct communication with the lower country of Pahang, 
besides tapping a long st retell of land, both in Johor and 
Pahang, useful for the cultivation of lo^v country tropical pro- 
ducts. 
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A town slioulcl be established at the junction of the Temen- 
lin and Pahang rivers^ as a centre for the trade of the upper 
metalliferous country^ while the present road from Kuala 
Lumpor ( the terminus of the SeEngor railway ) to Ginting 
Bidei should be continued down the Pahang side of the main 
range to Bentong and Ponj um, or some nearer point on the 
Pahang river. The cost of these roads would be insignifieant 
in comparison with the advantages they would bring to Pahang, 
and in a lesser degree to Johor and Selangor ; but if it %vere 
possible to get the work done under the present re(/iriie^ it may 
be doubted 'whether those who now direct the ajffairs of Pahang 
would be able to utilize their opportunities for the best interests 
of the State. 

F. A. SWETTENHAM. ■ 

Pahang, lOik J/f/y, 1885. 
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'Eal . , 


. SHOET time after tlie Commission of the Nethorlaiyls 
iV GeogTaphieal Society lead dc^eided upon a seieutiiict 
expedition into the interior of Binnatni, I was, b}" virtue ot 
my office^ as Government ^ Controleur” at Soepajaiu^, invited 
‘b}^- the above-named Ccimniission to take eliarge of oneot t!u^ 
sections into which the expedition had been divided. Al- 
though convinced, of the great diffieiiltios ot tiio task nbont 
to be entrusted to me, I thought itniy duty not to refuse 
so honourable a mi ssioih 

From February, 1877, to Alareli, 1870, we remained in, tlie 
districts that had been assigned to us, and ilioiig'h not able 
to apply Feni, vulh vki to oor.selve.s, we xiovertlieless 
collected a mass of details regarding the country, of which, on 
our return, it, was our privilege to render an account. 

Those who are acc|iiaioled with the work in wliicdi are 
united the results of the Sumatra expedition, and ivhich, 
thanks to the efforts of our CoBiinission, has taken so high 
a place at this Geograpliical Congress, may have observed 
that our labours are not yet ended. 


M.: A.' ,L.\'VAN: HASSELT. 


the OBJECT AND RESULTS OF A DUTCH EXPEDITION 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF SUMATRA IN THE YEARS 
1877, 1878, AND 1879, 
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While we were still occtipiecl with oiir report, the 
Netherlands Society received an invitation from the Central 
Commission of this Con^ress^ to send its representatives to 
the ancient City of the Doges. Amongst the delegates of oiir 
Society to this Congress whereso many illustrious geographers 
and famous travellers were to meet, the honour of represent- 
ing the Sumatra Expedition^ fell upon two of its Members, 
Mr. D. D. Veth and myself. I was specially entrusted to ex- 
plain in this place the object of the Netherlands Scientific 
Expedition into the interior of Sumatra,, and the results 
arrived at. 

I would ask, at starting, to be allowed to refer to the 
published portion of the work compiled on the return of the 
Expedition, by its Members. I trust I may be permitted 
to state briefly what was known of the interior of 
Sumatra previous to our Ex|>edition, and what has been done 
by us to extend this knowledge. Various eirciimstaiices had 
within recent years contributed to awaken attention 
to Sumatra, and our experience of the country and its 
people was called in to supply the existing gaps. Up to 
the end of the 18th century Maesden’s book’^ was the 
only work eomj)rising everything which at that epoch was 
known of Sumatra, but after that time, the scientific researches 
of several later travellers had aceiiinulated knowledge 
and discovered new facts with regard to the Eastern 
Coast ; these were most notably Juxghuhx/J* Van deb Tuxtx, 
Solomon M iiLLER, A. Homer, Van Oort and Ivorthals, Oosth- 
OFF, Teysman, Corbes, LuBEiaNG, and lastly the Italian travel- 
ler Beocari. Ill the branch of geographical research, 
Beyerinok and Oluysenaer chiefly" distinguished themselves, 
and in the region of topography and geology, the Engineers 
Van Duck be Greve and Verbeok. Ebr Bencoolon and the 
Lampong districts we had the data of Major Steok, the travel- 
lers Du Bois and Zollinger, General Kohler, the philologist 
Van ber Tuur, and various imblic officials of Netherlands 

^History of Sumatra, Londoa, 1783, 1784^. 1811, 4'A . 

fThe title?! of all works niul articles in Eeviews treating of Sumatra will 1)e 
founci at the end of a piiper upon this Island by PiHifessor P. J. I'eth, reprinted 
in the Statistical and Geograx)hiciii Dictionary of IS’etherlaiKls India, Amsterdam, 
1S73, p. 777 et seq. 
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India. Until Maesden's time tlie extent of tlie imiiortaut king- 
dom of Paiembaiig was little known, but tbe wars and military 
operations on a small scale wdiieli were tbe inevitable result of 
tliecollapseoftlie Sultanate and submission to the Netherlands 
authority, have, within the last half-century, increased our 
information with regard to this important country. To this 
the writings of SAmaoNu, Pkesgkave, Ooubt, de Stuekuek 
pRjfiTOBiiJS, Geambkrg, Ti^TSsiAN, Waldace, Mohnick aiicl 
BE Psuvs Tan der IIoeven have especially contributed. * 
On the North of Palembang, are situated the kingdoms of 
Djainbi, Iiidragiri and Karnpar, of which the first is reckoned 
c),s cT dependency of Palembang. Tlie second is tributary to 
the Sultan of Lingga and coiiseqnently considers itself as with- 
in the jurisdiction of tbe Eifuiw Eesideney, whilst Kiuiipar, 
formerly part of the ancient kingdom of Siak, now ackno’w- 
ledges the authority of the Eesidency of the East Coast of 
Suimitra. This part of the intericu' had never, previously to 
to our Expedition, been tlicrougbiy explored, amt of i he 4 wo 
rivers — Kainpar, and Iiidragiri or Ivoiiantaii — our specific 
knowledge was limited to their mouths and the immediate 
vicinity. The Eesidency on the East Coast embraced 
in 1878 the dependencies of the ancient Sultanate of Siak ; 
after that date many now highly flourishing agricultural 
iindertaldiigs were established, chiefly at Deli and Langkat, 
and our accpiaintauce with this part of the island has thus 
been increased. Einally, the clrcumstanco to which science 
is indebted for so much information with regard to the an- 
cient kingdom of Acheen and its people, is no other, alas, 
than the long 'war with all its attendant evils, wliich is 
now said to be over, — having led to a peace by no means as^ 
sured, owung to the spirit of hatred existing amongst the 
vanquished. Sumatra now belongs wholl}’- to Netherlands 
India. Xu reality, however, there is in the centre and on the 
East CouvSt, a large extent of country in which the rule of the 
Neilierhinds is slill a iiction, but even there its influence lias 
been daily extending for some years. 

The Cotest of Acheen in the North ; Tapanouli and the 
West Coast, down to tlie bordersof Mount Barisan; Bonkoulen, 
the Lampong districts and Palembang to the South; the 
Coasts of Siak, Deli and Langkat to the N* — ^these, gentle-' 
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inen^ are t lie proviiices now subject to oiir admiiiistratiYe 
system. Not witlistandiiig tbe researches of the travellers I 
have already mentioned, there remained a wide extent of 
country in the centre of the Island which was still, for the 
most not entirely, Jerm 

The nifips of this region showed Yery iiiaceiirately the 
configuration of the gTOinid, the topography of the inonntains, 
the courses of the riYers, the geological asx)eot and fertility 
#of tlie soil, and the facilities for transport by land and 
water. With regard to all this and many other questions of 
ethiiogniphy, language and natural history, the works wTitteii 
upon Suniati'a left the explorer painfully in the dark. Thus 
matters stood when our reiiresentative, Colonel Yebsteuu, 
conceived the idee., of eiqiloring these iiiikiiowii regions. 

Scarcely anything was known of the river, which, with 
its iiniiiy affluents, traverses Djainbi, except that its source 
lies south of the highlands of Padaiig, and a few other facts 
gathered in the interests of navigation. Djambi, the Sultan 
of wiiicli was a noininee of the Netherlands India Govern- 
ment, and where a Netherlands ofliciai acted as Political 
Agent, was looked upon as a dependency of the Province 
admirdstered by the Eesicleot of Palembang. 

Djambi was as much uiilmcrwn to us as Central Africa 
w^as to our fathers. Nevertheless there ivus more than one 
reason for desiring more intimate knowledge. Most of the 
Central Districts -wevo cedebrated for tlie beauty of their 
sceneiny their unequalled richness of soil and the industry 
and pleasant disposition of their inbabitants, 

111 1801 ), after the existence of rich seams of coal on the 
banks of theOmbilin (the upper waters of the Indragiri) had 
been discovered by Gbute, an Engineer, 'who died in the 
midst of his laboui's, serious efforts were made to provide 
ineaiiB for the txmisiiort of this black gold/'’ The conn try- 
lying bet-'veen the coal beds and the West Coast was explored 
hy a band of engineers under the orders of M. OLuysuxAEB. 
They published a, largo work and detailed maps, but though 
this ■\v;i.s useful from a scientific point of view, the estimated 
cost of constructing* and -working a raihvay to the West Coast 
'wus so eonsidcrab’ie, that there could bo no hope of putting 
such an idea into execution. This, then, was one of the most 
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: powerful reasons for selecting this portion of, the centre of 
■ ' Snuiatra as the chief aim of the researches of our expecli- 
tion. The more so, as the Goyemment was willing to eBeonr* 
age trarelling in all these countries, except , Koriiitji, 
which, for political reasons, was closed to .trayeller«* ■ ; Allihe 
reports of the Goyemment officials as to the attitude of the 
natiyes were fayoorable, and the Goyemment itself gaye full 
support to the undertaking of our Societj hj large eoiitrihti- 
tioiis both of money and stores. The actual state of affairs, 
however, as we found afterwards, differed widely from what 
had been hoped for in Holland during the preparations for our 
expedition. Our companion, Soiiomy SAKryooET, who after- 
wards died at Djambi, experienced this at starting, when 
making liis perilous expedition across the island in a canoe ; 
and when later we endeayoiirecl to visit the petty states of 
Manaiigkabo, which divide the Netherlands territory in the 
higlilaiids of Padang from the great kingdom of DJainH, we 
were obliged to beat a precipitate retreat owing to the hostile 
attitude of the Prince of Si Goniitour and the news of the 
unfavourabie disposition of the aboye-nainei States spread 
with such rapidity, that the Government thought it prudent to 
forbid our penetrating further into the States of Eantau, 
Barouk and Djambi from the west. We were therefore 
obliged to turn our steps towards the east. But there also, 
we soon discovered, when we endeavoured to explore the Bis-- 
trict of Limoun, a part of the Djambi territory, that all the 
original reports had been dictated by an unjustifiable opti- 
mism, and that even wdien a friendly chief lent us bis sup- 
port, the general feeling of the natives was too hostile 
to allow us to^ shew ourselves any longer without military 
escort, and still less, of course, to attempt any scientific 
researches. 


Fortes, the Xatunilist, two years later, failed to penetrate into Djamhi. I 

He was advised not to attempt to enter without the mandate of the Sultan, | 

nieanin^^ not the Sultan recognised by the Uiitdi Governnient, but the previom ? 

deposed ruler, who btd ttiken iu> his court in the interior of the country and I 

whom all the Djanihi people reco.^nisod. This was very disappointin^r, but I | 

had fared no worse than the Dutcli Mid-Sumatra. Expedition, which, two years I 

""before, had been advised to turnback at that same place ,^^ — Forhts EmUm I 

Archipelago^ 253.— Eu. I 
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Wliat then was the actual condition of Djambi ? In 1834^ 
the Netherlands GoTerament had signed a treaty with the 
Sultanj who, no longer feeling himself able to cope with his 
discontented subjects^ had made the first advances. But when 
ill ISSSjEatoit Ahmad Natsaeouddin succeeded him, difficiih 
ties arose, resulting in a military expedition to Djambi, which, 
by an attack on the Kraton, drove out the Sultan. The Gov- 
ernment appointed Sultan AhMxVd as liis successor, and was 
satisfied by erecting a small fort, in which a weak garri- 
son was stationed, leaving the conduct of the new Sul- 
tan to be controlled by a Political Agent. The expelled 
Sultan, generally known as Soutan Taha, retired to the 
interior, where, fixing his residence at Telok Perdali on the 
Batang Haxi, near the mouth of the Tahir, he managed to 
attract a number of followers. 

His authority, though insignificant, was recognised by 
all the Chiefs along the Hari and its tributaries as fur as 
the mouth of the Tembesi. 

Sultan Ahmad, lacking the power to make himself res- 
pected, was obliged to submit to the existing state of things 
and to conclude a treaty of amity with his j^redecessor, by 
which the boundaries of the territory of each were fixed. 

Meanwhile, the resentment of Soutan Taka against the 
Europeans who had deposed him did not dimmish, and he 
did not cease to incite revolt among all who could be con- 
sidered friendly towards the NetherlaiKls Government. 

The unfortunate results of such a state of things were, as 
might have been expected, experienced by our conu'ades, 
who in a steam-launch were engaged in making a survey 
of the rivers ; they were obliged to suspend their labours 
owing to the hostile attitude of the natives, who prevented 
their further advance. As I have alread}^ stated, the expedi- 
tion had been divided into two parties, one of which was de- 
tailed to exjxlore the highlands, the other to survey the river 
Djambi and its affluents. The leader of the latter was Mr. S. 
ScHOuw Saxtvoobt, an officer of theNetherhmds Na\w, who, on 
his decease, was succeeded by Lieutenant C. H. Cou^eiasbek. 
A steam-launch was placed at their disposal,-— a boat 
perfectly suited to the work in hand owing to its dimensions 
and its small draught of water. The other members of the 
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party were Mr. Makkink, the pilot, and Mr. Heemans, the 
engineer, afterwards sncceedeed by Mr. Snijdewind. 

As for myself, I was at the head of the other party, 
assisted by the Civil Engineer, Mr. D. D. Veth, who was en- 
trusted with the geographical, geological and meteorological 
inTCstigations, as well as the preparation of negatives for 
photographs, and by Mr. Soh T. Snelleman, whose province 
was zoology in its higher branches. Ethnology and the study 
of languages fell to my share. 

Ill summing up the results of our researches in this 
marvellous country, I will first deal with geography, as this 
subject, at a Geographical Congress like the present, 
sliould be given the first place. 

It seems superfluous to explain tlie success which crowned 
the efforts of Messrs. Veth, Coenelissbn and Santvooet; with 
the exception of quite a small portion, the courses of the 
Hari and its chief affluent, the Tembesi, were minutely sur- 
veyed. It was thus discovered that the Hari, on quitting the 
highlands of Padang, flows due North, whence it follows 
that the furthest point navigable for large boats, is much 
nearer to the coal mines of Ombilin than it appeared to be on 
former maps ; so much so that the Hari is of as much impor- 
tance, as a highway for the transport of minerals to the East 
Coast, as the river Indragiri itself. In surveying the southern 
part of the Padang up-lands it was discovered that the rivers 
Mamoun and Pottar belong in no way to the Eouantan 
basin, but are affluents quite distinct from the Hari. But 
most notably in the survey of Lebong was the inaecui-acy of 
former surveys made apparent. 

The mountains of the interior of Sumatra have been 
described with great exactness by Mr. Veth in the 2nd part of 
our work, which also contains all the geological and meteoro- 
logical records. The large collection of photographs of the 
country and of the people taken by him, are assuredlv not 
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than 500 objects, almost the whole of which have been repro- 
duced in the 3rd part of our work. We trust that they will 
give a true idea of the life and customs of the Malays, set 
forth as they are in thirteen chapters of our ethnographical 
description. In my linguistic researches, I set myself as 
much as possible to note words and to collect manuscripts. 

As to these latter, I frequently had them read and ex- 
plained to me, in order to learn the real meaning and the 
proper pronunciation of woi'ds. The difficulties I had to 
overcome will be evident to all those who will take the trou- 
ble to examine the word-lists of the Ea-was and Lebong 
(known as the Eedjang) dialects, and the songs, puzzles and 
proverbs which I gathered from- the lips of the people themselves, 
as well as the Manangkabo, Mouroi-Batou andTouankou- 
nan Tjeredeg manuscripts. Besides, I was fortunate enough 
to gather complete information about the figure-charaefcers 
of the Eentjoung as well as the method of spelling and 
writing them. 

This figure-writing owes its name to themanner in which 
the words are engraved with the point of a knife upon strips 
of bamboo. 

I was, on several occasions, able to gather interesting in- 
formation with regard to the aborigines of this part of the 
country — ^the Eoubous — and I am in a position to state this 
curious fact, viz., that their language, which at the first 
glance appears to differ entirely from Malay, appears on 
closer investigation to he almost the same language as that 
of the Malays who inhabit the Kouhoii district. Only, the 
pronunciation of the Eoubous is harsher, and their peculiari- 
ty of expression takes the form of a dialect. 

We were lucky enough to obtain some valuable botani- 
cal specimens, and some other fortunate finds go to show 
that our researches were not altogether fruitless. But most 
remarkable of all were the results of our zoological investiga- 
tions. We brought back 30 mammals, 285 birds, 173 reptiles 
and amphibians, 385 fish, 5 to 6 thousand insects, including 
323 species of lepidoptera, and a large number of molliises.'^- 


XT 4.* of this collection is now in the Eoyal Museum of 

JTatural History at Leyden. 
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Amongst; tliese aniiiials, there are many new species, 
especially amongst the insects of which many species had 
never previously been obriervod in Biuiiatra, Looking at this 
large number of animals eoliectetl in a comparatively short 
space of time, one might be led imo th.e mistake of supposing 
that the formation of vsuch a collection would be an easy matter. 
Without counting the diiliculty of preparinu and packing up 
most of the specimens, the very hunting for them was attended 
with iiiaiiy obstacles, and involved great loss of time. The 
richness of the trojiical fauna has passed into a proverb, 
not without reason, but likii most trca-sures, it must be 
sought after out of the beaten track, and it is only little by 
little that the paths leading to the hidden treasures of 
nature are to be discovered. 

In giving the preceding resuiue, I Ir.ive accomplished 
the task alloted to me, but permit ihe now to introduce you 
in imagination, for a few inoments at least, to tlui countries 
visited by my companiaiis and ui3-seif at the time that we tra- 
versed these uncultivated regions, dee]>ly impressed with their 
luiique beauty. I will choose those ])agos of lair journal which 
describe our ascent of the peak of Korin tji, or Iiidrapurn, the 
highest mountain in Sumatra, and one of the highest 
volcanoes in the Indian Archipelago. V/o were in the 
country of the twtclve kotas,” a district bounded on the 
>S. W. by the above-named mountain, and ns before ourselves 
no European, and still less 0113^ native, had ever attempted 
the ascent, the preparations for our dejiarture occupied some 
space of time. Our lirst i<]ea was to take with ns na.tivo 
carriers, called but as it was too risky to set out 

with our necessary baggage wit limit knowing anything about 
the nature of the gToiind, or even if it were possible to reach 
the summit, we took the precaution of sending some 
explorers on ahead as an advanci^-girrrd. The superstitions 
nature of these people, however, so excited their imagination 
that they returned to iis with ail sorts of extravagant stories 
of the inaccessible rocks they iiad seen, and the fearful 
monsters they had met. A secoiid attempt on their part 
was more successful, and altliough uncertain as to being 
able to reach the highest point, wo set out on the 5th 
Locombeiv 18775 fall of ardour and determination* Besides 
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[he coolie^s, we wore accompanied by tlio two guides wliu bid 
conducted the exploring parties, and l>y the Toua]ik<.m of 
DourianTaroinig, an intelligent chief, with two of his followers. 
Each hoiiU carried 8 eJmpaks (4-i ML) of rice, wdiilst the 
two guides and the chief’s follovfers carried between them 
4-0 Besides rice, each had to cany^a part of the 

baggage necessary for such a long stay in the jungle : lirstly, 
our canip>bod>s, and Idambous^ or mosquito ciirlaiiis, articles not 
less indispensable than a change of dollies in case of rain ; 
some simple cooking utensils, and some tinned provisions, to 
afford a change in our principal diet, viz., rice; tliese 
constituted onr equipment, together witli the other part of 
our baggage, consisting of iiistriunents for making geo- 
grapliiciil and atmospheric observations, whilst tliose neces- 
sary for the collection of plants andaniiiuils were not wu.ntijjg, 
and Hnally 2 chairs and some guns and aniinunition completed 
the whole. Every portion of our ba-ggage tvas carefully wrapped 
up in tarpaulins, which, fastened together, served as a roof for 
our shelter at iiiglit. Clad in the simple dress suitable for a 
■wandering life in these v/ild regions, we set out, and our 
first task was to clear a path with our wood-knives for the 
'koulls, ddiese carriers, who, in Sumatra, are accustomed to 
eaiTyingtlieirburdenson their lioads, 'would never have been 
able to get along in the small space sufficient for piirsons nut 
laden, and -would liave been liable every mcaneiit to get caught 
in the liuiios and thorny branches spreading out in every 
direction overhead, if the guides had not formed a regular 
bed-, so to speak, for the long Iin.e of k?ndis following 
tliem. We -wore soon obliged to quit the pjiili on ac- 
count of the unfavourable miture of the ground, a.nd 
to eoiitmue onr inarch along the bed <4 a river, a change 
which consideraldy diminished onr speed and compelled 
our kouli,^ to drop a long distance behind. When %ve 
left the vvater to take again to dry land, our first care, wiiiie 
waiting for the koiilu to rejoin us, wns to look around to 
see if there was aiiytliiiig worth cariyiiig off. "We perci^ived 
an object -wlmh wo were far from expecting to find in such a 
pla(;e, namely a lniinanskull,which projecting out of tlio water 
wnis gazing at us with hollow orbits.* ripproadiing, we dis- 
covered 'the thigh bones belonging to the same inilividual, 
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a Malay, wlio two years pi'evioiisly had been banished from liis 
negari on aecoiiiit of leprosy. Ten souke ^ of rice had 
been set apart for liim, and lie had betaten himself in tins 
direction provided wdtli an axe, a chopper, a wallet contain- 
ing tobacco and sirih, and a flint and find Thus equipped, 
he had begmi to climb the great iiioiintaiD, the Peak of Ko- 
rintji in order to seek among the moimtain-spirits a cure tor 
his frightful malady.'"' He may, perhaps, have reached the 
summit, but it would seem that the spirits did not grant his 
■wish. Though it may seem inliiiinaii to treat fellow creatures 
ill this ■way, we must remember that the instinct of jjreserva- 
tion, in countries wdiere the population is too often decinmt- 
ed by epicleinics, leads easily to measures of this kind.^ \\e 
perched the skull, blanched by the alternate action of air and 
water on the end of a pole by the riverside, so as to find it 
easily on our return, feeling sure tliaf no one would come in 
the interval to disputebvith us this strange product of the 
soil. We followed the path wdiich led^froiii the si ream 
towards the mountain slopes, and which was nothing but a 
broad track formed by elephants and rhinoceroses. Tliis 
hronght ns at about o'clock in the afternoon to Tiinbouloun. 
There, "we found sucli an exeellenb I’estiiig place i.<>r the 
night, amidst a conglomeration of projecting volcanic rocks, 
that we resolved not to ymsli on further, and all the more so 
because the ZwJ/s were still far behind. It was only an hour 
afterwards that the first arrived, and as their ninnbor gradu- 
ally increased, we laid to listen to confase<l aceounts of 
the diflieulties they had ■undergone, and the misfortunes they 
liad met \vith. 

Tjie short time remaining before sunset v;as oeciipiiHl in 
following up for a bit the course of the river, and not far 
from our encpanpment, we came across a stream, the limpid 
water of which dashed down from a height of 20 feet between 

Ainorij^ j^Talav ric.‘s mountai n-tops are roi^orwd to as places of seclu- 
Bjmi and penance, a? ])einr.‘ >'le of pov/eruil npirUs. Bee fas to Ja’i'aj, 

Jonrn. hid. A roll., FV. ]l 110; Foi.d>es, M istern Aroliipolajfo, 103; f.Sunnitr.O 
Id, lOS ; ('‘BoniC‘ 0 ) 'jdj»l-5;‘lu*irt vtior Xed. Ind. 4 Jaarican.if, 2 <leel. p. U ; Prim. 
Cult, IF. r) ; (h\radahaB(‘ar} Ellir'/ liisrory of Hadag-a-sear, P ^-4 ; Bee also 
joiim. Fiid. Arch. IX, I2rj ; and E ills* Polv^neman Eescna'elies, 3., 307 and 
I\h. 404. 
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granite \ 7 nlls. The water dripped ceaselessly from trailing 
creepers pmd from the rocks which overlinng* the cataract. 
R very thing around was damp, the air chill, and the silence, 
which weighed like lead npon the whole scene, was unbroken, 
save for the nionotoiicrCis noise of the falling drops. In the 
meantime some of onr /mie/Zs began to cut down yoniig* trees 
and branches, and to drag them to the place where we intended 
to form our bivouac. The lopped branches formed the sup- 
ports of our dyfeiling-place, which, thanks to ilie natural 
slielter we had found, was for once Cjuickly enoiigli put up, 
and in which, besides our baggage, there was space enough to 
lodge our follow^ers, A little distance on our left, a large fire 
was lighted at which our cook busied himself in preparing a 
meal as frugal as it was welcome. A second fire was lighted in 
front of the hut, its tall flames casting such fantastic shadows 
around that we had no fear of being disturbed by any wild 
beast. After long marches, such as w^e made nearly every 
day of our expedition, one is not nnieli disposed to prolono* 
the evening after having dined. The conversation soon 
begins to flag, and the slightest hint is sufficient to convince 
the company of the advantage, nay the necessity, of goino* 
to rest. We found this to be so, and whilst the hmlis were, 
according to their custom, squatting round the fire engaged 
in animated conversation, w^o "were stretching our wel'med 
limbs on our camp-beds, which though very simple, made a 
much more comfortable bed than the bare ground. The 
next morning we made haste to continue our journey, and 
just allowing eiioagli time to cook a few liandfuls of rice, 
wliich with ship’s biscuit formed our breakfast, we were on 
our waxy by half-past 6 o’clock. 

We still followed the track formed by the pachyderms, 
which led ns upwards to the north of the mountain. T?e 
advanced very slowly, having continually to clear the path of 
fallen trees, and twisted creepers. 

We marched in front with the guides, and towards 11 
o’clock we arrived at a hut wliich had previously sheltered them, 
but which we could not now make use of, on account of its 
distance from any water we could drink, ^ and also b(?caiise 
our day’s task was by no means done. At about 8 o’clock in 
the afternoon we came to the last hu±. ocenpied by the ^^uides, 
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rather more faToiirably situated hy reason of its proximity to 
water. We commenced at once, therefore, to establish our- 
selves there, and after we had cleared and lev’'elled a space of 6 
metres long by 2 broad, we put up a long shed or pondoh 

I will not weary you with a too detailed account of our 
undertaking. Suffice to say that after several fruitless at- 
tempts to push forward, we resolved on the 7tli December to 
leave our kotdis behind with the baggage, and to endeavour 
ourselves, each escorted by two men with axes, to reach the 
summit by different routes. 

On the 8tli of December, about half-past twelve, I was 
only about 200 metres from the summit, when my guide, 
stumbling over a loose stone, fell on his face. Turning 
round, I found him sitting on a rock, his mouth was 
bleeding and his knee and arm were bruised. At this 
moment a violent peal of thunder, with at least a hundred 
reverberating echoes, broke over our heads. My guide 
instantly began to urge a return. Let us go back, Tuan, 
since we know the way. It is beginning to get dark and we 
are going to have heavy rain.” A second thunder-clap, as 
loud as the first, sounded almost as he spoke. ' 

^‘The mountain is angry,” he continued do not let us 
wait longer.” Looking up towards tlie summit where a short 
time before a picturesque crest of jagged rocks had stood out 
above the gravel slopes of the mountain, I could perceive 
nothing but a black and threatening cloud. There was 
nothing for us but to return. But this was not so easy, the 
stones which previously had seemed so solid, broke away 
every moment under our feet, bringing down others in their 
fall. 

Arriving at the spot where we had quitted the forest, we 
resolved to follow up the course of the river as well as possir 
ble as far as the cataract just above our hut. In this we 
succeeded, and at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon we reached 
our bivouac. 

On the sixth day after leaving the plain, we at last got to 
the top. It was on my hands and feet that I climbed the last 
part, and the view that then met my eyes made me start back 
with surprise, what I had. taken for the top was but the 
narrow rim of a yawning <^ter with precipitous sides. More 
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than 1,000 metres below, water and sulphur were seething 
and giving off vapours, which filled the cavity for moments 
at a time, and then lifted so as to reveal to us the whole 
bottom of the abyss. This floor presented a sandy surface, 
with lakes of sulphur here and there, easily recognisable by 
their yellow colour, and a number of sniall arteries connect- 
ing them. To my right and left the cliffs were more elevated, 
and prevented my seeing the suiTomiding country, lea ving only 
a view of the summits of mountains in the distance. Notwith- 
standing the grand spectacle presented by the high lands 
of Padang, I could not, but express a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at our situation, for I saw that it wwild be very diffi- 
cult to make our way round the lofty and rugged edge, 
whose exterior slope, at an angle of not less than 45*“^ was 
composed of such loosely holding shingle, that a single step 
was sometimes enough to send immense stones rolling down 
the precipice. 

A few moments later M. Veth rejoined me, and after 
having satisfied himself that the rocks on our right were 
.absolutely inaccessible, he proceeded to try and discover, more 
to the south, a spot level enough to set up the trii}od rest of 
our telescope, by means of which we were to observe the 
surrounding country. After a quarter of an hour’s climb he 
called for the instruments; the Mandor, or head of the 
JcoiiUs, with his men, advanced a few steps, but then sa,t 
down, declaring that they were giddy. Only two coolies 
ventured to follow me to the spot where my companion rviis 
waiting. Climbing ovej’ sharp rocks, we at last readied a 
level space of a few metres. Our observations, however, had 
to be very brief, for big clouds collecting on all sides hindered 
all exploration. To the S. E. towards the Gounoung Tonjoulc 
(seven mountains) we noticed a large lake shut in by serrated 
peaks, forest clad. In bygone ages this mountain, ha.d 
evidently been a gigantic volcano, such as the Peak of 
Korintji at the present day. 

N. W. from the foot of the Gounoung Toujoiik, the first 
rice fields of Korintji are situated on the banks of a consider- 
able torrent. ^ These fields were flooded and shone in the sun- 
shine like polished plates of metal. Lastly, when a big cloud 
suddenly intercepted our view, we noted the state of the 
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barometer and tlie tbermoineter. The first indicated 495 
millimetres, the second 7^8. C. On the following day we 
succeeded in reaching the highest summit of the mountain. 

We ]iad been forced to send back five coolies who had 
broken down, and even the Chief of Dourian Ta,roung himself 
was obliged to leave us through illness. As our provisions were 
sensibly cliininishiiig, and we were afraid that the i*est of the 
coolies would not he able to stand the fatigue and cold much 
longer, we decided to return. 

I must not quit this subject without making some 
observations upon the character of the famia and of 
this volcano, which rises to a height of 3,(>00 metres. 

As far as the place where we spent the first night, the 
forest generally resembled those we had already so often 
traversed, containing a considerable number of large trees 
linked together by strong creepers and heavy rottin-ymmcm. 
The htU idses side by side with the ivaringhi, the sacred 
tree of the Hindoos, the lioiihang^ the sianouk, or milk- 
tree, with its white bark, and the wild kabau or kapok. 
The undergrowth consists of large-leaved bamboos, with 
knotted stems ^vhich interlace in evexy direction, of the 
dahun kaiari^ much used in Malay households, of the balmi- 
king -with its edible flowers, and a large variety of ferns and 
grasses. . 

Advancing upwards, towards our second halting place, 
bamboos were replaced by varieties of pouar, whilst along 
the river banks the djamhou-ajar were met with, and further 
on, in the jungle, mertvnti and other straight-stemmed trees. 
At this elevation rattan is still common enough, hut as in the 
case of the Kanes, it is finer and weaker than in the lowlands. 

Ascending higher still, the trunks of the various species 
of tlie kall^ and the djinth-ikUlang diminish in size, and we 
notice that they are twisted, knotted, and covered with 
different kinds of moss. The rattans and climbing plants 
become jirtc and more rare, grasses take the place of the 
poiiai'y to be replaced in turn by tlie thick-stemmed pakou- 
ramm, a species of fern which, together with other volcanic 
plants, is found right up to the summit. 

Above a height of 2,500 metres, no trees worthy of the 
name are to be met with, but various kinds of flowering, or 
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sweet-smelling slinibs, such as the Idwang^ the hark of which 
has au odour of orange-flowers, as also the flowers, the leaves , 
and the fruit of the mrikmandjari^ a number of sharp edged 
grasses, and several graceful species of nepenthe. At the 
highest point, which exceeds 8,000 metres, wherever a 
little vegetable soil is collected in corners of the porous rock, 
are to be -seen, besides the plants alreadj'’ mentioned, the 
lohah with its yellow flowers, and the tjapo-goumng, whose 
little white flowers and j^ointed velvet leaves remind us of 
the Edelweiss of the Alps, I will not go into the question as 
to whether the presence of these jflants proves the fertility of 
the soil, but it is certain that the soil of the geiitie slope 
to the east and to the north-east of the Peak, is singularly 
inch, and perfectly suited to agricultural enterprise. 

In digging the ground for the foundations of our liiifc, 
m well as in places wliere landslips had occurred, I ascer- 
tained that the vegetable soil was in places more than a 
metre in depth. But in order to obtain satisfactory results 
from the cultivation of this district, it would first of all be 
necessary to supplement its px’esent scanty population 
with a supply of labourers from Hindostan, Java, or 
elsewhere. 

The result of our observations of animal life, after leav- 
ing the foot of the mountain, may he stated in a few words. 
The large animals did not show themselves, which indeed 
they rarely do, for in the depths of these vast forests animal 
life seems exinct. The tracks of the rhinoceros were only 
met with up to a height of 2, 000 metres, those oi the elephant 
not beyond 1,500 metres; wild chamois frequent the inacces- 
sible rocks, and choose out those crevices and grottos which 
by their projections afford them cover from the wind and 
rain. ITp to the very top we found tracks and droppings of 
this cmtilocarpus sumatrensis. With regard to insects, we 
remarked at the summit, some bees, gad flies, some small 
black insects under stones, and here and there a butterfly. 
We also met with a species of brown pigeon, perhaps the Treron 
Nasim, and some smaller birds with green wings and red heads. 
Leeches were only perceived up to a height of 1,800 metres, 
while spiders, especially those of the family of Lgeodden 
do not go higher than 8^000 metres. 
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We came down the nioniitain much more slowly than 
we had gone tip. Still the rate at which we were going pre- 
vented Its from bestowing siiffieieiit attention on the natural 
features by which tve were surrounded, and on the peculiari- 
ties of the mysterious forests in which the struggle for 
existence is ceaselessly going on— a struggle which man is 
often unable to explain. 

What a delightful feeling it is to reach, at the close of 
day, an open space v/heve one cun give oneself wholly over to 
the repose and comfort of a bivouac. Many of these places 
will remain indelibly in our memories. Thus on the evening 
of the 5th October, we ‘ arrived at Sungei Sapi, a most pic- 
turesque spot. Our people were already busy putting up a 
shelter for ns under the river bank. The banks rose sheer up 
botli sides, leaving only a clear view of the water up and down 
stream. Our hut was quickly built on the stony soil of 
the upper part of the river-bed, which was then dry. Soon the 
lire for preparing our repast was lit, whilst near at hand 
resounded the axes engaged in felling the trees destined for 
building our pondoh ov hut. All around is movenrent, not, 
however, to be of long duration, for as soon as the strictly 
necessary labour is over, everyone makes himself as com- 
fortable as possible, in order to make the most of this charm- 
ing resting-place. 

Let us take the trouble to more minutely examine the 
ground around us. By the path leading to the river, and 
at a short distance from it, we notice coffee-bushes, durians, 
mangosteeiis, and jambu-trees. It is evident that these are 
not forest trees, Init are the living remains of a village, which, 
like so nrany others, has disappeared. "N'ofc a house whose 
inhabitants might have told us their story has been left 
standing; nothing has survived but these few fruit trees 
which nature will reclaim in like manner, so as to completely 
>yipe out every vestige of the past. 

To our left, the river flows slowly over a bed of stones, 
and not far away hidden from us by a bend. 

On our right liand the scene is very different. The 
water flows impetuoasly and dashes itself down from a high 
rock into a deep basin, falling in a broad sheet with a con- 
tinuiii roar, like an avalanche of pearls, and bringing witfe ■ 
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it an icy cuiTeiit of air. It would be imiiossible to imagine 
a more picturesque bit of water scenery than this natural 
basin. As long as the day-light lasted we made notes, or 
arranged the collections made during the day. 

The approach of night forced us to give np our 
Avork, and Ave placed our chairs at the Avater's edge 
enveloping ourseh-es in fragrant Haiuna smoke. The sub- 
dued eifects of tAvilight are unfortunately unknown in these 
countries. It is as though the sun were in haste to bide 
himself, and in this enchanting spot the night fell suddenly 
and coA’ered all our landscape with its black A^eil. 

Then almost at once we heard the leader of the insect 
orchestra take up his office, and Avith a diabolic note give 
the signal to begin. The light of phosphorescent cock- 
chafers shine fantastically amidst the trees, hats flit like 
shadows around our resting-place. 

The IcouUs, Avho have lighted a second lire on the other 
side of the hut, are squatting round it, intercepting the light, 
Avhich thus falls only on a portion of the riv'or and hardly 
reaches the distorted tree-roots Avhich a laud-slip has exposed 
on the opposite side. 

Our rice Avill soon be ready ; our old cook is giving it 
his Avhole attention. Clad only in a pair of trousers, he is 
sitting cross-legged and is with imperturbable gruAuty stir- 
ring his rice Avitli a long spoon. His Avhole figure is 
stiff, severe, and rigid, as though it Avere carved in 
Avood. Of the Malays seated between ns and the fire, Ave can 
only distinguish the outlines, Avhilst every feature of their 
companions avIio are sitting opposite to us is viguuronsly 
brought out by the red gleams, produced by the light of the 
flaming Avood" upon their broAvned faces and bodies. And 
Avhile they rest themselves, smoking their cigarettes, they 
listen attentively to one of their number Avho is telling the 
history of some preAuons excursion. Doubtless, noAvhere docs 
nature offer more splendid spectacles than in these distant 
forests. There is no monotony, on the contrary, an infinite 
variety. Sometimes the surroundings inspire ns with calm, 
at other times Ave ai-e awed by the stern force with Avhich na- 
ture works out her ends. The aspect of Avatcr rushing down- 
yrard from the mountains Avith ever increasing impetuosity, 
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tearing a way for itself and over tlie most colossal 

and massive rockSj is truly terrific 

And what shall we say regarding the fine layer of earthy 
which covers the rock^ and which, although often not more 
than a few eentiniStres in depth, yet nourishes and gives its 
vital forces to a forest of gigantic trees, of brushwood and 
lianes infinitely varied, and wearying the imagination with 
their diversity of form and colour ? 

Our European forests cannot be compared with the flora 

which Sumatra presents to our astonished eyes. GUgantio 
trees strike their tenacious roots into the earth, or project 
them into the air, as though nervously defending tliemselves 
against the attacks of assailants. 

In straight lines and fantastic curves, branches, leaves, 
trunks and roots, twist in and out disputing for noumh- 
ment ; here lianes attach theiiiselves like tightened ropes to 
the trees, or else twist in spirals round a young tree, whilst 
there, they are poised without support, cork-screw fashion. 
What is the meaning of this spiral wutliout a prop? The 
victim which it formerly entwined, succumbed to its stifling 
embrace and fell into dust, leaving only the fatal knot which 
had strangled it. No plant can grow witliout a struggle : 
parasites are everywhere, on the bark, on the branches, on 
the leaves. It may easily be understood how hard it is to 
recognise the parent amidst this chaos; the parasites climb 
from branch to branch, until the last leaf disappears, and 
the last twig, bending beneath their weight, siieeumbs, and 
hangs like the powerless arm of a vanquished man. And all 
this li^xuriant verdure, striving to climb on high in order to 
enjoy the sparkling sunJigiit, twists about and forms an in- 
extricable network, which only the wood-knife and the axe can 
unravel. The rattan winds about like a snake between the 
most delicate stems as well as between the thickest trunks, 
and rears its spiny head, like a plume, amidst the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 

Eroin time to time a bamboo grove presents an agi’eeable 
change to the eye. The large stems spring forth majes- 
tically, to fall afterwards in graceful corves ; sometimes the 
path is blocked by a Mien tree, which in its heavy fall has 
dragged down a whole plantation with it, while crushing a 
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portion of the forest opposite. Knowing that time with his 
inevitable scythe will put all things in orclerj the native in 
such a case avoids the obstacle, goes round it, and clears him- 
self a new path which rejoins the old one further on. 

Gloomy obscurity and heavy silence weigh upon these 
forests, never visited by Europeans, and seidoin by Malays. 
At midday, surrounded by native followers, there should be 
nothing to alarm one in such a i>laee, nevertheless one lifts 
one’s head with a shudder, when the mysterious stillness is 
broken hy a falling leaf, fluttering down and grazing the 
tree-branches, or by a loosened stone rolling down a ravine. 
It is the influence exercised by this tropical nature. 

Thus in a framework of verdure, the torrent rolls down 
from rock to rock with foam whiter than snow, until, become 
at last a cataract, it sways the broad leaf of the pisang, as 
easily as the lace-like fern. The basin into which it is ever 
pouring its limpid water contains myriads of shining fish, 
which find nourishment in the fruit which the torrent brings 
down with it. And when chance rays of sun-light manage to 
pierce the dome of verdure, then one’s eyes are greeted with 
a splendour of tints and colours, which one must have seen 
before one can admit that it is impossible to describe them. 

But other surprises are in store for us in these wild 
localities. When after marching for several houi's, or rather 
jumping from stone to stone in the bed of a river, one enters 
the forest, one is struck by the incredible mass of dead 
leaves which one meets with, and which form a fertile soil 
for the trees from which they have fallen. All these leaves 
are covered with a mildew as glossy as silk, delicate as 
a spider’s web, and white as snow, standing out against 
a dark background. Indeed one is afraid to make a step 
lest one should destroy in an instant these works of art of 
such inimitable delicacy and elegance. In the midst of these 
is enthroned ^ the Giant of the Forest, the mcilalo%mie% a tree 
whose trunk is a metre and a half in diameter, and which rears 
its majestic head straight overhead at a height of 100 feet. 

It is natural that one should be singularly impressed 
by this contrast, or rather by these extremes which meet, as 
the proverb says, like the first and last pages of a treatise 
on Botany placed side by side. 
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The tree-trunks are coirered with many species of 
plants, belonging, it is true, to the same family, but rarying 
infinitely in their development. Here are rattans twining 
round a tree like the boa round its prey. There the akar 
lamloiitou thick as man’s arm grows side by side with the 
rotan emhomi as fine as thread. 

As has already been remarked, few large animals are 
met with in these regions. Sometimes one hears the shrill 
note of the argus pheasant. Occasionally a monkey is visible 
leaping and swinging from one branch to another. But as 
far as the smaller animals are concerned, an attentive explor- 
er may observe much. Amongst insects, we found many 
whose only means of defence lay in their disguise, creatures 
which so much resemble, in form and colour, the earth and 
the plants amongst which they live as to he mistaken for them. 
They must have had many enemies to be obliged to assume 
this disguise in order that their s^^ecies may preserve its vitality. 

Before ending this narrative, I must tonch upon the 
charms which night offers amidst these forests. Hardly has 
the darkness set in and the stars begun to gleam through 
the leafy roof than the forest is lighted up by a thousand 
fires which, at first stationary, seem to be resting in the tree 
tops in order to afterwards take flight in graceful curves, and 
at last be lost to sight, like shooting stars. 

Even the leaves, the dead twigs, the very soil itself, seem 
to give forth a phosphorescent radiance. This formless mass 
covering the earth, which but lately impeded our march, is 
now enveloped in a mysterious light; we might describe 
it as an enchanted garden, like those of the Arabian stories, 
if this simile were not worn threadbare. 

It is unfortunate that this fairy-like scene is marred by 
the music of cicadae, which far from producing the harmoni- 
ous sounds which would be appropriate to une belle nuUfantas- 
iique^ assail our ears with piercing cries, uttered with 
demoniacal strength and a pertinacity only to be paralleled 
by the bass notes in this impromptu concert which are sup- 
plied by the mountain torrent. 

Such are the sights that nature unfolded to us in Sumatra. 
It will easily be understood that we shall not readily forget 
them. 





Further Notes on the Rainfall of Singapore 


F ive years ago I had the privilege of submitting a few 
notes on the rainfall of Singapore, which appeared in 
No. 7 of this Journal. I now purpose to add a few more re- 
marks on this interesting study. 

In the last notes above referred to, the registers of two 
places only wei-e taken into account, viz., those of the old 
criminal Prison between Brass Bassa and Stamford Roads, 
for the rainfall in Town, and Mr. Knight’s on Mount 
Pleasant, Thompson Road, for the country ; but in 1880, on 
the removal of the Criminal Prison to its new locality, the 
former was discontinued, and later on Mr. Knight changing 
his residence the latter also. 

It, therefore, became necessary to take a more general 
view, and a table has been prepared of the Mean Annual Rain- 
fall of Singapore as observed at present at seven stations, 
which, through the kindness of Dr. Rowelu, Principal 
Civil Medical Officer, Straits Settlements, in permitting me 
to have access to the records, I now have the pleasure of 
submitting, together with charts shewing the ranges of the 
Mean Annual Rainfall, and Rainy Days since 1869. It wiU be 
an easy matter to continue these eharis, say at intervals 
of five years, and thus arrive at some idea of the law of the 
rainfall of Singapore. 

Mr. Skusnek in his article on “Straits Meteorology” 
(No. 1 2 of this Journal), is of opinion that it is “ not too 
early to endeavour to obtain some results from the series 
of Rainfall returns” now to hand, and has ventured to con- 
nect certain outbreaks of cholera, beri-beri, &c., with the 
rainfall. The concluding paragraphs of that article are veiy 
hopeful and promising. The chart accompanying this 
paper apparently bear-s out his anticipations that “ an excess 
of rain may be looked for in the yeai-s 1884-85,” for the line 
is an ascending one ; but it requires the tracings of a few 
more years to get a clear knowledge of the rhythm of the 
alternations of periods of lesser and greater ascents before 
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the corresponding fallings, For instance, tlie chart shows 
a sudden fall in the amount of rain for 1871 and 1872, with 
a slowly inereasing rise up to 1875, followed by a still lower 
fall in 1877 (the lowest recorded). In 1878 there is almost 
double the rainfall of 1877,insing still higher in 1879, from 
which period down to 1883, the annual rainfall was steadily 
decreasing, but in 1884 it again ascended, and may ascend 
further if Mr. Skinner’s conclusions rest on a soimd basis/^ 
The continuous and steady improvements in the sani- 
tary condition of Singapore town and suburbs within the 
last eight years haye been so marked, that it would hardly 
be fair to draw conclusive inferences from the old returns of 
health by comparing them with those of recent dates, and 
attributing any difierenees to the rainfall. For instance, 
when cholera broke out as an epidemic in 1873 (having been 
in the first instance imported from Bangkok where the 
disease was raging virulently) Singapore was suffering badly 
from want of water, the season w^as unusually diy, nearly all 
the wells such as they were — many being mere pits a few 
feet deep without any protective wall — had almost run dry, 
the brick conduit for bringing the -water from the impound- 
ing reservoir was a failure, as the water could not rise in the 
aqueduct over the canal, so that the poorer people resorted to 
the filthy canal w^ater when the tide had ebbed. The largest 
number of cases of cholera occurred in the vicinity of that 
Canal commencing from the Lunatic Asylum, which sxiffered 
extending to Kanipong Kapor, which w^as a regular 
hot-hed for developing, continuing and spreading the disease, 
and terminating at Eochor. . There were also some cases of 
cholei'a from Kainpong Malacca and the crow^ded parts of the 

* It is certninh well to wait until we have a larger series of aiuunil returns 
before generalising on sucli a matter too positively j ' and tliis branch of the sub- 
ject is only touched upon now to invite the attention of all who nmv keep m 
study our Meteorological Records. Rut from the evidence alre ady accumulated 
the long drought of 1SS2-S3, which ended last August, was, I maintain, clearly 
to be anticipated ; for it closed the solar period dating from llie limited rainfall 
(100 inches) in 1872-3, and the .subsidiary dry period, showing the fall of 
148 inches only, in 1876-7. An excess of rain may, in the same way, be looked 
for in the years 1884-5, and still more in 1883-6 : but not so great am excess, 
these years merely closing the subsidiary period of excess from 1870-80(223 
iiichesj.-~ Journal Ko. 12 of the Straits Brsxioh of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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town sontli of the Singapore river, places deficient in water 
supply, and where sanitation of any sort was never thought 
of. ■ ^ , 

Then, again, in 1875-77, outbreaks of cholera in an 
epidemic form were mainly averted by the untiring exertions 
of Messrs Bayliss and Colson who had charge of the water- 
works then ill course of completion. They opened up the 
conduit in several places near the Bace Course, and stationed 
a steam engine at the distal end of the aqueduct and pumped 
the water across the canal, rendering the precious element 
available to large numbers of people ; and, later on, by the 
completion of the water-works, good wholesome water was 
distributed throughout the town, which has helped to pro- 
duce so marked a change, that since then, cholera or chol- 
eraic diarrhoea has not appeared in an epidemic form. 

As regards beri-he'n\ I think the Medical returns will 
show a marked falling off in the numbers treated since the 
removal of prisoners to the new Jail. 

There can be no question that a great many unknown 
influences are at work on and around this globe of ours 
which more or less affect the health of its inhabitants. For 
some time past attention has been drawn to the %vonderful 
spots on the sun, and they have been the subject of study of 
many observers, but the results must necessarily be slow. 
That the moon also has a share in some of these influences 
must be conceded, for it is well known that atmospheric 
disturbances are more frequent at certain stages of the 
inoon’’s phases than at others, and quite recently there has 
been free expression regarding the influences caused or to 
be caused by the perihelia of certain planets, so that the 
coiiclnsioii is still forced on us, that it is as yet premature to 
calculate "with any certainty on this question 5 yet every little 
effdi't towards helpiii:^ its solution should be encouraged, 
and in time the skein which now seems tangled may be 
unravelled. 

In connection with this line of thought it may be sug- 
gested that^ in this, almost the wealthiest of the British 
Oolonies, it is not too soon to provide for an observatory n; 
der an Astronomer and Meteorologist. The equatorial p< 
tion of Singapore gives to the Astronomer a more interes'- 
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field for observations than can be obtained at higher or 
lower latitudes. But till such an idea is tahen np bj the 
powers that be, those who have the means, time and in- 
clination can contribute much information by daily obser* 
Tations of the sun when possible, registeiing the sun spots,, 
if any, and thus ascertain if there be any coiiBection between 
their occurrence and our rainfall; and the Principal Civil 
Medical Oificer would also help considerably if he could see 
Ms way to having rain gauges and registers kept at Cliangi 
or Siranggong (extreme east ), Tan jong Karang (west ), at 
the Police stations, Bukit Timah Eoad 7th mile, and Seli- 
tar ; a more general average of the rainfall could thus be 
ascertained. The absence of a station or stations well in 
the centre of the island is a drawback, the more so as many 
of the streams running into the impounding reservoir, which 
supplies the town with its drinking water, are fed by the 
mins falling on the southern aspect of Bukit Timah. There 
should be little diJficulty in teaching the Police Sergeants 
ill charge of the stations to keep the register. 


J. J. L. WHEATLEY. 


Chart shewing the rise and fall of Eain during the Years 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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Statement shewing the Mean Annual Eain-faU and Mean number of Eainy days, from 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE HILL TRIBES OF NORTH FORMOSA. 



In a previous number ot this Journal/^ I touched lightly 
on the subject of the probable origin of the Hill Tribes of 
.Pormosa, adding at the same time a short vocabulary of a 
dialect spoken by certain tribes and families occupying the 
savage forest-clad mountains to the South-East and South of 
the Chinese town of Banca quondam emporium 

of foreign and native trade in the North of the island — a town 
said some twenty years ago to have been composed of thirty 
to forty thousand Chinese souls. Its position as a trading 
centre has been somewhat interfered with of late years by the 
rival towm of Twatutia (situated only a mile or so 

to the North of Banca)^ whose growing importance is owing 
almost, entirely to the establishment there of foreign mercan- 
tile houses^ and to the rapid development ot the tea trade^ of 
which Twatutia is the principal mart. 

It is my present object to give a description of the abori- 
ginal tribes living in the hills iu rear of Banca extending in 
various directioiis tow-ards Su-oh Bay on the East coast, and 
more especially of those tribes living nearest to the western 
borderland in the neighbourhood of Kot Chiu for- 

merly. a Chinese border outpost,, as well as of those residing 
in the mountains at the back of San Ko Yeng and 

to the East also of To Ko Ham extending down to 

the Sylvian and Dodd ranges in the vicinity of the 
Petroleum Wells discovered by myself in the spring of the 
year 1865. 

Journal No. D, pp. G0--84. 
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The Hill Savages of North Formosa are, without doubt, 
exactly like other human beings in the shape of their 
bodies and luunbcr of their limbs, and although they 
are as wild ss the animals which roam about their country, 
have no written language of their own, and live in a most pri- 
mitive style, yet there are no signs of a Darwinian tail, neither 
do they at all give you the idea that their progenitors were of 
the monkey species. 

The men are not remarkably tall ; in fact I should say 
that few of them measure over five feet nine inches, and the 
majority of them are, probably, under five feet six inches. 
In* the* South of the island, it is said, the men are of a 
larger mould than those residing North of Latitude 24 N. 

The complexion of old men of the tribes is very sallow 
and often swarthy ; that of young, healthy w^arriors much lighter 
and clearer, but there is observable in the majority of faces a 
dark tinge not to be seen in the faces of Chinese, not quite so 
dark as the complexion of mixed descendants of Portuguese 
settlers in Macao, but resembling more the tint to be seen in 
the faces of fair-complexioned Japanese, They are, if anything, 
darker-skinned than ordinary Chinamen who have not been 
exposed to the sun but the peculiar strain referred to, does not 
appear so distinctly in the younger members of the tribe, or so 
strong, as it does in the complexions of those wdio have taken 
an active part in hunting, fighting, and in the hard daily strug- 
gle for existence. 

The skin of the daikest savage of the North of the island 
is not so dark as the complexions of many representatives of 
Spain, southern France and Italy, and in higher latitudes, 
many faces of Celtic type shew as dark a hue as that observa- 
ble in the faces of the aborigines of the North. In old mem- 
bers of the tribes, the colour of the skin assumes a duskier and 
sallower tint, constant on the frequent exposure to the sun and 
to the w^eather, but wdth all this, there is no similarity of colour 
to that visible in the faces of African negroes. 

The strain of negro blood w^as plainly visible in the 
faces of the wrecked IVllew' Islanders, but in the colour 
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of tlie skin and in the texture of the hair of the northern 
tribes there are no signs of negro extraction. Their hair is 
invariably dark and lank, not curly or frizzled, their lips are not 
so thick even as those of Malays, and the high noses possessed 
by many approach often the European type. With these 
evidences before us, it is safe to assume that these savages have 
inherited an intermediate colour not apparently traceable to 
negro admixture. The diversities of colour in men, whether in 
a civiLsed or wild state, have puzzled enquirers, I imagine, up 
to the present day, and it is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty now, after all the speculations and theories enunciated 
in books on the subject, whether our first parents were created 
black or fair-skinned. The stronger reasons are in favour of the 
former colour, in any case the hot rays of the sun seem to have 
the effect of only tanning the skin brown, even in the tropics, 
and this effect in Formosa, where, in the valleys, it is extremely 
hot for more than half the year, would appear to have no here- 
ditary consequence on the colour of young savages who are 
launched into the world year after year. The colour of the 
skin of all peoples must necessarily be a guide to descent, for 
it must be inherited, of course with modifications. I have 
considered it advisable to allude to this subject to prove that 
the savages of North Formosa are not apparently directly 
descended from the Eastern negro section of the human 
family, specimens of which are to bo found in the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean. It is well known that there are cer- 
tain dark curly-headed tribes in the Philippine group, and pos- 
sibly similar representatives of that class of people may later 
on he discovered in some of the numerous valleys of Formosa 
amongst the tribes to the South of the 24th papillel, when the 
U' hole of the country between Mount Morrison and the Sylvian 
Range has been thoroughly explored. The colour of the skin of 
all the Northern tribes 1 have seen appears to be of a uniform 
hue, without any variety, beyond a darker or lighter complexion 
observable when comparing bronzed and swarthy old men 
with younger members of the tribe who have never been much 
exposed to the weather. 

The general contour of the face resembles somewhat that 
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of a Malay, but tbe lips of the ForiHOsan savage are not so 
thick, neither are their noses (excepting in few instances) quite 
so flat as those of the Malays whom 1 have seen at Singapore 
and in China. It may safely he said that there is nothing in 
their physiognomy which resembles the Chinese, their natural 
enemies, whom they imagine to be the only other inhabitants 
of Formosa or indeed of the world. 

On first meeting a savage of the true type (not beggar 
savages who are to be found on the borders and often in Chi- 
nese villages), you notice immediately the wide clifiFerence 
betw^een him and the Celestial whom you have left on the 
opposite side of the boi’ders, not only in the shape of his head, 
but particularly in the expression of the eye, which reminds 
you more than anything else of the wild and anxious gaze of a 
Scotch deer-hound. The eyes of most of the young warriors 
are strikingly black and piercing, they always appear to be 
on the move, staring to their full extent and gazing with a clear 
but eager look as it were at some far distant object beyond 
you. In the eye of the younger huntsmen and warriors, you 
cannot recognise care, but the look of those in their prime 
speaks of anxious thought for the morrow and is an index of the 
general feeling of insecurity, which must frequently and 
naturally exist amongst men who almost daily .encounter 
dangers from contact with their human enemies, in the shape 
of neighbouring unfriendly tribes or the wily Chinese invader, 
as well as at times the wild animals of the forests, on the flesh 
of which they are, for tlie most part, dependent for their sub- 
sistence. The expression referred to is not one ot* fear, but 
denotes rather a life of care and anxiety. 

The head being generally small and round, tlie face 
is not particularly large or full. The eyes are very dark- 
coloured and straight cut, not at all oblique. In tluiso of 
good-looking young men and women, the lashes are dark and 
long, eyebrows blac k, strong and tlnck, l>ut not overhanging. 
In some faces they often nearly meet at the root of the nose. 
They are decidedly a very distinct feature of the face, as beards 
and whiskers are unknown and a moustache is seldom 
attempted, though I have seem certain old members of tribes 
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wearing a resemblance to one : as a rum an nans appearing 
on the chin or cheek are plucked out by the roots, a small pair 
of tweezers being used for the purpose. 

The shape of the heads of savages varies considerably, 
though the majority of them appear round and rather small. 
Their faces are for the most part of a Malayan type, some have 
a Jewish cast, and again you observe faces whose profiles 
resemble those of Europeans. I am inclined to think 
that these differences in physiognomies are attributable 
to the mixture of Malay, Philippine and Polynesian blood with 
the original ancient stocks previously existing in the island. 

Tlie men of the northern tribes are in the habit of tat- 
tooing the forehead and chin in horizontal lines of about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and one-sixteenth part of 
an inch in breadth right in the centre of the forehead from the 
parting of the hair, which is always in the middle, to the root 
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aborigines of the northern and central mountains are immense- 
ly fond of all sorts of trinkets. Bound the necks of old men 
and young warriors are seen necklaces of wild boars^ tusks and 
teeth of animals. They are worn often as heirlooms^ but prin- 
cipally as symbols of individual prowess. They often load their 
necks with metal trinkets, cuttle-fish beads^ to which they 
attach numerous little appliances connected with the priming and 
loading of their matchlocks, a motley sort of collection, which ex- 
cites the curiosity of the beholder. Every man who possesses 
a gun (pdhtm) wears round his neck curious-looking priming, 
flasks full of powder, and over his shoulder, or round his waist, 
an oblong-shaped case, made of skin, often containing several 
cylindrical-shaped wooden receptacles full of powder. He has 
generally about him a small bag containing shot and long 
iron projectiles almost the size of the little finger, which are 
slipped down the muzzle of the long-barrelled matchlock on 
top of the powder without any wad between. Matchlocks, 
however, are not very common in the interior, and even the 
border tribes are only scantily furnished with them. The ma- 
jority of the men are armed with bows and arrows, with which 
they make good practice at stationary objects. Bowmen wear 
round their waists a deer skin strap, or arrow-belt, and not a man 
is without a long knife called lalda. Another common append- 
age is a bag made either of hempen cloth or skin, about four 
or five inches broad and nine or ten inches long, in which they 
place dried tobacco leaves. Tobacco grows wild in many parts 
of the country inhabited by the savages, and in Chinese terri- 
tory it is cultivated to a large extent in certain districts. The 
savages simply sun-dry it, then rub it in their hands and place 
it in their pipes. In this form it is very mild. Foreigners 
make it into blocks by placing the leaves one above the other ; 
a little water is then sprinkled over them, sometimes a dash of 
rum, the leaves are then pressed into a compact bh)ck, or are 
compressed into a circular shape about the size of the wrist 
and tapering to a point at both ends. Tobacco made in this 
form is tied round tightly together with rope, and is a very 
good substitute for what is called ship’s tobacco. Native-grown 
tobacco, has been often prepared in this way by sailors on board 
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British gunboats visiting Tamsui^ and has been much appre- 
ciated by every one fond of a pipe. 

Chinese cultivate the tobacco plants and large quantities 
are exported in junks to the mainland, where it is cured 
according to Chinese taste, and in this form is re-imported for 
the use of Chinese only. The plant seems to thrive in Formosa 
luxuriantly, and it is a wonder that no attempt has been made 
here to manufacture cigars and chei’oots for foreign exportation. 
Judging from the quality and size of the leaf, there ought to 
be no difficulty in producing cigars equal to those made in 
Manila. 

The aborigines of the JTorth one and all smoke tobacco. 
Men and women invariably do so, and even young boys and 
girls are addicted to this pleasant vice, and as the plant grows 
wild and Formosa is a feverish and aguish country, it is not 
astonishing that smoking is such a common habit amongst 
them. Their pipes are made of hollowed bamboo and the stem 
{tutijL hidnd Mi) is also made of very thin bamboo reed, being 
about half a foot to a foot in length, according to the taste of 
the owner. The howls are often very tastefully and prettily 
carved and are frequently ornamented 'with pieces of metal. 
When not in use, the pipe is generally stuck in the hair at the 
back of the head by both men and women. 

The clothbig of these so-called savages living in the 
lower hills adjoining Chinese territory is, especially in the sum- 
mer months, very scant. It consists chiefly of a coat, called 
Ms resembling very much, an enlarged singlet open in the front 
and as a rule without sleeves. Four straight pieces of native 
hempen cloth are sewn together two to the back and two in 
front, leaving room for the arms to pass through, sewn also at 
the top over the shoulders, but open in front, exposing the 
chest and stomach. Sometimes they are buttoned across the 
chest, and sleeves are occasionally worn by border savages. 
These coats cover the back entirely, and reach down nearly as 
far as the knees, and although they are usually made of plain, 
coarse, bleached, hempen cloth, they are almost always em- 
broidered from the waist downwards, or interwoven with either 
blue or scarlet threads of long-ells, which they obtain from the 
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Chinese borderers. 

The patterns vary very much^ resembling somewhat the 
carvings to be seen on their pipe stems and not nnlike the tattoo 
lines and bars on the faces of the wmmen. They shew great 
diversity as well as regularity of design^ and if not imitations 
derived from outside sources^ they indicate not only originality 
but great taste. In addition to the I dials the men wear 
round their waists a strip of woven hemp four or five inches 
broad;, embroidered in the same way as the low^er part of the 
Idkds, This girdle or belt is called habhock, and is worn 
next to the skin as a rule, but sometimes outside the coat. 
The Ukds and habhock are almost the only articles of clothing 
worn by the men in the lower ranges of hills, but on the 
higher levels many wear coats, with sleeves, and sometimes 
clothes made of the skins of animals. 

In the summer months, one often meets men and boys roam- 
ing about with absolutely no clothes on at ail. Some consider 
full dress to consist of a rattan wicker-work closely fitting 
cap * others strut about all day long with only the 

belt or liabhock round their waists, with the lalCio stuck in it. 

The blade of the is aboxit a foot and a half long and 
is always kept sharp. It is set in a haft ot wood, which is 
usually adorned in the same way as their pipes, with carvings 
and pieces of metal. The blade is protected by a sheath of 
wood on one side and an open wire work guard on the other. 
At the end of this scabbard is often fixed part of the tail of a 
Chinaman, or other enemy, who has fallen a victim in some 
border war or on some head-hunting expedition. The laldo 
is a most necessary article to possess, for with it they cut their 
way through the jungle and thick undergrowth, with it they 
give the death-blow to the game they Imnt ; they use it in di- 
viding the animals they kill, they eat with it as sailors do 
with their knives, they cut and split firewmod with it, and last 
of all they cut off the heads of their enemies with this most 
useful implement. The blades are made l>y Chinese and are 
obtained by the savages in barter for deeffs horns, &c. ; 
often they are taken from the bodies of Chinese killed by them 
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ill tlieir numerous encounters with their would-be extermina- 
tors. ' ' 

On occasions the men sometimes wear tied over their right 
shoulder and llowiug down the back and across the chest, a 
square x^ece of variegated cloth (worn by women as a sort 
of petticoat, tied round the waist and reaching to the knees) , 
but this article of apparel is worn more by the women than 
the men. 

They wear another kind of coat, or rather jacket, called the 
hgiiting jacket. It is made in every way like the MMs, 
but in its size. Instead of extending low down the body, 
only reaches as far as the waist, and is more like a shell 
without sleeves than anything else. It is made of hemp, very 
closely interwoven with threads of scarlet long-elis, a colour 
which, amongst the northern tribes, seems to be the favourite. 
Farther south, towards the Sylvian Range, coats embroidered 
with blue thread of long-ells are more the fashion. The 
long-ells and camlets used by the border savages are 
obtained from their neighbours, the Chinese hillmen. In 
describing the dress of the savages, I am alluding at present 
more especially to that worn by men living in the hills to the 
North of N. Lat. 24, and to the East of 121 E. Long. There 
ax)pears to be very little variety in the costumes worn in this 
region, that is, in the lower ranges of Iiills, but at 6,000 to 
8,000. feet above the sea level, great differences in the appear- 
ance of the dresses as w^ell as in the manners and ways 
of the pecq^le are observable. A rather curious apology for 
a great coat is worn in damp or rainy weather, of which they 
get a very full share at all times of the year, for the lofty 
mountain ranges, varying from 4,000 to 12,000 feet running 
nearly the whole length of the island, offer a great attraction 
to rain clouds. 

This coat is made generally of the skin of the large brown 
deer, only partially cured by exposure to the sun and wind. 
The design is about as rude as anything can be, a slit of 
about six inches in length is made in the hide and at the end of 
the slit a circular piece of the skin is cut out, allowing just room 
for the neck. The stiffness of the hide and the narrow sx)ace 
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allowed for tlie neck prevent the coat dropping off the shoul- 
ders. A man with a covering of this kind can screw himself 
into such a position that no part of his hodv is exposed, ex- 
cepting his head, and on this he places his jockey- cap-shaped 
rattan cap, with the peak at the back, thus securing perfect 
protection from rain. A few other articles besides those named 
are carried, such as hand nets, fishing gear, rope port-tires 
(made of hemp or the bark of a tree), worn round the wrists 
of men armed with matchlocks, &c., but such articles will 
be referred to later on. 

/ To he contmueiL ) 


J. DODI). 


GENEALOGY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BRUNEI. 


[The following translation from a native Manuscript, which 
has been kindly communicated to tha Society by His Excellen- 
cy, W. II. Tiieachek, Esquire, Governor of British North Bor- 
neo, is a supplement to Sir Hugii Low^s paper published in 
No. 5 of this Journal, pp. 1-35. 

■ '.''El)..]; 

^ — :o:— — ■ 

The issue of Marhum Tumrang di rumput were Pangeran 
di Gadong Omar, who had many descendants, and Bandahara 
Bongstj, and Sultan Eamalumn, who also had many descend- 
ants ; we cannot enumerate them because there were so many 
of them; many of them became slaves; ask of others their 
history. 

Marhum Bi Lubah, Sultan Kamaludin, begat Pangeran 
di Gadong Abuul and Pangeran di Gadong Tajijdin, w^ho 
both became Ministers, and Pangeran Paduka Titan and 
Pangeran Kamarindra, who were both Chatnyas,^ Pangeran 
Tuah, Pangeran Neian, Pangeran Ontong, Pangeran Bada- 
KUDiN, Pangeran Kadir and Pangeran Apong were all his 
sons by concubines. 

He also had daughters — Raja Bulan, Raja PtjTRi, llaja 
N1TRAI.AM, Pangeran Boxgsu, Pangeran Sri Banum, Pange- 
ran Ratna and Pangeran Tuah, all borne by concubines. 

Sultan Muhammad Ala-eddin married Pangeran Sri Ba- 
num, a daughter of Pangeran Bandahara Ontong, by whom 
he had two children, the eldest Pangeran Muda Amir Bahar, 
who refused to be made Sultan, the other Sultan Omar Ali 
Saifuddin, Avho succeeded to the throne. 

Before Sultan Mx:hammad Ala-eddIxN became Sultan, his 
wife Pangeran Sri Banum died, and he married Raja Bulan 
and begat Pangeran Motalam and then he became Sultan. 
Marhum di Lubah made him Sultan because he was of the 
line of the Sultans. 

* A particular rank or order of nobilifey in Brunei, a corruption of 
hiya (Banek.), the military caste of ancient India.— Ed. 
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On the death of Saltan Muhammad Ala-ebdix the throne 
went back again to Marhum di Lubah. 

Pangeran Tuinmonggong Ampah^ half brother by a concu- 
bine of Marhum di Brunei (Saltan Muhammaj) Ala-ebdin) 
married Raja Bulan. ■ 

Sultan Omar Ali SAiii'UBDiN married Raja Pctri and begat 
Sultan Muhammad Tajudin. On Raja PcTRibs death Sultan 
Omar Ali Saieuddin married Raja I^uralam and has a son 
Sultan Muhammad Khan z"u3. Alam. On the death of Raja 
Kuralam he married Pangeran Istri Bongsu^ widow of Paii- 
geran Pamancha Kassim^ who bore a child called Pangeran 
•Salitia^ who was the daughter of Pangeran Pamancha Kassim. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan z^ul Alam, whose name was Pan- 
geran Ayah, married Pangeran Saliiia and begat Rajali Nu- 
RALAM, the mother of Sultan Omar Ali Saieudbin, who is now 
reigning, and Pangeran Muda Motalam, who wms called Sultan 
Muhamiaad Alam. On the death of Pangeran Saliha be 
married Pangeran jN^uralam, daughter of Pangeran Sri Rama 
and begat Pangeran Mariam and Pangeran Pasar. 

Pangeran Mariam begat Pangeran Suliman and Pangeran 
Babu Fatima, wdio became the wife of the present Pangeran 
(li Gadong. When Pangeran Nuralam died Sultan Muham- 
mad Khan z’ul Alam married Pangeran Selamah, also a 
daughter of Pangeran Sri Rama, and begat Sri Baxum, Pan- 
geran Muda HAssiM,t Pangeran Muda Muhammad, who is 
now Pangeran Baiidahara, and Pangeran SiTi Eiiatijah. He 
had many children by concubines. 

The eldest son of Sultan Muhammad Ala-eddin, above re- 
ferred to, named Pangeran Muda Amir Bahar, begat Pangc- 
ran Kasirudin, who was styled Pangeran Maliaraja Dinda, 
and who begat Pangeran Muda Anak Bahar, wdio became the 
son-in-law of Sultan Muhammad Khan zTtl Alam and begat 
Pangeran Istri Nuralam, Pangeran Anak Besar Muhammad 
Saman, Pangeran Anak Tengah Ismail, Pangeran Anak I)a- 
mit Omar Alli and Pangeran Istri, This latter became the 
wife of the Sultan O^iar Ali Saieuddin, now on the throne. 

W. H, TREACHER. 


t Panaeran SIUDA Hassim married the niece of the late Sultan Mumin 
and had three datig-hters and two sons. One of the latter wan called Pang-eran 
Mncia Chnchii Besar and the other Pangeran Muda Chiichu Dam.it. 


FRENCH LAND DECREE IN CAMBODIA. 


The different systems adopted in raising a revenue from 
land and providing for alienation^ inheritance, &c. in certain 
Asiatic countries brought under European rule were briefly 
reviewed in this Journal in a paper which appeared in No. 
Descriptions of the native tenure and revenue system as they 
existed in Cambodia up to 1884 were there cited. f With the 
progress of events, it is now in our power to note the latest 
efibrt of European administrators in Asia to deal with the 
problem of harmonising native customs, as to this department 
of government, with civilised notions of freedom and justice. 

The Convention concluded between France and Cambodia 
last year provides for much more direct interference by the 
French in the administration of the latter country than existed 
under the Protectorate during the previous twenty years. The 
alleged necessity for this is thus stated by a writer in M^cursions 
et Reconnaissances, VIII, 206 (November and December, 
1885) 

It was - necessary that PVance, the protecting power, 
should at last intervene. Without washing to interfere un- 
reasonably in the administration of the country, it was necessary 
that the revenue realised by the laud-tax, ceasing to be devo- 
ted to the augmentation of the personal wealth of the King 
or privileged mandarins, should be the source of productive 
expenditure ; it was necessary that the peasant should become 
owner of his land, and the slave master of his person ; that 
justice should be regularly administered, and that, placed at 
first within the reach of all by the creation of minor courts, it 
should be secured by the existence of superior tribunals. It 
was necessary beyond everything that the execution of these 
reforms should not be evaded, as so many promises have been 
during the last twenty years, by the ill-will of mandarins 

The Law and Custoim of the Malay b with ref ereme to the Tenure of 
Land, Journal, Straits Branch, Iloyai Asiatic Society, No, 13, p. To* 
t p.p. 100 and 130. 


I 
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interested in maintaming the existing state of affiiirs/^ 

The perusal of the decrees which follow will shew 
better than any commentary how it has been decided to solve 
all these difficulties. The tax in kind has been abolished and 
the right of private property in land created. The eight pro- 
vinces formed out of the fifty-seven old ones are placed several- 
ly under the superintendence of a Frcncli Ilesident ; a civil 
list is assigned to the King, while the headmen of provinces 
and the judges receive salaries which Justify the exaction 
from them of integrity and industry. Finally^ at the Court 
of the King, France is I'epresented by a llesident-General 
who, instead of being, as in the past, an almost powerless 
spectator of Cambodian decline, will have a finii hand over all 
branches of the administration.^’ 

The decrees here alluded to include one relating to the poli- 
tical and administrative organisation of Cambodia, one provi- 
ding for the judicial organisation, one abolishing slavery, one 
creating private property in land, and one abolisliing tax in 
kind levied on paddy. All of these are of interest to English- 
men, to whom no experiment in colonisation and in the govern- 
ment of subject races can be a matter of indifference. But 
only the tw^o last, as bearing upon land-tenures and land- 
revenue, and therefore related to the subject of the paper 
already mentioned, are here translated. ’Whether the political 
condition of the country will admit of their peaceful intro- 
duction remains vet to be seen.^' 

W. E. MAXV7ELL. 

* The last mail from Indo-China brings also some particulars as to 
the situation in Camhodia. This country is far from beir\^ paciiicd; if it is 
true that our soldiers have been victorious in all enj:mgemeiits and that they 
have indicted enormous losses on the insurgents, it is none the less true that 
the whole ecnintry is disorganised, that anarchy reigus tlu-re, and llnit sc(3u- 
rity is wanting. What is most painful to us to notice is that these tidings 
only reach us through the post, that in the seven months during which the 
insurrection has now lasted the Governor of Coelvin-China has given no 
details, except when they have been Ibrccd from him, and that it is only 
now that we are beginning to learn the names of the killed and vaiimded. 
Undoubtedly it wms necessary not to give the movement more inipurtariee 
than it deserved, but it is, to say the least of it, strange that wo slioiild ned 
j^ave been informed, until a niohtli alter the event, tliat Pnom- Penh, the 
capital of Cambodia, had been attacked,”— de PEzlrCmt Oricni, 
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OEDEE EELATIVE TO THE CEEATION OF PRO 
PSIETOESKIP m LAND IN CAMBODIA. 


Part I. — Of the caEAxioN of puoperty in land. 

Part II.— Division OF THE State-domain. 

Part III. — Of tub administeationofthe State-domain. 

Part lY. — Of occxjPiEE.s. 

Part Y.— Of alienation. 

Part YI. — Of esgistkation of protiuetorship.. 

Part YIL— Of dispossession. ' 

Gtbneral provisions. 

Part 1. 

Of the Creation of Properhj in Land. 

1. Tlie territory of Cambodia, up to this clay tbe esclii- 
siv6 property of the Orowa, is declared to be the property of 
the State. 

2. All persons holding lands by virtue of documents 
indicating a temporary hiring or alienation will be required to 
deposit the same, during the six months next following after 
the publication of this order, in. the hands of the Ee.sideiit of 
the Province, who will grant receipts for them. 

After having been verified by the Eesident-General, these 
documents will, if their validity is established, be counter- 
signed and returned to the parties interested. 


Division of the State-domain. 

The State-domain includes, 

lands assigned as an endowment to the Crown ; 
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lands employed for public purposes (le domaine 
ptiUic) y 

reserved lands (le domaine de reserve ) ; 
alienable lands (le domaine alienahle). 

In the endowment of the Crown is inclucled all the im- 
moveable property placed at the disposal of His Maiesty the 
^mg of Cambodia, with, power to him to collect the revenues 
thereof and to dispose of them at his pleasure, subicct to the 
reservations contained in this order. 

In the public domain are included— roads, hi'^hwavs rail 
way lines and their appurtenances ; streams navigable for ves- 
sels or rafts, as well ^ their banks or shores to a breadth of 
e ght -metren beyond the ordinary level of high water; all the 
ways of communication in general; buildings, lands and nre- 
mises appropriated to a public pui-pose. ^ 

endowment and the public domain are 
inalienable; the immoveable property composing them can 
neither he pledged or mortgaged. 

oo + 1 ,^’ reserved tracts include such immoveable property 
as the government decides to withhold from immediL alie- 
nation and to reserve for the wants of the future, although 

Se prtS "" 

Such immoveable property is inalienable as lon<r as it 
continue to he classed under this category; it mav, hwever 
he pledged or mortgaged. nouo-vei, 

7. The alienable tracts comprise all lands, the alienation 
of which IS authorised as occasion arises. They may be clas- 

ifrn’ T in different classes, which udll only lie 

disposed of successively, so that lands of the second class will 

„Z,I alienalio,, „f ,].» 
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into- 


9. The classification of the lands of the State-domain 


the Crown endowment^ 
the public domain^ 
the reserved portion^ and 
the alienable portion^ 

will he carried oiit, and may be modified from time to time by 
an order of the Resident-Generab confirmed by the Governor 
of Cochin-China^, after consultation with the Council of the 
Goyernment of Cambodia. 

The division;, according to eommunes, and the classifica- 
tion of the alienable tracts will be eflected by the provincial 
Residents, after consultation with the native authorities, and 
sanctioned bv the Resident-General. 


Part III. 


Of the Administration of the State-domain, 


10. The State-domain is administered, under the high 
authority of the King and of the Governor of Cochin-China, 
by the French Resident-General, represented in the provinces 
by the Residents. ^ ' 

The Resident-General executes, either in person or by 
those to whom he has delegated authority, all the instruments 
ivhich affect tlie State-domain ; purchases, sales, concessions, 
contracts, exchanges, leases and agreements, and represents it 
in Courts of law. 


Part IV. 


Of Ocaipiers, 


11. Exceptional advantages "vvill be offered to occupiers 
of the soil. 

Those who Lave established themselves upon lands form- 
ing part of the alienable domain will be admitted, in prefer- 
ence to all other persons, either to become the owners of such 
lands on a gratuitous title, or else to acquire them by private* 
contracts in consideration of a payment calculated on the 
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intrinsic valae of the soil independent of any added value 
resulting from improvements made by such occupiers. 

12. Those who have established themselves on lands ap- 
propriated to the public domain or the reserved tracts will have 
to quit them within a period to be fixed by the liesident of 
the province ; but they will receive, free of cost, if they desire 
itj a concession of land sufBcient to indemnify them for any 
losses resulting from compulsory removal. 

When the lands in respect of w^hi'jh such evaciiatiou is to 
be effected are occupied by standing crops, the period afore- 
said can only commence from the day of their re m oval. 

13. Every person who shall occupy in the future, witli- 
out the license of a competent authority, a piece of land be- 
longing to the State, shall be liable to a line of four times the 
letable value of the land occupied. 


Part y 


Of Alienation 


11. The land of the State may be alienated by means of 
free gift ( ooncessiem graitrUeJ, of sale by private contract, and 
of sale by public auction. 

15. Free concession of fifty kfictaren^^ and under, in the 
country, or of one thousand square metres and under in ceiiti'es 
of population, may be granted by the provincial Eesidents, 
after consultation with the native authorities; but they will, 
not take effect until after approval by the Pi-esident-General. 

16. Concessions of greater extent may be made by the 
Resident-General, When they exceed three liuudred hectares, 
in the case of country lands, or three thousand square 
mkres in the case of populous centres, they must, in addition, 
be ratified by the Governor of Cochin-China, after consultation 
with the Council of the Government of Cambodia. 

17. Sales by private contract of land of a value of two 
hundred dollars and under may be concluded by the provin- 
cial Residents and confirmed by the Resident-General; above 
two hundred dollars, they may be concluded hj the liesideiit- 

One /icctare=:^i'wa acres one rood thirty-iivc |)Prc1aes. 
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General ; when, they exceed two thousand dollars, they must, 
in addition, he submitted for the approval of the Governor of 
Cochin-China, the Council of the Government of Cambodia 
being consulted. 

18. The putting up of land for sale by public auction 
must, in every case, be authorised, as a preliminary measure, 
by the Eesident-General, who has subsequently to confirm the 
report of the sale. This report must, in addition, receive the 
approval of the Governor of Oochin-China, in consultation 
with the Council of Government of Cambodia, if the price 
realised at the auction exceeds two thousand dollars. 

19. In case the confirmation of the Eesident-General, or 
the approval of the Governor, is refused, the alienations men- 
tioned in sections 16, 17 and 18 will be rendered void and will 
be of no effect. 

20. The draft of the instrument of free concession or of* 
private contract is shewn on the counterfoil of the register of 
alienations kept at the Residency of the Province in which the 
land is situated : a duplicate is made out on the detachable 
part of the same register and an extract thereof upon the butt 
attached to the latter. These three documents are signed by 
the provincial Resident and by the purchaser or concessionaire, 
or by two witnesses if the latter he illiterate. The detachable 
copy and its butt are then torn off and despatched to the Re- 
sident-General, who will transmit them, if necessary, to the 
Governor. 

After all the prescribed formalities have been performed, 
the butt is detached from the duplicate and kept at the Chief 
Residency { la Residence Getierak ) while this latter is made 
over to the party interested to serve as his document of title. 

21. The approval of the Governor of Oochin-China may 
he given iu a gcnei’al way, by a resolution mentioning the 
various instruments, to several alienations. 

22. Sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 13 (the three first 
paragraphs only), 18, 17, 18 and 19 ofthe resolution of the 22nd 
August, 1882, relating to the alienations pf publicland in Cochin- 
China, .shall be applicable to sales by auction of public lands in 
Cambodia. Tlic Eesident-General is to perform the functions 
which in Cochin-China devolve on the Director of the Interior. 
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23. The instrument of alienation may contain a stipula- 
tion exemi^ting the land from taxation^^ either wholly or par- 
tially^ for a period which shall in no case exceed four years. 

The purchase money will be payable either in cash at the 
time of delivery of title, or by annual payments calculated in 
such a manner that the purchaser will find himself entirely 
free within a maximum period of ten years. 

24. The cost of taking possession must be defrayed 
entirely by the purchasers and cojicessionaircs. 

25. Instruments by which the alienation of State lands 
is effected are exempt from all fees for registration or other* 
wise, with the exception of a fixed charge of 20 cents for 
delivery of title, which will be levied at the time of registrar 
tion in the register of alienations, on which a minute of sales 
by auction will be entered. 

26. The alienation of State lands takes final effect — in 
the case of free concessions, by the discharge, for four conse- 
cutive years, of the land-tax ; or, in the case of alienations 
burdened with a payment, by the entire payment of the pur- 
chase-money. 

27. The Eesident-General can always direct the revoca- 
tion of alienations which have not taken final effect, either for 
non-compliance with the clauses of the contract, or for insuf- 
ficient or had cultivation. 

The eviction of the purchaser or concessionaiTe is pro- 
nounced, after a preliminary suit, by the authority who ordered 
the alienation, subject to the confirmation or approval of the 
superior authorities whose conciUTence is necessary as laid 
down in sections 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

28. No demise of State lands for farming can take place 
if it has not been previously authorised by the Eesident-Gene- 
ral such demise will then be concluded by the provincial 
Eesident, entered on the register of leases specially kept for 
that purpose (which will be kept in the way indicated in sec- 
tion 20 as to the register of alienation), and confirmed by the 
Eesident-General in the same way as sales by private contract 
where the purchase money is less than two hundred dollars, 
before the detached duplicate is issued to the lessee. .This lat- 
ter can in no case be exempted from payment of the land-tax. 
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29. Leases of laud belonging to the State will be charge- 
able with a fee of twenty cents on delivery of title. This fee 
will be levied at the time of the entry on the register of leases, 

30. Christian institutions^ pagodas, mosques and other 
religious establishments, will be permitted to keep in full pro« 
perty the lands occupied by them on the 17th. June, 1884, the 
day of the signature of the Pnom-Penh Convention, that is to 
say, temple-grounds, cemeteries, schools, and priests" houses, 
with their gardens and out-houses. 

Part VL 

Of Registration of Lands, 

31. During the six months next following after the 
publication of this order, there will be opened, for each commune, 
or, if necessary, for each section of a commtme, quarter, or ham- 
let, a register of the lands comprised in it, the form of which 
will be decided upon hereafter. 

These registers wiU be kept in French by the provincial 
Residents. 

32. All mutations of immoveable property must, under 
pain of nullity, he certified to the headmen of cantons, who 
will receive the instrument by virtue of which the mutation is 
effected, will give a receipt for it, and will forward it without 
delay, through the successive grades of headmen fpar la 
voie hierarcMque), to the provincial Resident for entry on the 
register of lands of his Residency. 

The certificate of the parties interested is verified by a 
statement signed by the Resident and written upon the ins- 
trument of transfer, ' J 

No mutation of title can be effected by a verbal contract.. 

33. The registers of lands will be commenced afresh 
every five years. 

Part VII. 


Of Dispossession, 
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property except in tlie case of its being required for public 
purposes^ and in consideration of fair compensation previously 
paid. 

35. Lands in respect of 'which dispossession is eflected 
on account of their being required for public purposes^ will be- 
come part of the State-domain and be classified under the 
head of le domame public, 

36. Whenever there shall be occasion for dispossessioUj 
the nature of the public purposes for which the land is required 
shall be previously declared, by an order of the Resident-Gene- 
ral. This order will describe the lands to be appropriated^ 
will declare their appropriation^ will state^ if necessary, any 
reasons for urgency in fixing the date from which possession 
will be taken, and will appoint the non-official members of the 
Committee mentioned in the following section. 

37. Within (at tlie latest) the three months next follow- 
ing the order of the Resident-General, a Committee consisting 
•of — ' 

the Provincial l^esident, or his deputy, President : 

2, the Headman of the arrondissenient and the Head- 

man of the canton, within which the land appro- 
priated is situated ; 

3, the two 'non-official members appointed by the 

order prescribed in s. 36; 

shall proceed to the spot, inspect the land appropriated, listen 
to the claims of the O'wners and other persons interested (notice 
having been given to them at least eight days previously) and 
fix the amount of the compensation. 

The Committee will draw up a Report of its proceedings 
and forward it without delay to the Resident-General, -who 
will pay, within three months from the date of such report,, 
the sums thereby awarded. 

38.. Except in cases of urgency, possession shall never be 
taken until the compensation has been paid. 

The taking of possession must never be delayed longer 
than the month following such i^ayment. 

If urgency has been formally declared to exist, posses- 
sion will be taken on the date fixed in the order of the Resi- 
dent- General. " ' ' 
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Id eitlier case^ the fact of possession having been taken 
must be recorded in a report by the Provincial Eesident. 

39. Every act of dispossession which shall not be in. con- 
formity with the preceding regulations is hereby declared to 
be void and of no effect, provided that this shall in no way 
affect any liability, civil or criminal, which may have been 
incurred by those officers w^ho may have ordered, prosecuted, 
carried out, or in any manner taken part in the same. 


General Procedure, 


40. Any matter not provided for in the present Eegula- 
tion shall, on the motion of the Eesident-General, he deter- 
mined by the Governor of Cochm-Chma, the Council of the 
Government of Cambodia being consulted. 

41. The Eesident-General is charged wdth the carrying 

oat of the present order, which shall be enrolled wherever need- 
ful, and inserted in the Officiel de la Cochin-Chine 

Frangaise and in the BnUeiin Offieiel du, Camhodge, 


Given at Pnom-Penli, the 28tli October, 1884. 


(Seal of the first Minister). 


CHAELES THOMSON, 
Go'vernor of Cochm-China, 


Oedee abolishing the Tax on Paddy. 


1. The tax upon paddy levied by the OknhcdvMng is, and 
shall remain, abolished. 

2. The foregoing decision shall apply to the harvest, now 
in progress, for 1884. 

3. Paddy intended for the manufacture of spirits shall 
continue to be charged ■with a duty of ten per cent. 
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The representative, for the time being, of the Protec* 
torate is charged with the enforcement of this decree. 

Given at Pnom-Penh, the 18th November, 1884. 

CHARLES THOMSON, 
Governor. 

(Seal of the first Minister) . 

By order of the Governor, 

J. FOHRJES, 

Represenicttwe ( p>rovisional ) of the Protectorate, 


MALAY LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 



The Malay language is a member of the Malayan section of 
the Malayo-Polynesiaii class of languages^ but it is by no 
means a representative type of the section which has taken its 
name from it. The area over which it is spoken comprises the 
peninsula of Malacca with the adjacent islands (the Rhio- 
Lingga Archipelago), the greater x>art of the coast districts of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the seaports of Java, the Sunda and 
Banda Islands. It is the general medium of communication 
throughout the archipelago from Sumatra to the Philippine Is- 
lands, and it was so upwards of three hundred and fifty years 
ago when the Portuguese first appeared in those parts. 

There are no Malay manuscripts extant, no monumental re- 
cords with inscriptions in Malay, dating from before the 
spreading of Islam in the archipelago, about the end of the 13th 
century. By some it has been argued from this fact that the 
Malays possessed no kind of writing prior to the introduction 
of the Arabic alphabet (W. Eobinson, J. J. de Hollander) ; 
wdiereas others have maintained, with greater show of probabi- 
lity, that the Malays were in possession of an ancient alphabet, 
anci that it was the same as the Rechang (Maksden-, Friedekich), 
as tlie Kawi (Tan der Tuuk), or most like the Lampong 
(Kern), — all of which alphabets, with the Battak, Biigi, and 
Macassar, are ultimately traceable to the ancient Cambojan 
characters. With the Mohammedan conquest the Perso-Arabic 
alphabet was introduced among the Malays ; it has continued 
ever since to be in use for literary, religious, and business pur- 
poses. Where Javanese is the principal language, Malay is 
sometimes found written with Javanese characters ; and in Pa- 
lembang, in the Menangkaho country of Middle Sumatra, the 
ilechang or Eenchong characters are in general use, so called 
from the sharp and pointed knife with wdiich they are cut on 
the smooth side of bamboo staves. It is only since the Dutch 
have established their supremacy in the archipelago that he 
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Roman character lias come to be largely used in writing and 
printing Malay, This is also the case in the Straits Settle- 
ments.'^'' 

By the simplicity of its phonetic elements^ the regiilarit.y of 
its grammatical structure, and the copiousness of its uaiitical 
vocabulary, the Malay language is singularly well-tltted to be 
the lingua franca throughout the Indian archipelago. It 
possesses the five vowels, a, g ig c, o, both short and long, anti 
one pure diphthong an. Its consonants are A', //, ng^ Si 

ty d, 71, py h, 7U, g, )\ I, H\ s, h. Long vowels can only occur in 
open syllables. Tlic only possible cons»)narital nexus in pure- 
ly Malay \vords is that of a nasal and mute, a liquid and mute 
and vice versa, and a liquid and nasal Final A: and are all 
but suppressed in the utterance. Purely Arabic letters are 
only used in Arabic words, a great number of which have been 
received into the Malay vocabulary. But the Arabic charac- 
ter is even less suited to Malay than to tlie other Eastern 
languages on w'hich it has been foisted. As the sliort vow'els 
are not marked, one would, in seeing, e, //., the \vord bntng, 
think first of hintimg, a star ; but the w'ord might also mean a 
large scar, to throw dowui, to spread, rigid, mutilated, enceinte, 
a kind of cucumber, a redoubt, according us it is pronounced 
hantang, bmitmg, hentang, hmitang, hitnhmg, htmting, boiiteng, 
Imdeng, 

Malay is essentially, wdih fev/ exceptions, a dissyllabic lan- 
guage, and the syllabic accent rests on the penultimate unless 
that syllable is open and short ; e, r/., chitang, namana, bestir, 
diiinipatkannuirdi. Nothing in the form of a root wmrd indi- 
cates the grammatical category to wdiich it beldngs ; thus, 
hisih, kindness, affectionate, to love; ganti, proxy, to ex- 
change, instead of. It is only in derivative -words that this 
vagueness is avoided. Berivation is effected by infixes, pre- 
fixes, affixes, and reduplication. Infixes occur more rarely in 
Malay than in the cognate tongues. Examples are — girruh, 
a rumbling noise, gtnmlruh, to make such a noise; tunjuk, to 
point, telnnjvli, the forefinger; chucJmli, to pierce, ckeruchulc, 

No. The Eomaa charactar him not yet been adopted in the Strahn 
Sehtlcnieiits, oitliei* in the (rovemment Veniaciilar Schools, or by the Native 
Press. 

Ed, 
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a stockade. Tlie import oc tlie prefixes — me (meng^ mea, 
men, mem), pe (peiig, pcfi, pen, pern), ber,.(bei), per, pa, ka, 
di, ter, — and affixes — an, kan, i, lah — will best appear from 
tiic following examples : root Avord <ljm% to teach, to learn : 
menf/aia}\ to" instruct (expresses an action); behljar, to study 
(state or condition) : mewjdjari. to instruct (some one, trails.} : 

to instruct (in something, caiisatiAm);/;tun7cVAO’, the 
instructor ; pclajar^ the learner ; penfiujCtnui, the lesson taught, 
also the school yp^jIujCtrari, the lesson learnt; diOJar, to bo learnt 
learnt; tcrajdykan, taught; instructed : \_per- 

(IJa; [ivomrtlja, prince), to recognke as prince; perajdkan, to 
crown as prince ; karajdany royalty] ; djarkanlah^ teach ! Ex- 
amples of reduplication are — a sainted person : ajar-- 
berdjar, (or heldjar)^ to be learning and teaching by tarns ; 
similarly there are forms like diar-mengdjar, hdrdjai’-ajdran, 
djar-ajdri, vi dnip drdjar, memp erdja}dcaupmemp erajarl, tef'hcl- 
djarkan^ pl'rbiddjarkmi, &e. Altogether there are upwards of 
a hundred possible derivative forms, in the idiomatic use of 
Avhieli the Malays exhibit much skill . 8ee especially 11. von De- 
wall, De i'ovriicerajulerlngen der J/a/eLSc/ze Batavia, 18Gk 
and J. PiJNAPPEL, Mahascdi-HoUafidi^ch Woordenboek^ Amster- 
dam, 1875, ^^Inlcidingd^ In every other respect the language 
is characterized by great simplicity aucl indefioiteness. There 
is no inflexion to distinguish nuinber, gender, or e.ise. JTum- 
ber is iieAur indicated when the sense is obvious or can be 
gathered from the context ; otherwise plurality is expressed by 
arljcetives such as sagdla, all, and hdnaky many, more rarely by 
the repetition of the noun, and the indefinite singular by sa or 
one, with a class- word. Gender may, if iieeessarv, be dis- 
tinguished by the words ktklAdki^ male, and perampmiiy fe- 
male, ill the case of persons, and ofjantcui and bettna in the case 
of animals. The genitive case is generally indicated by the 
])osition of the word after its goAuriiiiig noun. Also adjectives 
and demonstrative pronouns liaAm their places after the noun. 
Comparison is effected by the use of particles. Instead of tlio 
personal pronouns, both in their full and abbreviated tunns, 
{conventional nouns are in frequent use to indicate the social 
position or relation of tiie respective interlocutors, as, e. g,, 
hmnha tuaa^ the masters slave, i. e.^ I. .These nouns vary ac- 
cording to the different localities. Another peculiarity of 
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Malay (and likewise of Chinese^ Shan^ Takings Burmese^ and 
Siamese) is the use of certain class-v/ords or coefficients witli 
numerals^ such as ormKj (man), when speaking of persons, el:or 
(tail) of animals, keping (piece) of flat things, Mjl (seed) of 
roundish things; e, g.^ lima hiji telor, fl^^e eggs. The iiuniber 
of these class-w^ords is considerable. Malay %^erl)s have neither 
person or number nor mood or tense. The last two are some- 
times indicated by particles or auxiliary verbs ; but these are 
generally dispensed with if the meaning is sufficiently plain 
without them. The Malays avoid the building up of long sen- 
tences. The two main rules by which the order of the words in a 
sentence is regulated are — subject, verb, object ; and qualify- 
ing words follow those wdiich they qualify. This is cpiite the 
reverse of what is the rule in Burmese. 

The history of the Malays amply accounts for the number 
and variety of foreign ingredients in their language. Hindus 
appear to have settled in Sumatra and Java as early as the 4th 
century of our era, and to have continued to exercise sway 
over the native populations for many centuries. These receiv- 
ed from them into their language a very laru’e number of Sans- 
krit terms from wdiicli we can infer the nature of tlie civiliz- 
ing i]iflucnce imparted by the Hindu rulers. Not only in words 
concerning commerce and agriculture, but also in terms con- 
Tieeted wdtii sncial, religious, and administrative matters, that 
influence is traceable in Malay. See 'W. E. Max\vell, Manual 
of the Mala!/ Tuivguage^ 18'*^2, pp. 6-3 f, where this subject is 
treated more fully than by previous writers. This Sanskrit 
element fl)rins such an integral part of the Malay vocabulary 
that ill spite of tlie subsequent infusion of Arabic and Persian 
words adopted in the usual course of Moliammeduu conquest 
it has retained its ancient citizenship in the language. The 
number of Portuguese, English, Dutch, and Cliiuese words in 
l^Ialay is not considerable; their presence is easily accounted 
for by political or commercial contact. 

The Malay language abounds iii idiomatic expressions, 
which constitute the chief difficulty in its acquisition. It is 
sparing in the use of personal pronouns, and prefers imperson- 
al and elliptical diction. As it is rivih in specific cxpressi{)n3 
for the various aspects of certain ideas, it is requiisite to em- 
ploy always the most appropriate term suited lo tiie particular 
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Maxwell^s Manual, pp. 120 sq., n.o less than six- 
ire '-'’iv'en to express the different kinds oi stoking, 

- the different kinds of speaking, eighteen tor tne 
des of carrviEg, &c. An unnecessary distinction 

lade between Migh Malay and Low Malay, ine 
separate dialect at all, bat a mere brogue or jargon, 

1 of intercourse between illiterate natives and Euro- 
ply themselves to the acquisition ot 
; its vocabulary is made up of Malay 
al admixture of words froin other 
not only in different localities, but 
individual speaker’s acquaintance 
use is different as regards the term 
alav language. This has its origin 
and Lesser Java, by which the me- 
a were called, and it accordingly 
;n alou« the coasts of the two great 


; aiui it varsc!^, 
also° in proportion to th 
with Malay proper. Ih-. 

JdwJ as applied to the li 
in the names Great J ava 
dimval Java and Snma! 
means the language spoh 
islands. _ 

Malay is probably spoken with greatest purity 
Lingga Archipelago and in the independent sta 
and liedah, on tlie western coast of the peninsula 
In other states of the peninsula (Johor, Triiiggaii 
dialectical divergencits both as to pronnuciatioi 
„f words have been noted. The most important 
interesting of all the Malay dialects is that oi 
(Mcnaugkarbaii) in the residency .ff ladaiig a 
knibi, in' Central Sumatra. It abounds in dip 
iircfors vocalic to consonantal terminations, thus 
ual <// and or into il and ir into ii/e, ul and », 
mul at into e’, ios' into wd ; final a mostly passe_s i 
for siidara ixw.V >n'.daijar they say sudero, siidcyo ; 
-lah is turned into '-inaUth or madak M,j the prel 
ter are changed into h3,p?., ta, or hara,para^ t, 
otlier changes in pronunciation may be noted 
nningko for mahu, lai for Idgt; they iisc nan foi 
hendak, deh for oieh, ha’ for bdgai, paz tovper{ii, t 
&<:. In some districts of Meuaiigkabo (Palembi 
the Rciicliong character is in general use in wn 
lect, for which purpose it is far better suited tua 
As earlv as 1823 a small tract on the customs £ 



lioko-Moko^ in this dialect^ was printed with a 
i'iencooien. Bat it is oxily in recent vears tliat 
/e commenced to pay the dialect the "attention i 
pu iisliing texts, with transliteration and tinns 
-pijing otner materials tor its Jnvestis'afioa 
msactiMs and Jon?'?ial of ihe Asiatic Societies 
tlie Hagne the Indme GMs, and more esn 
lological portion, by A. L. T.iif Hassklt, of Middtt 
1 (Leyden, 188l)), where also the best and fulie 
nc iteiichong character is to he found. Of 
s m Sumatra, only tb ^ 

srves laeiition ; in Jnva the liatav 
-ved j)cciiliar]ties. The niimero 
ects spoken in the Molueea Islai 
vhieh has been supplied by F. S. A 
^AN Hoevell, and A. YAN^’ Eicpas) ; 

9rially from the Malay of the peiiin 
hat they cannot be called Alalay 
Malay spoken in some parts of t] 
cely differs from Malay proper. 

here is no grammar of Malay bv a native 
exception of a small tract of 70 pao-^ 
by Raja Am H.a,tj£ «f Rhio, which 
le idand of Peaengal in 1857. A. Pigafett 
PC i.lAGiinAX m Lis first voyage roinicl the globe 
Lnropean whose voealmlary ofilalav wmtis 
clown to U.S, Next in the field were the 
cma a medium of intercourse between tiicir t 
ymvs. h. iloiTTWAXds Vocabidan/ and C<mr,i 
i,JLaia)j, and Malwfjasi/, appeared at 

P,.cui to liave matcriadv altered siaco ' 

s appeared in English and Malay in 1014 
irons g-ramniars, dictionaries, and conrersa Sion b 

brought out by English and Lute! 


one simsen at .'icldh (Achin) 

inn dialect shows the most 
5 aiid greatly divergent 
Is (valuable iniormation 
.. BE ClERCQ, G. W. W. 
arid ill ^ Timor differ so 
isula of the Menaiigka- ' 
dialects at all ; whereas 
he iMinuhas.sa (Celebes) 


writer with tlr 
^5 entitled limtdju 
was lithographec 
vrho aoc'eni' 
;Was,dhe' 
'(450) lia.s 
liutcb^twlm: 
traders, mid/ 
rmflons^ i/i 
Amsterdam in KiDd; 

Li vs does 
Tho' same dia- 
Since then 
*oks have 
nters. .\s the best 
Malay may be r<x?om» 
va/c// Li;-i-:f/V(uyi\ Lou” 

uil trcaimeat <ifthe 
J/aiaisr, Vienna, 
^-Frohcaln, ih., 1875 . 




2 Tols. ; Didiomaire Franvais-Malais. ih., 1880 2 vols • J J 
j)G llou.ii^nsn,Handleidm<] bij cJeheoefeninq Air’ Makischo tan) 
eu klterkimde, Breda, 1882 ; J. Alalekcbe Bpraak- 

hiud, Hague, 1866 ; and Maieisc/i-HoUandsie.h Woordcnloek, 
Amsterdam, IBy 5. ILe printing of Vox Dewaix^s Didionan/, 
edited b} 11 . a an de^-i fuu-K^ is stiiiia progress at Batavia. 

Liter aiu re , — Tliero are two lands of Malav po])iiiax litera- 
ture— tue one in prose, the other in poetry. The former com- 
prises the ]>roverbs, the latter the prjitois.^^ -'^-igilcaltiire, 
hunting, lisliing, boating, and ’Wood-cruft are the occupations 
or aecomplisliments which furiusli most of the iilnstralions. 
and lIic number of boasts, birds, fishes, and plants named in a 
Malay pip^erbs ^111 be found to l)e considerable^" 


W. B. Maxwell Prorerbs). II. 0. Klinkekt, pub- 


lished a colkction in Hic BiJdratjen tot de 'iadku^elaa KI. 

i^oeiety of the Hague) for 1866, pp. 39 
i , ee aiso J. Habbema on the Menangkabo proverbs, in 
yols xxT. aud xxvL of tlie Batavian Tljdschnft, rAVUE^s 
Did^Od.mtie Jliuai>i-±u^aagais, passim. The pantuns are im- 
Fovised pocias generally (tbough not necessarily) of foiuv 
lilies, m tne nrst and third and the second and fourth 

injnie. iney are mostly love poems; and their chief peouli- 
urity IS that the meanmg intended to be conveyed is expressed 
in the second couplet, -whereas tlie first contains a simile or 
distant allusion to tlie second, or often has, beyond the rhyme, 
no connexion wita t!ie second at all. The Malays arc fo^ of 
reciting such rhymes “in alternate contest for several hours, 
tiie preceaing pantun ftiniishing the catclnvord to that -which 
folmws uiuil one of the parties be silenced or vanquished.-” 

V ' ^ of Hie British Bettlem.ents in the 

htreuk of -dttiucca vol. li. 346 ; Klixeert in the Bi)draqen for 
l&ub, pp d09-.0; I K. IlARMsExiii the TijAchrm, vol. 
XXL pp. 480-.JOO (Aienangkabo). If the Malays have kept 
cj lie y a. oof x.LC)m llie iuiiueixces of Islam in this the most 


. " . ui xsicim m iins me nu 

Ciiaiac ei iyi ic part of their literature, they have almost equally 
preserved their nioependenee qn the other departments. Not 


that this may be 


- . , , _ departments. 

considm'cd entirely to their credit ; foi', if 


,1 1 y y A uu til tar eremt : lui , n 

ley hau eiKmavoured to infuse into their -writings some of the 

spirio 01 Arabic and Persian ..vwi 


. , , ^ ytx DUXUC VJ. l/XAC; 

n I ersian liistoriography, poetry, and fiction, 

It could not but have benefited the character of tiicir own liter- 
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arv productions. As it is their histories and chronicles arc a 
strange motlev oE truth and fiction; their poems and novels 
lact coherence and imagination, and are singummy monoton- 
ous and devoid of that spirit oO chivalry v^hich pen ades die 
corresponding branches of literature among the leading na- 
tions of Islam. As Malay copyists are much givmi to making 
arbitrary changes, it happens that no two _M»b. agree, and 
that of many a papular work different recensions exis ■, iici, 
moreover, often go by different names This orcamstance 
greatly tends to increase the difficulties of editing Malay text.-,. 
'Works on specially Mohammedan subjects (theology, an , e . iics, 
mysticism) are of course only imitations of Arabic or i ersian 
originals ; there are also numerous novels and poems trea,tuig 
of purelv Mohammedan legends. But not only is there trace- 
able in many of these a slight undercurrent of Hinduism and 
even pre-Hinduism; the Malays possess also, and indiscriminate- 
ly read along with their Mohammedan books, quite as many 
works of fiction of purely Hindu origin. The want, however, 
of political cohesion, and of a national spirit among tribes so 
scattered as the Malays are, which could have ^voured ihe 
growth of a national epic or national songs, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the absence from their literature of any productions 
of this class, such as exist in Bugi and Macassar literature. 
The most popular of their poetical productions are the .s//a ir 
Ken Tambilhan, Ska‘ir Bidasuri, Sha‘ir Jauliar Matiikam and 
8ha‘ir AhdiChnuliih, all of which have been printed. Among 
the prose works there are various collections oi local jaws and 
customs (midavg-iindanq) , chronicles (such as the bajarat ma- 
Jm/u), books on ethics (the best are the Makotamgala rya-ra- 
and the Busfdn.u’smlMm, and a very large number of works 
of fiction and legendary lore, some of whicli possess much des- 
criptiYe power. They all hear the title Hikayat, aiid the loh 
lowing are the hest-knowm : H. Hanfj Tmh, H- Hamzah, H. 
Ismd Yafm, H. Jnmjimah, H. Bnkhtiyur (fadjiliBakhUu 
Gholdm), H. Smiskin, H. Sultan IhrdMm, H. orz l\uii/a, Id. 
Panddu-a lima. Several of these and many other works not 
mentioned here have appeared in print (w'ith or withom trans- 
lation) chieflv in Holland, Batavia, and Singapore, and extracts 
have been given in the various Malay chrestomathies by 
HtmAURiEK, Db Hollandek, Niemann, Yan dee Tuuk, Oka- 



[ The foregoing paper^ which is extracted from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1883) is from the pen of Dr. Reinhold 
Rost^ the learned librarian of the India Office Library, a 
friend to Oriental research of every description. 


sHUis, and in Mabsden^s Malay Grammar, The best recent Ma- 
lay writer was ^Abdullah IBN ^Abdelkadie Munshi of Singa- 
pore, who died, it is said of poison, at Mecca, some eight and 
twenty years ago. His autobiography, Journey to Kelantan/^ 
and Pilgrimage to Mecca are patterns of Malay style, though 
the author^s contact with educated Europeans is traceable in 
them, while his translation (from the Tamil version) of the 
Pauchatantra is free from such influence. 

Malay literature is fairly represented in England in the Bri- 
tish Museum, the India Office, and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and descriptive catalogues of the Malay MSS. in each of these 
libraries are available. See Niemann in the Bijdragen^ iii, 6, 
p. 96-101 ; Van dee Tijuk in Tijdschrift voor Ned, Indie for 
1849, i. p. 385-400, and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society^ new series, ii. p, 85-135. An account of the Leyden 
collection, by J. Pijnappel, is given in the Bijdragen^ iii. 5, pp, 
142-178. The finest collection of Malay MSS., upwards of 
400 volumes, is in the library of the Asiatic Society of Batavia: 
See L. W. C. van den Beeg, Ver slag van eene verzanieling Ma- 
lekche^ 4’c., handschriften, Batavia, 1877. If it had not been 
for the loss, by fire, on their passage from India, of three hun- 
dred Malay MSS., the property of the late Sir T. S. Raefles, 
England would now boast of the largest assemblage of Malay 
MSS. in the world. On Malay literature in general, compare 
G. H. Weendly, MaleiscJie SpraaJckunsty Amsterdam, 1736, 
pp. 227-357; B. Jacquet in the Noiwem Journal Asiatique^ 
vol. ix. (1832), pp, 97-132, and 222-253; T. J. Newbolb, 
British Rettleinents in the Straits of Malacca, 1839, vol. ii. pp. 
215-368 ; E, Dulaijeiee, Memoire, lettres^ et rapports, Paris, 
1843 ; J. J. DE Hollander, Handleiding hij de heoefening der 
MaleiscJie taaJc en letierhunde, Breda, i882, pp. 277-388 ; and 
G. K. Niemann, in Bijdragen, iii. 1 (1866), pp. 113-46, 333 
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xiM glad to be able, to coaifflxmicate to the Straits 
Branch of the Royal xisiatic Society some notes 
made by a Missionary' on Iris ’vvay from IJaiigkok: , 
to tJbon to convert the Laos tribes. 

Missi onaries penetrate gradual] y and f I'om dif- 
ferent directions into the midst of these savage 
tribes, and try to convert them to Christianity. The story 
of what oecuiTcd among the wild Ba-lmars, an iiidependeiit 
tribe on the West of Cochin-China near the iat. N. and 
106"^ lo'og. E. (Paris), is well known. In the beginning 
of 1884 tive Missionaries were murdered by brisx’ands vrliile 



they 


were 


engajred 


in 


' establisliiiig’ a'' Mission ■ 


Chau, tribe in the West of Tonquin. 


anioiig the 


For some time past tlie Mission in Siam .has maintainefl 
a Station at iTbon, near 15*^ 20' N. int. and 102'^ 30' E. 
long. ( Paris ) on the Seimonn, a. tributary of the Jlekoiig. 

, It, is , ' the .Narrative of' a ; Missionary ■ on-Eis ■ :w^y , to , ■iJbpn, 'Xvhic h ■ 
I have now the pleasure of coniniunicathig. 




It is not a carefully composed narrative that I propose to 
give you, but simply a jonriial kept from day to day, written * 
often by tfie light of a torch, or of the setting sim, when, tired 
by the day'^s inarch, we bad pitched our camp for the night. . In 
order to take the place of PcrelloNDEiginvaiided, 1 started w’’ith 
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Pere Xavier Guego, wlio had already been for two years a Mis- 
sionary in Laos. We bought in Bangkok such things as were 
absolutely necessary^ these being of an exorbitant price among 
the Chinese of Laos^ viz._, cotton goods^ thread;, cooking 
utensils, medicines, etc. On Septuagesima Monday, the 
11th of Pebrnary, 1884, two boats loaded with luggage took 
their departure for Thakien, four day s^ journey N. E. of Bang- 
kok. The following Thursday we were at Thakien, -where the 
inhabitants entertained iis during the few days employed in 
preparing the carts to be used on our journey. These carts 
were the same which had brought down our coiifrcre>^ from 
Laos a few days before. On Wednesday, the 20tli February, 
the carts started ; wm followed a few hours later, and overtook 
them., and halted at mid-day at the village of Ban-seng, This 
village is at the entrance of the forest, which we w^ere not to 
leave again after this point. There is nothing but one immense 
forest, in some places very dense, in others relieved by clearings 
in the midst of -which villages are scattered about. It is a 
thick w^ood, through which passes a road just broad enough 
for a cart, there is not room for a man eitler on the right or on 
the left. Here and there one comes across a clearing. It must 
not be supposed that the road is free from obstructions ; now’’ 
it is a deep rut w^hich nobody fills up, now it is an enormous 
root whicli blocks up part of the road- way and which has to 
be crossed at the risk of seeing the cart smashed into a 
thousand pieces. We advanced in this wuiy w^itli our ten carts 
and relays of bullocks, which either follov/ed or preceded us 
by a short distaaice. Sometimes a wdieel -would lose its 
spokes, and sometimes an axle would break (these axles are 
merely bars of some tough wood wdiich go through the 
wheels and have to be renewed frequently). 

At last, about 9 o’clock, we reached a muddy pool and 
pitched our camp on its banks. This consisted in arranging 
the carts in a large circle, in the centre of which the bullocks 
and horses w-ere tethered to stakes driven into the gTOiiiid. 
Their drivers spread their mats on the grass under the carts 
and passed the night thei’e. As for ourselves, we had 
manufactured two little tents wdiich we set up bet\Yeen two 
carts. Large fives, fed with fuel by w’-atohraeri w-ho mounted 
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gBLird armed \YitIi muskets, were a safeguard against wild 
beasts and robbers. 

Thursday, — Daylight had hardly appeared when J 

wakened the camp and rang to prayers. Then each made his 
way to the cart that served as our kitchen, to swallow a cup 
of tea, wdiile waiting for breakfast, w^hich might be a long time 
coming, for it was necessary first to reach the regular halting- 
place, otherwise no w-ater w^as to be got. The bullocks were 
yoked, and we started — my ere, on horseback, leading the 

way, while I brought up the rear in order to keep an eye upon 
stragglers. After an lioiir^s march, there was a sudden lialt, 
and I went from one cart to another asking what was the mat- 
ter. Each had stopped because the one in front of it had 
stopped ! It turned out that a wheel was broken, the damage 
was repaired with rattan, and we went on again. About mid- 
day we stopped near a pool and cooked onr breakfast, while 
the bullocks, unyoked, cropped the fresh herbage. We were 
at the village of Ramacliai, but we were in want of a spare 
felloe, for wdiich we sought in vain. Our people went off to 
the Laosian village of Ban-kula and thence brought back the 
piece of wood that we wanted. We then set off. The route 
^ here was over loose, white sand, -which made it very heavy 
travelling for the bullocks. In the evening we reached two 
muddy marshes ; here, at the pool known as Nong-pi-ieng, we 
camped. 

Friday, 2%}uL — Towards the evening we arrived at a 
small village — a group of little huts built upon piles in 
the middle of an enclosure formed of felled timber. We did 
not halt here, for the water was not good and the custom- 
house of Muang Sanam is only a kilometre further on and 
there is a good spring there. 

The mention of a custom-house is calculated to make 
you suppose that wm were approaching a collection of houses 
protected by a military station. But in this country a 
doiiane is a much more simple affair. No registers, no com- 
missioners ! Two men sprawling peacefully in a hut of leaves 
await, at the frontier of a province, the passage of cart and 
bullocks and levy a tax on the owners. 
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fSatnrda?/ y 2Srd , — A short stage. Busy prej^aring an altar, 

&imda^j^ 24:th> — Mass. We camped in the evening on the 
banks of a tcrrentj which is nearly dry in this season. ^ 

^Jionaay^ 25t/i. — Tl- e found in the eveiiing on the surface ^ 

of the ground a kind of iron ore which the most intellio-ent 
of our foliow’-ers called stone of Bieii-hcad" This substance 
seems to me ^ to be soiiaevv^hat cuiioiis ; it looks as if it were 
iormed ot httle globules of- iron, or like the slag vehich is . i 
tcUvCii iiom u fiiinace aiter sDJieitirig, Blocks of this stone ■ 

arc iound at distant intervals, quite isolated one from the \ 

other, ^Yc camped near a little torrent. 

^ SGiiA. TV'^e started again, crossing the stream 

iluai Ivhai, and met four bullock-carts accompanied some 
c^iiamesc. ihis is the first time for five days that we have 
come across any human being. 

Wcihmlcnj, 27th.~WQ had to cross the river Sakeo, which 
Be\6i diies up, and the bed of wdnoh is a.t the bottom of a 
deep ravine and is disfigured with stakes and snags. 

The descent was negotiated, and we crossed over and halted 
lor brealdast. hour or five Burmese caravans were encamp- 
ed rar from us, and in another direction a party of t 
CamboGians. These people had come from the provincels of 
..ouriii and Sisaket to- buy gambler, which they eat with the 
i)etci-]eai and areca»imt. They had been here for more than 
a week and had not yet been able to n 3 ake their purchases, 
ownig to their not having complied with some formality or other 
insisted on by the local authorities. While we took our 
meal we received several visits,. The first to come was a 
Jimgc 11 0111 the towm of Amnet, twelve leagues from tlbon, 
yko was on Ins way to Bangkok, and was good enough to 
lake charge of a short note to Monseignenr Vey g-ivino- him i 

news of ns. By degrees all these folks disappeared on their I 

way south, in the direction by which we had come. About 2 

0 ciock we too started. "We had been on the march for about 

c ^ when.we reached the custom-house 

01 K_a iio, which is situated on the side of a road as large and ' I 

straight as ours ni Europe. It goes from the province of I 
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Constnicted originally b 
(h^gli Siamese offioal) to secure easv comZlict 
tie Cambodian provinces subject to Siam this r 
he of tbe greatest use to travellers. But ’since th 
IS cmstruction it has not received any reUis vvhS 
thcxorest therefore is taking possession of 

Kwi^ o\ei its entire length, by tbe a^>'pnpxr 

Saigon (thi, line goes'fC 

evening we camped at a pool called Nong Salika ^ ' 
of Chinese traders from Sourin had established tl 

Chinese' nephew* ( 
Chinese Christian whom I had known at Ban-hel 

ravelling towards Eabin to sell skins sdk ?fn 
to bring back with him cloth, Swam etc’ Hi 
poiidcnt at Ivabin hpino* « Pinsiaf-.* r ^ 
i semiirl T> P 1 ^ entrusted b 
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of Siem-ralb. In return for the elephants which lie was going 
to offer to the King, he hoped for certain favours. We paid a 
visit to the Governor, for whom we had brought letters from 
Bangkok. His house is a tumble-down affair. He is of 
Laosian race, about sixty years old, and has under his govern- 
ment about two or three hundred houses scattered about in 
the forest, the population of which is Cambodian. 

Saturday, Ist March , — For the last time we crossed the tele- 
graph line, which wm then quitted in order to take the road to 
Nong-hua (pool of Lokas), At one o’clock we resumed our 
journey, and camped in the evening at the village of Ban g- 
sang inhabited by Laosians. 

Sunday, 2nd , — Our itinerary instructed iis to go by 
Nong-phi, and Tong-nong— two pools which are close to the 
roadside— but the dryness of the weather obliged us to take 
another course, viz,, by Ban-kin. Starting at half-past two, 
we travelled through forest, everything being most distressing- 
ly dry ; at night we slept in the forest, the bullocks having to 
go without water. Our rice w^as cooked with the lit% w4ich 
we had in reserve. 

Monday, Zrd , — At ten o^clock we arrived at Ban-kin. 
Water good and abundant. At two o^elock the signal for depar- 
ture was given, but two bullocks were missing and had to be 
recovered. We got away at last. Enad bad. On the left a 
chain of mountains of considerable height was observable. At 
night we camped on the hanks of a pool. 

Tuesday, 4dh , — Excellent water in the morning, muddy 
water in the evening, 

Wednesday, 5^7/. — In the evening* we arrived at the village 
of Hnari-Sameron and pushed on to Kra-sa-mcmai, where we 
passed the night in the middle of a field. 

Thursday, ^tJi , — Early in the morning the headman of the 
village visited us at our camp, and brought us the provisions 
which we had asked for the night before on our arrival. 
These consisted of rice, fowls and red chillies. We -were able 
also to procure here an additional cart for eleven ticals ; this 
extra assistance was absolutely necessary, for we were ap- 
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proacliing a cliain of mountains which we should have to 
cross in order to reach the plateau of Ubon. About half past 
four we emerged in an extensive- clearing covered with reeds 
which were still green ; we judged that we should here find 
the water w’-e wanted so much^ and we found accordingly a 
clear and abundant supply. 

Friday f 7th . — We reached Puthai-saman at a tolerably 
early hour. Puthai-saman was formerly an important town^ 
or perhaps rather an imposing temple erected to the worship 
of Buddha. It is one of those monuments of Cambodia which 
are so much renowned, and which astonish all travellers by 
their original and beautiful architecture. These monuments 
indicate the existence, among the people who conceived and 
carried them out, of a very advanced degree of civilization. We 
were tempted to inspect one of these precious specimens of the 
architecture of the KhnurSy as savants would say. 

It was not more than eight o^clock when wm reached the 
east gate of the ruined city, which is flanked on its four sides 
by an enormous moat filled with w^ater, the breadth of which 
is at least from thirty to forty metres. The sides of the moat 
are composed of enormous blocks of Bien-hoa stone and have a 
slope of about forty-five degrees. Everything was bidden from 
view by large trees, creepers, shrubs, and high grass which 
have taken possession of the locality. We camped outside the 
east gate. While breakfast was being got ready, I penetrated 
into the middle of the ruins. I shall not undertake to give a 
very exact description oi: them. This has already been done 
by the numerous learned travellers who have tvritten about the 
ruins of Angkor-vat and Angkor-loni. The plan, the build- 
ings, the details, are the srane in all. Everything has been re- 
])roduced, down to the smallest piece of carving. These ruins 
differ one from another only in area. Puthai-saman seems to 
be Angkor-vat on a, reduced scale. 

Follow me then step by step through the midst of colossal 
statues lying on the ground, stepping over a fragment of fallen 
wall, or a tree lying prostrate on the ruins. I reached the 
fi^ast gate by an immense causeway or bridge spanning the 
moat which 1 have just mentioned. On both sides, and an- 
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p.s=s-fsisil 

..d .p aefKfni 

bemg deeply embedded in tbe l™l i 

S SL"t .‘.1 1“‘ SiSTp:is^ B 

mg T^hicli gives one the idea of a chapel. 

Sid? fedn?^lSlw^'‘Tf pierced With windows on the 

lacing south. These windows are fitted wi(-K-4,n,.- s 

£°?fulted“roor‘'V Pattern 

entwrotleZ'i- o’i pS o™ f T’ “ 

Closely at the structure, no toc^d^S? i' ' 

pL“S“ ■: & "S;” ““ -:.s 

could hardly lift one of theJ, A ^ i I enormous, ten men 
BuWa LVed on SMhes X lfe.?'*7 deposited a statue of 

Hi.,. “*ot&4rrp?ziar,‘£;‘ 

memr^SILr£»5olSstTe«^r' ?r“ ““i”'- 

These sculptures tr? sHH -i fabulous births o± Buddha. 

which lie' about tie base of ^ the ruins“of 

inscription ought to be found. ' I Xh^dirc tiiS rX? 
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it is now nothing more than an enormous heap of ruins on 
which trees and creepers grow at pleasure. It was in the 
midst of these that I made these hasty notes. Several doors 
and windows^ however^ were to he seen, appearing out of the 
ruins. I sounded all the parts of these. Returning to the 
southern gate/ 1 continued to follow the long wall of bas-reliefs. 
Here the direction in 'which the figures are walking changed. 
On the wall which terminates at the southern gate they were 
walking towards the East ; now they were advancing towards 
the West. This southern gate— I speak of the inner erection 
■which must have been the palace, or a great temple raised in 
honour of Buddha— furnishes access to four porticoes of colos- 
sal proportions, the roofs of all being composed of enormous 
blocks of stone shaped and placed one on the other. I conti- 
nued to climb over the blocks lying about in ail directions, 
and I reached a series of galleries in suflSciently good preserva- 
tion to allow one to judge of the general plan. Here, as in 
almost all similar buildings of the races of Indo-China, the 
outside is generally finished while the inside, on the contrary, is 
hardly commenced. Is this intentional, or "was the work 
abandoned before it was completed ? Many savants are of 
the- iatter opinion. The gallery which I traversed is in the 
shape of a cross ; it joins other galleries, the point of intersec- 
tion being in all cases topped by a dome or a pyramid. In 
one of the doorways, there was still to be seen a frame of 
carved wood partly destroyed by white ants and exposure. In 
the oj)posite doorway, there is also a little fragment, but these 
were the only traces of wood I could find. In a small inner 
court near the doors and windows, there are statues of Siva 
let into the wall ; the figure wears a diadem on its head, and 
holds a lotus in one hand, and a garland or snake in the other. 
The neck is ornamented with a phallus, and the feet with two 
rings. Beyond this court, a pyramid rises above a doorway ; the 
stones are so put together as to form the features of a fabulous 
personage. This figure is repeated on all four sides. At the 
present time only one remains, all the others have fallen down. 

In front of the south gate and spanning an inner moat, 
there is a large causew’ay, not so long as the one outside the 
main enclosure, ■which is bordered by fragments of a balustrade 
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like those of Angkor-vat, a long dragon supported on the knees 
or a 'iTiioic row of seated statues ; tliese har^e the legs crossed 
and one of the Lands under one thigh. 

After two hours spent in crossing these ruins, I endeavoured 
to raase a plan of all that 1 had seen. This citv or temple is 
bunt according to regular, bearings, and forms a complete 
square. ^ 

On the four sides, each facing one of the cardinal points 
enormous causeways thrown across a broad and deep moat 
gave access to the inner side of the outer wall. In front of 
thes^e gateways, about three or four metres from the moat, and 
as 1 intended to protect the entrance^ there were sanare enclo-- 
siires, provided with a single door^ above \vhicli rose a pile of 
cruciiorm buildings topped by pyramids. 

The inner buildings, which it would be difficult to describe, 
were sun-ounded by a second ditch, less broad and deep than the 
brst. I here were four gates magnificently sculptured and 
detended, as it were, by monstrous figures with human bodies 
md hideous faces— regular demons. The general mass ofbuild- 
ings was composed of galleries all connected one with another 
and crowned with domes at the points where they crossed : 
these domes were more and more lofty in prouortion as they 
approached the centre, the middle one towering above all the 
others. The coping of all the walls, whether inner or outer, is 
formed of little sema (mounds) * in the middle of which is a 
iiiiddha seated. The large moat is kept ahundantlv supplied 
with water from two little streams. " 

Saturday 8t7i —It was with regret that we quitted these 
their story? What has become of those 
who built this city ? Learned authorities are reduced to con- 
jee ures. The people of the country can furnish nothing hut 
fabulous legends; according to them, these buildings are the ' 
work of the angels. After a troublesome journey through 
dense forest we camped on the banks of a muddy pool. 

Sunday j After breakfast Pore Xavier went ahead to 

purchase p rovt^ns and to hire men and carts to enable us to 

* dema, the signliy which a grave is known ; amom^'ah^^v7~~' 
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Xavier pointed out to me the site of our station, hut I could 
not make it out in consequence of the trees and bushes which 
cover the banks. We soon dismounted and fired several 
rounds. I blew a horn also. We were heard ; the children 
were the first to arrive, followed soon after by the growQ»up 
people. Mass was just over when our signals announced our 
arrival. The two Peres came down at last ; not too robust 
either of them, fever having tried them severely. They pro- 
cured us a boat -which took us across the river with our steeds. 
With what joy did -we embrace one another ! 

Our first act was to enter the humble chapel and to thank 
God for the protection granted to us by Him during so long 
a journey. Some hours later our carts arrived, and during the 
afternoon we conveyed them across in boats. Blessed be God 
for ever. 

G. DABIX. 

Ubon, 30th March, 1884. 


[In their Annual Report for 1883,’^ the Council of this 
Society made an appeal to those who are favourably placed 
for the purpose, to further the objects of the Society. Al- 
lusion was made to the exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion possessed by the French Missionaries in the East. The 
foregoing paper shews that that appeal has not been in vain 
and it is with great[pleasure that I have performed the task 
of translating from the French the MS. sent to me through 
the Revel. N. J. Couvreur, Procureur des Missions Etrangeres 
at Singapore. 

W. E. M.j 
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cross the mountaia. In two days we shall be there ; the vil- 
lage of Phra Sat Sing, towards which we are advancing, is the 
last which we shall pass before aiTiving at the range. We 
passed the night under some large sheds, built to accommo- 
date a white elephant which is to be brought down from Bas- 
sai to Bangkok. I went to look for water, and found a pool ; 
a wolf made off as I approached, leaving the carcase of a^deer 
almost intact. This was at once flayed, and the meat spread 
out in the sun to be dried and salted. Pcre Xavier then 
came in, having obtained the promise of two additional carts. 

Jl'ot far from Phra Sat Sing is a very ancient ruined pagoda. 
Local tradition makes it co-eval with the erection of Piiuthai- 
saiiiau, partly because of the similarity of the building ma- 
terials in the two places, and partly because of certain carvings. 
This ruin did not seem to me to present any great interest. 

Monday, lOth , — A journey under difficulties. The bullocks 
were vicious, the wheels came to grief, the spare cattle went 
astray and had to he hunted up, the rice was left behind in 
one of the carts which was in the rear, etc., etc. Evening saw 
us at Ruai-pha-sai-tia. 

Tuesday, llth , — A pleasent journey. Pere Xavier was 
lost, but turned up again safely. 

Wednesday, \Wi , — At 8 o^clock we commenced the ascent. 
The little range of hills which we had to cross is neither high 
nor broad, the highest point does not exceed probably 200 
metres, and a good wmlker could easily get across in four 
or five hours. But the road is something indescribable, a 
perfect goaPs jnith ; the carts had to follow it, nevertheless. 
We tackled it accordingly, dragging the carts, one by one, 
from one boulder to another, by main force. At about 2 
o^clock we had got over about 200 metres of road and had 
attained an elevation of about 50 metres., A good meal 
aw^aited the labourers, and all did justice to it ; the bullocks 
were sent to graze at the foot of the hills. In the evening, 
we continued our journey, following a little valley which led 
to another hill, which may be considered as one of the peaks 
of the pass over which we crossed. We passed tlie night at 
the top of this. 
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Thurulay, IWi. — After 
plateau beyond. We 
Cambodian caravan, t 
Sourin to Batfcarabang, 
passpd the night on th^e road 
Friday, 

banlts of a pool 
twentt" 


e,: we'^"-gaine,d''""th,e: 
. . ^ . to the top, when a 

consisting of thirty carts, on its way from 
og, came in sight on the only road" We 

•After the morning’s stage, we halted on the 
' caravan, composed of 

This one came from Sourin 
1 in Cambodia, on tlie 


Another Cambodian 
. carts, passed close to ns. TLh 
and TOs bound for Nakhon Siemrab 
banks of the Touli-sap (great lake) to buy fish. 

_We reached the plateau of Ko rat, all the chief difiSeulties 
oemg passed. About one o’clock we were able to camp for 
the night under the sheds prepared for the White elephant, 
in the evening another train of Cambodians passed, comino- 
irom Korat and going to buy fish at Siemrab. ” 

Saturda//, lot/i. After great difficulty in reiiewina: our 
stores or provisions, we started and passed through the village 
o an h-ham. The road passes through an open undulating 
country. The forest has been cleared over a great stretch of 
ground, and there is an extensive view; Towards the East 
a hill was visible, which is probably a portion oftherancce 
Avhich we had just left. The soil was now less dry, and we 
came across numerous springs, some of which were ferruginous, 
it was still broad daylight when wo entered bTok. We bitched 
our tout close to that place. 

&undai/, IGih . — A day of rest. Splendid pasture. 

3fom/ay, l7i/i.~We left the village of tlok at dawn, 
ileautiiiii vegetation was on all sides of us. If the countrv 
were not so often harried by bands of ruffians, numerous vil- 
lages imglit exist here comfortably. On our left, we passed 
one 0 many abandoned villages. Eobbers had carried off 
everytbmg, and had then set fire to it. We readied iJan-nai- 
iiiLo aiK tlieii Ijun-kbu, niakiug the latter our haltiug-place. 

Tuf.-.clay, IS//; _\Ye passed through the village of Eak-tran, 
halting at night at Ean-dai. 

Wednesrhy, 19^^.~We skirted the village of Ban-kathum. 
ine head-man, hearing of our approach, came to meet us in 
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order to warn us to keep away. Small-pox was making great 
ravao-es in the village. Detained by a storm, we passed the 
night in an old pagoda of the village of Tamnon. 

Thursday, 20th.— There are still three or four more pro- 
vinces throindi which we have to pass and then we shall reach 
the end of our journey. The first thing in the morning we 
set oft' in the direction of Muang Songle, under a pelting 
shower of rain, and reached the shelter prepared for the white 
elephant, where we breakfasted. An hour’s march brought 
us to Muang Songle. As we left the forest, we could see the 
town on a slight eminence. The scene is a most charming 
one, the lofty stems of palms and betel-nut trees forming a 
perfect bouquet of verdure, while the houses are lost to view 
behind the leaves of bananas. We camped on the north 
side, occupying a building set apart for the use of travellers 
on the banks of a stream, whose waters fall into the Seimun, 
the river of tTbon. 

Friday, 21st . — We reached the village of Ban Nong Mek. 
In this .part of the country, numerous pines-are intermingled 
with the’ forest trees. We camped at the village of Sameron. 

Saturday, 22nd.— Our guide was to have taken us by Khan- 
tararum, but he missed the way, and we went by Ban Huai 
and Pi Nai. 

Sunday, 23rd. — We were taken to the site of a village which 
had been plundered and abandoned. Here we established 
ourselves for a couple of days. 

Monday, 2iih . — Went out shooting green pigeons and pea- 
cocks. 

Tuesday, 2oth . — We reached Kliu Khane a little before 
midday. Once more the building erected for accommodation 
of the white elephant and his attendants served as our place 
of shelter. Two days before, according to the inhabitants, two 
Europeans had halted at the same place, but from what they 
said I concluded that these must have been Cambodian hali- 
ca.stes. They came to sell opium. We passed through the 
village of Ban Samid and at ten o’clock at night we reached 
Ban Xam Lom. 
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Thum. A/nigh?w-e tevell3??f 
within half a kilometre of the villa^e^wL'r 
a wheel of one of the cam 15 ^ ® mtended to sleep, 

and three spokes being broken t 75’ of the tire 

the necessary repairs on the Toot so7t 

locks tinder the charge of threi ° ^ \ l^ol- 

lage with the other cafts Th t i 5*^ on to the vii- 
ofthe latter, to takTtt p ace of t^ i " one 

which had been left Shind in!*- the cart 

wheel was repaired. ° the broken 

where we'had slept^wdth^the^intentio^^ f°*' 
passed the Amt (torrent? ?f 

bridge huilt in the preceding IZ ih! >^7 a large 

one, but the roadway; bein4ormed of i ^ 

the cross-pieces, reminded’one of rt/ 5^"^ f^l^°®‘^5o®ely on 
carts went over it' Tiie mot? ^ piano as the 

withstanding darkness, we pu^heTof bv5 
as our gnides no longi knew th? 5 ^“^^light. At last, 
were, for fear ofo-oino- wrono- *^o oamped where we 

=i.p. i. ‘w'^ids.&;S4t4,"s tt:: tt “• >« 

Sunday BOfk Thic; vov i 

»t „ffi„ adv.p„ea^'V'2fc7TnT''.‘°‘'“*‘’''“"' We 

banks of the Seimun, opposite the tot-! on the 

very low at that time seemcrl thou<rh 

Pont dc la Belie Croix/ at IVanter' ■«> V ff *^‘®7 'be 

« bei„, aboit 
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.1 icaviug tins pi-iuec and his nci 
rciiivji to AiaJatku, vchoi’e moi’e tre 
against its great couyuercr Ai.nuQUEi 
Jifija Isutixi:t(s, MTonged by Kinj 
oeiove th.o arrival ol Albuquerque, ts 
iiaving made up liis mind to obtair 
with the aid of some Javanese and one 
thoug-ht it now the right time to renew the id 1 
so that he knew there were but very few Portii 
bo h^ sent a letter to the King 
island ot Bintam,^ { i.e., Ijiutaug, 

niiorming him of his intentions, but his letter 
eel, and he, a • 

and his brother-in-law, who’ triei 
iiiTCsted and decapitated in public, while their how 

and their 

Mj^ncci to oblivion. It was to 
olibi’ed ■ 


City for a' while, let us 
aeheiy was being plotted 

IQUE, ' ■ 

i^‘dVlAKMUD_, had already j 
ried to expel that prince : 
I possession of the towni 
Pati (1) from Japara, he 
.. the attempt, the more 
: --ijguese troops. 

•5 s son, who had fled to the 
or more correctly Betttan ) 

« . , — - -i-’ was iiitercer)t- 

man or eighty years of age, his son Patiagus, 
‘d to eiiter the fortress, wxu'*e 
vises a.iid; pro-' 
■memory con;-^" 

to pay o„o luuted 

in T "rf" 

hcfome King ofsundai*^^ 1 'aeia , Soeza, ,tPo nftnrwaida 



The marriage having been concluded quite secrethq the 
widow engaged 6,000 troops, and with their aid attem})ted to 
carry liis plots into execution, but Albuquerque put liim to 
flight on the first engagement, and thus broke up at once all 
his power and mfliience. 

Having established peace here in 1511, Albuquerque ap- 
pointed RoniiiGO Bbjt Patalyn first Governor of Malakka, 
and N i xace etu Shahhand ar and head of the Moors . S •vix a- 
LAnuiX, the King of Pasi (Pasei), who had once before deserted 
to Mahaiub, was again restored to favour, but notwithstanding 
went over a second time to the enemies of Albuquerque. 

Albuquerque then left Malakka in charge of Patalyn with 
a garrison of 300 Portuguese, sent one of his captains with 
a squadron of ten sail to the Singapore Straits, and returned 
with four vessels to Malaar (Malabar?) to keep a watchful 
eye upon the plots of Abadilohain against Goa. 

"lie, however, not only failed to carry out his expedition, 
but narrowly escaped with his life, his vessel having struck 
and sunk in a storm off Pasi on the Island of Sumatra. Though 
this happened at night, he and his crew were saved p but he 
lost Naklioda EEGUAks bracelet with the precious blood-stanch- 
ing stone. (i) 

After sufiering many distresses and being almost starverl, 
they arrived safely at Ciiclieen (Coeliin on West Coast of India) 
in February, 1512. 

Meantime the Portuguese (at Malakka) had been again 
attacked by Paticatir, hut he w^as so completely defeated by 
Petri'AIUs Axdrado that he did not venture a further attempt. 
Tlie Patj On I us (‘) previously mentioned from Japara, who had 
eight years berore promised Lis aid to llaja Isutinutls, now at 
last appeared before Malakka -with a fleet of 3,000 ('^) sail, hav- 
ing secured at the same time many adherents in the town itself, 
but he likewise met with total defeat, and barely succeeded 

(A For an account of this wonderful ornament, see pp. 73 and 74 
Journal, B.B,, E.A.S., Ko. 13 for June, 1884, and note. 

(^) Pati Gnus. 

(•^) Faria Y Souza says ninety sail, wdiidi sounds more probable, 
with 1,200 men ( an average of 133 to each vessel ) and a good 
supply of artillery. 


valentyn'^s besciurtion or Malacca, 
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111 escaping lumself in a small craft, tlie only one left of tlie 
^viiole fleet, after losing more than 8,090 meii. (^) The loss of 
tlie Portuguese on the other hand was not more than 20 men 
Liilod though iliey had many wounded in this severe en^'^ago- 
mciit. The Portuguese Governor Patalyn and his Captain 
ANDitADO were much praised by Albuquerque for their o>aL 
iant behaviour. ^ 

Once again Malakka ran the risk of being reconquered by 
the ^ Malay kings, Taeiiar Madjelis (TuanxYo Maselts ac- 
cording to P or mgiiese historians) a Moor from Bengal, was 
the originator of this new plot. Being on good terms \vith 
one Peter Person, a friend of the Governor, he had arranged 
with his adherents that he should first kill Person, and fhis 
to be the signal for a general massacre A few days after- 
wards liaving been invited to dinner by Person, lie tried to 
execute his plot, but instead of killing Person, lie only wound- 
ed him; this of course caused an alarm and frustrated all 
their plans. (^) 


^ account agrees as to the completeness of 

ail Onus s defeat, but diifers in his account of hri fleet, concern- 
ig whicii he remarks : ‘‘ Several of his ships were equal iu size lo 

tno hxrgest Portuguese galleons, and the one destined for hijnself 
was larpr than any shii)s thou built by the Europeans.” And, 
.;ain : -‘After a furious battle of some eiiduranee, Unus hod, and 
was pursued all tlie way to Java, where he preserved his own vast 
vessel a.s a lueuiori.-il of his eseapo, and of the grandeur of his 
iJeet, and not vvitliout reason, as a merchant of JIaiakka ommo-ed 
Percv for 10,009 ducats if taken.” 

PxuiA T 8 oli5i s account of this affair is as follows: 

A mg Mahomet had not yet lost all hope of recovering Malnkka, 
to winch lie now drew near : and having in vain attempfccid to 
siiccceu by lorce, he had recourse to stratagem. For this pur- 
])oso he prevailed on a favourite officer named Juan Maxiltz 
to nniiaie tlie conduct of Zomius at Babylon. Being accord- 
mgiy mutilated, Juan fled with some companions to "hlalnkka, 
giving out that he liad escaped from the tyrannical criieltv of 
ins sovereign Er r .de^ Brito, who then commanded in" the 
cnadei oi- Malakkm credited his story, and reposed so much coii- 
udeneo in his fidelity that he was admitted at ail times into the 
■ortress. At length, having appointed a particular day for the 
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Wlicii tlic King of Djolior foLiiid that all Ids : attenmpts mis- 
carried, lie deemed it advisable to conclude a permanent peace 
vath the Portuguese (1514)^ whicli was preserved for some 
■years. ■■;' 

V :Tlie:Ticeroy ALFONsu's-ArEuiaiiK' 'sent , Iiis cousin Georgu 
.Albuki'RK the same:, year .(1614) to Malakkato succeed the 
valiant IloDEJGO Patalyn. as 'second , Governor of that place 
(iialahka). ; / 

N.inachktu was' dismissed at the same time, aiid^ .the King 
of Cariipar appointed Shalibaiidar (^) in liis place (no one knew 
tliC: cause, of liis' dismissal ) ; he was so .chagTiiied at tliisvhat 
he/ committed suicide by. burning iiimseli cm. a pile. after,. deli- 
vering a solemn speech to the people. 

Abdallah, the King of Canipar, was soon afterwards attack- 
ed by the King of Ben tan, but with the. as 3.i stance .of the Por- 
tuguese easily beat oh his e.iiemy. But sunie years later the 
King of Djolior irnfuced tlic Portuguese, by false iinputanious, 
to , suspect t,he 'King of Caiopar his own ^sori-iii-iaw, so' that 
they bribed assassins to kill hi in ; but it is also said tiiat ho 
was publicly executed on a charge of coiispiriiig to surrender 
SLalakkato the enemies of tlio Portuguese. {^) 


“ execution of ]ji.s loug-coneertod enterprise, on ^vhich Malunnet 
was to send a ]>ary Lo second his cfforls or to bring him oil, ho 
and his accompli; - l's got adinitted into th.e fort as usual, and ini- 
inediatc-ly began to assussinato tlic Portuguese ganrison by iuerms 
of their diigimr.-g nuul lm<l jicdiuilb,^ slain six hehuv tliey ywwc able 
‘‘ to Miami to their dcleiitm. iliiiro, who happeucMl to be ;islecp 
winni the rdaiun ’,cas given, iininecliately collected his men, luid 
drove the trtiiicr and his eoinpauions iPjai tlie fort at the voiT 
inonient when a party oi armed Maiav's came up to second their 
‘‘ efforts. Tile comnauider of this party, iiamed ffuAX Calasua-l 
'• 0X1 kxmiiiig the ixiiMCfurriagc of Jnees' Maxiuiz, pretended thiir he 
came to tJjc assisiarseo of Burro, and by thru UKn.ns v/as peruiit- 
'• ted to retire.’" 

Q) Fauta y 8orzA stiys Bandara,” f.c. ■' Bmdalunn.’’ 

(“) This io the Jiccount given ly Fapha y 8orz\, v/lio says that 
MAiiOMEn, the King* of Johor, cjiased it to he noised abiMad ldri.t 
Abdullah', bis own Mou-iu-lavv. liad gone lo Malacca witli his kiiww- 
ladge and consent for the ex;>rc,ss purpose of getting an opportunity 
of seizing tiie foid ])y a suddeu and unexpected atlack, which i’also 
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third Governor ( 

Viceroy of . India, 

Alkonsus” Albxjkirk. 

^^lYothing of importance Iiappened y/hile Brit wa.s Governor 
lie died here (at Malakka ) in 1517. This death gave rise t^ 
sharp dLsputes between two high Portuguese Officials as t< 
tue succession, and Fermnano Petrisjus Andrado, wh< 
touched at Malakka on^ his voyage homewards from China 
tried in vain to reconcile them. Meantime whilst Nugite; 
Vasco Pekehia was temporarily administering: tlie Govern 
inent, Alfoxscjs Lopez Costa had h * ' ' 

emor of Malakka by Kin 
Tlie King of iJjolior, ^ 
guese to remain j 
waged war agai; 
and had some vei" 

Menezes, (^) the Por 
the slightest advantas; 
resumed his attack 
seventeen days, and 
by the Portuguese. 


Brit succeeded (1515) George Albuquerqi; 
of Malakka, just before the arrival of the 
...a, Lopez Toarez Alvarbnga, siiccesso 


!en appointed fourth Gov- 
i.g Emanuel. 

being disinclined to suffer the Portu- 
any longer in such quiet possession of Malakka 
list thciu once more, attacked them suddenly^ 
y sharp engagements with one Alexis ue 
tug uese commander, but wdthout obtaiiiiu”'' 
>. ^Vhen D8 Menezes had left, the KinS 
>n the town, besieged the fortress for 
nade an^ assault on it, but was repulsed 
Afi-er tnis last defeat he remained quiet 

Didacus Lopez Sequeira, appointed bne 
c Portuguese Garrison at this place in 
repeated attacks of King A timed Sjah, 
ALA to he fiftii Governor to relieve the 
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loss and disgrace, (A- ) he abandoned li is plans for a long time. 

In 1521. Garcia be Sala was succeeded by another Governor. 
During his governorship George ALBUiaRK and Antonio 
Brit came this way for the purpose of besieging Birham, but 
it did notcome to anything. (^) Garcia de Sal i in taat year 
(1521) 'resigned the ■ governorship' ' to Geoege , Albukirk, who 
was thus the sixth Portuguese Governor. In 1522 the people 
of Bintam again came forth against Malaldca with eighty ves- 
sels, but George Albukirk having been already informed that 
the Laksamana of Djohor was coining with a numerous and 
powerful fleet, despatched a strong Portuguese fleet to meet 
him, and a fierce fight ensued. Bixty-five Portuguese were 
killed, and their vessels ive re compelled to retreat toMalakka : 
the Laksamana likewise quietly withdrew. 

Meantime several Portuguese, who had landed at Pahang in 
ignorance that the King there w-as son-in-law to the King of 
Djohor were murdered; many othei^s were compelled by the 
King of Djohor to embrace the Mahomedan fiiith, wdiile those 
who refused to do so were tied to the mouth of a cannon and 
blowui to pieces. 

About this time also a force from P>intam appeared before 
the town (Malakka) took Simon de Breo and thirteen Por- 
tuguese by surprise, slew^ them all, and burnt their vessels. 
Garcias Henrik wdio, on his return from the Moluccas, was 
cruizing ofl* the island of Bintam, was drawn into an amlius- 
cade by the vessels of the Laksamana, lost both his vessels, 
and was obliged to retreat to Malakka after making a gallant 
defence, in whieli almost all his men wore killed. 

All these small advantages gained over the Portuguese 
made the King of Djohor so proud, that he again eiitertained 
the idea of attacking Malakka by sea a?Kl land and making a 


( ^ ) Parta t Souza says the King of Bi'ntan,£x (Bentan) wiiicli 
is jiraetieally the same thing, and that the Portugiu'so sneceisled 
in taking the Malay Port at Moar with hOD cannon." 

( “) Faria Y Souza describes Bentmi as ''b.a.ving two sirring 
castles and its rivei's staked to prevent the access of siiips. so 
that it considered almost impregnable, and though Anru- 
QUERQUE went with 18 vessels and 030 men, he was obligf'<i u> 
retire.’^ 
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under the command of a renegade Portuguese Captain called 
Ahla.vk. ,’sfhile the Laksamaua had to take the other -I- 000 
men to b lockade the Malakka roadstead. ’ 

A?.ilaar immediately marched on the town and very soon 
succeeded in maldng a trench sixty palisades wide near the 
village of Quillyn [i.e., Kampong Kiing, as it is termed], but 
ne was unable to take advantage of it, for George Albukikk 
had it repaired at ouee. 

The siege lasted for about a montli, after which it was raised 
and the besiegers beat a retreat, on bearing that relief bad 
been sent from Goa. This happened about 1525. Thev bad 
liaidly reft when hlAJiTYN Alfonso de Souza arrived with a 
licet to the rescue of the town, and lie was told that duriuo- 
the siege people had paid fifty ducats for a fowl. 

Tlie Governor appointed tlie said de Souza Admiral of the 
Portuguese fleet in place of his cousin Garcias Henrik and 
the very first act of the new Admiral was to blockade the 
river ot Bintam with five vessels and so prevent the entrance 
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After the taking of Bintam, the King of Djohor left the 
Portuguese unmolested for some time. 

_ _In 1527 Georg_ Kapraal was appointed eighth Governor of 
Malakka, and nothing of importance occurred diirino' lus o-oy 
ernment, the King of Djohor being still at peac^ witlfthe 
Portuguese. 

In 1628 the Viceroy Lopez de Sampajo appointed Fft'-r 
DE Par ninth Governor of _ Malakka, and his government was 
also a peaceful one, the King of Djohor not having vet re- 
covered the shock his power had received. “ 

I®- 1o29 Garcia de Sa arrii’ed at Malakka as the tenth 
i'ortuguese Governor. 

The inhabitants of Atsjien (in Sumatra) gave him mucli 
trouble^, but ive will treat the subject later, when we deal with 
the affairs of that island, mentioning only this that Ga rcua 
having discovered that one San.agb was conspiring with the 
enemy ordered him to be thrown out of the tower of the 
fortress. 


say who succeeded Garcia de Sa as Governor of 
Malakka, but I have l;een able to trace the names and dates of 
^e fMlowing Governors , viz., Stephanifs Gama in 1537 Ery 

• T 1547, Pedro de Sylva 

in. lo51, and his brother Don Albaro Ataitdo in 1552, 


I am equally ignorant of the names of the Governors from 
the last-mentioned date up to 1604, when that brave Portno-uese 
Don Andrea Fuetado de Mendoza ( of whom we will soeak 

more at length later ) administered the supreme authority as 
Governor of this place. 

We cannot say much about the events of that iieriod the 
iortuguese historians having recorded nothing aboiit them. 

Ahmeb Sjah, the exhausted King of Djohor ( i.e., after 
the fmlye of his repeated attacks oh the Portuguese ), eou- 
tinued to rule his country till 1540, and was succeeded after a 
reign of twenty-seven years by Sultan Al.iwoddin Sjah, 
( Ala-eddin Shah, Malaice “ Ala-Ddin ” ) wdio was the 
fourteenth King of the Malays, the second of Djohor, and the 
eighth Mahomedan King. 
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It was daring the reign of this King (9th October, 1547) (M 

t Jill the Acaiiiese laid siege to Maiakka, causing damage to the 
Tame of more tiian a million, and oiilj raising tlieseigeon 
account ot famine. . 

■We have found nothing recorded of the life of this Kino- and 
or ins successor,^ beyond the fact that he reigned 19 years, i.e. 

■ rom IMO to 1559, and that he was succeeded hv Sultan 
Ahdul R/alil Sj.ui as the fifteenth King of the Malays, the 
third ot Djohor, and the ninth JIahomedan fCino' 

This prince ruled this people 3 i years, died inloDl, and was 
succeeded by bultau ALAWonony Sjah III. He, the si.xteenth 
lung of the Malays, the fourth of Djohor, and the tenth 
Jilahomedan King, reigned 19 years. 

It seems to me that the first Dutch made their appearance 
cithci at this place (Aialakka) or at Djohor in the Ivelfth or 
Tlnrteenth year of this reign {i.e., in 1603 or 1604). 

It appears also that he (Alawodium Sjah III) was styled 
1 angdipertuan, tnat he resided at Batoe Sahar, (D si.K miles 
higher up the liver (i^., above Johor Lama) aAd that he had a 
Bo.n'gsoe, who lived on friendly terms with 
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r fiadi DE Mello was, Portiigaese GaYemor,' 

of Malakka, ia 1598. , 

. ; probablT Adaiiral Jacob IIsEMsxEaiK ...was , tlie' 

first of our people .who had any trade wit.h t!ie'. King ..of Djohor • 
he captured a large Portuguese carrack on Iiis return voya-ge 
from China, touched .at-. Djoiior, and le.ft beliiuil there in IfiidJ 
ona Jacob. BiiYZEN.-nyho. would, lie .AViisi, ...sure, be .treaded 'as . a 
friend, the King being a mortal foe of the Portuguese, an-d 
doing liis utmost to liarass them. 

Wiieii in October, 1003, the vessels Zlpncz:iv and IIoIlau:l^;e 
Thuj/ti ( Dutch garden ) under the command of Commodore 
■;JiAC 0 B PiErEiizoo,Y YX'H E.NfivriuYzaN" ( forming part of the; fleet 
under AVybranjd i'Ax Warwick) arrived at the Singapore 
Straits, they met with a praliii or cauoc of the King of Djolior 
brhigdiig a letter from Jacob Euyzkn, wliich informed them 
that durhig the last mouth two Portuguese meii-of-war, four 
galleys, and twenty smaller craft had arrived at that place, 
under tlie comin uid of Estevan Texeira db Made, a man of 
groat fume : that these vessels were waiting for soiiie ships, 
wdiicli were expected to arrive there within a couple of months 
from Japan and Maccassar, and which they had to escort 
safely to ilalakka out of danger from the Duteli vessels. 

It appeared from a letter of tlie supercargo Jacob Buyzex^ 
dated tlm 7th October, that the Portuguese of Malukka were 
besieging Djolior, and the King wrote to our Commodore to 
])eg him most earnestly, that our troops might assist him in 
relieving his city from this siege. Buyzen added, besides, that 
Ilaclja Boxgsoe, the King's brother, intended to come very soon 
Oil board the Commodore’s vessel and to remain there till 
their joint efforts should have vanquished the Portuguese ; it, 
■was this very Radja Eoxusoe who was with Admiral Heewskekk 
when he had captured tlie carracdv already mentioned. 

Our Commodore then gave battle to the EMrtugiiese fleet 
during the whole day and put her to flight right through, ours, 
wdicreupoii Radja Bongsoe and Jacob Bcyzen after having 
Avitiiessed this naval combat, arrived on board the Commodore's 
vessel, mid Radja Bongsoe after liaving thanked him cordially 
for the oniiiient service he had done them, presented liiiii with 
a fine kris, after which he and Buyzen left liim. 
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The only losses we suifercd in that fight, were five or six 
men killed, and a few men wounded on both ves.sels. The 
King of Djohor, ranch pleased with this victory, and with our- 
assistance, arrived that^ very night with hi,s fleet of forty 
pralras and four or five fine galleys near our two vessels, when 
he was visited by our Commodore in his own galley, to whom 
that Prince likewise showed his gratitude bv presen tin o’ him 
with a splendid kris. 

When the Coninioaore made some inquiries about pepper, 
the King answered him, that he would be able to forward some’ 
to him^ witiiiii a short time, if his river were kept open and free" 
I’adja PoxGSOE, aeconrpanied by many .Malay <rentlempn" 
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betray or deliver up tlie ' I) iitcb ^ v/lio stood ii ruler Iris prof eC“ 
tion. 

The 3rd May, 1604, Admiral "Warwyciv having returned to 
the Djohor river, the King presented him with two and a half 
hliaras of pepper, whilst he presented the King v/itli a quan- 
tity of powdex' and some bails. He sailed again on the 20t- 
of the same month. 

In February 16‘05, Furtabo resolved to besiege BatoeSahar, 
hut W'hen he heard that our ildmiral WYimANi) van lYAavfYCK 
was in its very neighbourhood, he gave up his plan. 

On the Util of the same month, our Adniirai was informe.I, 
that in the meantime tlie Portuguese fleet had been reinforced 
considerably, numbering now 7 men-of-war, 30 bantings, 20 
galleys, and 10 Javanese sampans, and further that Andrea 
Furtado bad threatened the King with an early visit, and if 
he again foiled to conquer Batoe vSabar he would willingly pay 
the King tribute. 

In the meantime some vessels of our fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral 0. Sebastiaanse, bad captured off Patani a 
fine and richly laden Portuguese carrack, called SL Anfl^ortr/^ 
and the Wissinr/sn (joining the said Admiral's squadron off 
Patani in February that year) had aim captured on the 14th 
Janiiiiry, 1005, off Pedra Blanca another carrack coming from 
Oochiu-Ohina and consigned to Don Andrea Fortado. 

We found in the fii'st carrack the following goods, viz : — 

piculs of white powder-sugar and some baskets of 
siigar-eaiidv ; 

4,500 piculs of Ihntenaga or Speller (ziiie ) ; 

223 furdols of Ciniiese camphor ; 

9i) fardels A gel wood; (’) 

leaden boxes of musk-balis ; 

1 1 boxes of verniilion ; 

22 lioxes of Chinese fans : 

209 fardels of raw silk, and 75 fardels bad yellow silk; 

6,003 pieces of variegated porcelain ; 

] 0 casks of coarse and line porcelain ; 
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some gilt eoiiclies and kiiiek -knacks^ one lot radix China, ( ^) one 
lot benzoin, 150 baskets with prepared silk, velvet, damask, 
tafieta and fine silk, besides some boxes with gold-wire. 

Ill the second carrack we found : — 

174^ piculs of Agelwood ; 

33i- piculs of Benzoin; (‘^) 

2 snio.ll casks with Chinese camphor, and some com- 

Tuoii sarongs. 

The had captured another small Portaguese ship 

off Solor, laden with ninety-two hiuiras Sandal-wood and 24 
pikulsuf lortoise-slicll. 

Tlie IVFu'itiigeii sailed on tlio loth September with the cap- 
tured cari’aek St, Anthony from Pataiii to Bjohor to try and 
get a cargo at that place, WyniiAxm van Warw-yck followed 
on tlie 27th October, and dropped anchor on the 12th Novem- 
ber in the month of the .Djohor river near the said carrack at 
about 14 miles from the Wlfisinyen, ^Ihe Amsterdam 

imdi Dordrecht ivere under his command. Admiral Corn elis 
Sebasttaanse^’s squadron \Yas also lying in the roads here. 

The King called in the aid of both these Admirals, which 
Sebasttaanse pledged himself to give, w^hilst van Warwyck 
begged to excuse him for this time. 

letters, addressed by JI. H. Prince Maurice to the 
King, were then presented to him, which he received with 
much respect. Admiral Cornells Sebastiaanse presented 
him at the time with two ])rass guns, and van Warwick gave 
hi:n four small barrels of gunpowder, 40 shat-eartridges for 
the said cairnon, 12 Japanese swoitLs, four Portuguese muskets 
udlli shoulder-belts, some pieces of prepared silk and a shot- 
proof armour. 

The tw'o Admirals presented the King at his request with 
two small wide-moutlicd guns cannon-royal, and some shot- 

(fo ‘•‘TJii'i sengd' or Jiiisani,” as it is also called, supposed to 
very invigorating. It is stated that it is only found near the mouii- 
taiiis, a man shoots an arrow, and if it falls where the jin seng ’’ 
is io be foimd, a Oame appears, wliich guides him to the spot. ^ 

(®) ‘Tvenknjan,’' burnt by Malays and aborigines in most of tlieir 
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cartridges for llio samO; from tLc vessel BonlrecJn and witli an 
iron pederero ( small field piece ) and ten small barrels of 
gnnpomler and some shot-cartridges from one of Warwyck's 
vessels^ in order that he should be better able to repel the 
assaults of the Portuguese. 

' '^Admiral ■ Warwyck left 'Djohor:.on;the: 
with his vessel the Wmlngen, after having strongly recom- 
mended the King to take good care of his people, who were 
left behind with a valuable cargo, and the Admiral Skuastia- 
AXSE soon followed him with, his vessel the Anintcnhim- and the 
St. Anthong, 

,At .the beginning of January, 1803, oiir Admiral 
Matelief ;de Jonc.e having met with Admiral Steven van 
DE ii IIaoen off the island of Mauritius, and having lieard froin 
him in what state Malakka was, set sail with his fleet to that 
town, hut Don Andrea Furtado had fortified it conside rahiy 
during the last three years, and besieged Djohor with an army 
of 8,000 men. The said Admiral sailed for Malakka on the 
27th January and dropped anchor on tlie 30th April at half a 
mile distance from the town. (') 

He at once manned all his boats and slo'tps and ordered 
them to set fire to four ship?, just agr..>ii:ii opposite the town. 
These wnere ships ol: 20J, 103, and 80 lasts each. Though the 
garrison fired five shots, they all missed, the boats. 

The same night MATainEP informed the King of his arrival. 

The diy before, our sloops having eaptared three prahus or 
the King of Quedah, loaded with sarongs, the Admiral sent 
them back to that King and assured [lim, that be wished to 
live in peace -with him. 

Tiie Admiral then assembled a Council of war, and tlio 
Council of ail the shipmasters and merchants, and they resolved 
to approach as near Alalakka as five fathoms of water (^) vrould 
bring them, and to bombard the town from the fleet. 

The vessels neared the coast wdth neap tide to a depth of dj 
fathoms of water, (^) but even at that distance their small ean- 
noiis-royal were of no use,* though a fmw bails did liit some 
of the houses, they could not reach the fortress. 

(A There is something wrong about tlie distaiircs roid cannon 
range liere, perhaps ‘"league” shoiiklbe rcral for “ mile ? ” 
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The artillery of the town answered our fire ; but the Witte 
Lceuu) (White Lloti), was the only vessel once hit, whilst the 
most effectiA’-e shot from our side, was the one, that hit the 
St. Fauliis Church, so-named by the Dutch ; ALiuj-;:iUEEQue 
dedicated it to Our Lady of the Aununoiation/^ belonging 
to the order of the Jesuits. 

MATaLmF in the nieLiiitifiia ordered four boats to survey 
tlie Norili side of the town, and to take soundings, for if possi- 
ble he intended t=) land there and to take its suburb ; but he had 
to /abandon ills plan, the soil lieiiig too muddy, the Portuguese 
having raised strong stockades there to defend their houses. 

lie had erected in the meantiiiie a battery, of 21< pounders 
at Ilha das N'aos, (^) one of the islets near the town, and ha^l 
equipped it also with two small cannons-royai, and intended 
to bombard the town from that place, it being much nearer 
tlian the nearest plaijo where the vessels could anchor. 

Our Admiral having been informed in the meantime that it 
was almost impossible to make a descent on the south side of 
the toAvn, intended to land on its north side, hence he garri- 
soned the said islet Avith some 30 men. 

We then opened our fire from the battery of the 2t poun- 
ders ill the afternoon of the 2nd Slay, and soon silenced the 
two batteries on the south side of the town. 

ISToav and then the artillery of the town fired at our vessels, 
but withoui: any effect ; they did not fire at the battery how- 
ever. But Avheii Matelief saw that all this firing to and fro 
was of no use, he deliberated with his Captains, Avheter it AAmuld 
lie better to leave the town alone and go first to meet and 
give battle to the Portuguese fleet, or whether it Avould be more 
advisable to take the toAvn first ; after a mature deliberation 
iie resohm'd to ask the opinion of the King of Djohor, chiefly 
])ccaiise ho Avanted to make sure if the latter Avould help him 
and wliat his assistance would consist of. 

'fliey did not expect much from the aid of the King of 
Djohor, but tlioy foiwvarded a message to him, and it AAms decided 
that they should AAaiit for his answmr, before acting in any 
Avay ; too more that there Avas nothing knoAvn about the arrival 
of the P'ortuguese fleet. 



Meaawlliie the Portuguese had burnt clowa the soutliem 
suburb. 

Matelik'f ordered ten men of the crew of eaeh vessel to 
Pulau Sapta^ ('•)a pretty bigislaud about twomilesfrornhlakkka, 
to make ten gabions for each ressel^ to be used when they 
should attack the town. 

Matelief was informed on the 4th May, that our fire had 
wounded some of the inhabitants of the town, and that the 
Portuguese fleet with the Viceroy and Archbishop on board 
was soon expected from Goa, first to come to the rescue of 
Malakka, and then to reconquer the Sloluccas and to fight the 
King of Djohor ; that the place had but very little victuals, but 
that tliere were many guns witli a large supply of amraiuiition, 
that there were more than 3,000 slaves and Malays within the 
town, but not more than 80 Europeans. 

On the 5th of May, twoprahus of the King of Djohor, with 
the SjAHBAXDAii of Singapura, Sri Raja Negaka, (‘•^) reached 
our fleet; they came to see if there w'ore Dutch vessels in this 
neighbourhood, and they assured our Aclniiral, that it w^as cer- 
tain that the King would come this way as soon as he knew of 
the AdmiraPs presence, so they -would go back that very night. 

On the 13th, the Admiral received a letter from the King 
of Djohor informing him that he should join him within 
four days, and that he should bring as many troops as he could 
assemble. 

After the receipt on the 14th of a letter of the same tenor, 
tliere appeared on the 17tli some vessels with three hundred 
men under the command of the King^s brother Eadja Saerang, 
he (the King) being absent. 

The then reigning King of Djohor, called Jaagdipertoelian, 
was the eldest of three brothers. He was a lazy and indolent 
prince, sleeping almost the -whole day, getting drunk, and 
amusing himself with his women, wdiilst he left the business 

(^) Probably PCilaii tlpeh (which is somewhere about 2;} miles 
from the towm, but then, as may be seen by the rocks on its 
shore side, extending further towuircls the to-wn), as they were 
going to attack on the North side. 

(D Royal drum; or possibly connected wnth Hansk: uMf/ra^a ur 
nafjari^ country. 
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of govemmciit to liis ])rother, Radja S.vnRANn, or lladju 
Ron-osoe, and to tlie bigh court dignitaries. 

Ills other brother^ the Kiog of Siak, who had married a 
■daughter of the King,- or a- sister, of the Queen of Pataui, was 
also a bad sovereign ; lie came very seldom to Djohor, but 
reiuaiiied. at Siak, which was a fief of 'Djohor. ■ ■ 

The third brother, who, like the King of Siak, was also of 
another inother, ^vas called Radja Laut; but the said three 
piinces were not to bo relied upon, owing to their fondness for 
drinking. Radja SAUitAxa w\as the only exception. 

lletlieu came to welcome the Admiral, and presented him a 
golden kris inlaid with some common diamonds. 

They had a long talk together, and hlAxaLisE told him that 
it \yas his intention to take Malakka ami to keep it for him, 
but Radja Boxcjsoe did not like that, and asked him, why he 
should assist him to besiege the town, if after all the Dutch 
would keep the place, for in that case it was only a cliange of 
iieigliboiirs, and that did not assist him, but that //c then 
assisted vh, 

MateliEe tiieii asked him, what vvmuld be his reward if he 
took the town, \Yiiereiipon Radja Sabrang promised him to 
give liinTa suitable place for building store-houses to put their 
goods and provisions in, which they w^ere allowed to import 
dut}?' free. But Mateliee answered that bis offer amounted to 
uotliiiig, that mao;v native princes had made him the same 
oifor, tiiuugh he had never rendered them any services ; lie also 
pointed out that the present, ti* wn of ^[alakka did not belong 
t{^ the King of Djobor, but that it urns a town built by the 
Portuguese, and that only the surrounding country bad at one 
time been the property of tlie King. 

Finally, he gave in about the toivn and agreed to leave 
Mulakka in our possession, if Matejuef would promise do make 
war upon Atsjicii, which Mateliee however refused to do, 
being at peace w’ith tliat Slate ; but he. promised that, eilhew 
be W'ouhl assist the King of Djohor if Atsjien declared Avar 
against him, or ]io would do Ills best to appease the King of 
Atsjien. 

Finally, the following agreement was critered into on the 
iftii dlay, and signed by the diiiemit parlies : — 
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1. Admiral Mateliep promises to take MalaJcka from tlic 
Portuguese with the aid and assistance of Djolior^ after which 
tliC town wall remain in the powmr of the Statcs-Geiicra.l 
( liolland but the surrounding country wall be under the 
King of Djohor, provided we shall be allowed to tnke of it as 
much as we may require to fortify the town ; 

'' 2, ■ ,The States-General ■ are alloured to 'Cut ' tiinbei* , in. the. 
territory of the King, to build ships, and to provide for all 
the other necessities of the town ; 

3, All the vassals of 'the .States-General are.:,,allow'e.d to 
discharge their ships and to land their goods in the- town 
without paying any duty ; 

4.,.: 'No other Dutch- or European 'inerchaiits may trade in 
the countries of the King, without first having oluained leave 
from our Governor at 3klalakka to do so^ and they will be eoii- 
sidcred enemies if they trade without the said permission ; 

5. His Majesty can re-people and govern the burnt down 
suburb, known under the name of Oainpo Clin, (^ ) witlioiit 
any interference of the States-GeneraL His Majesty shall, if 
possible take up his residence at that place and fortify it, 
whilst the States-Gcneral shall assist him to do so ; 

6. All the guns and cannon wliich are found in the town 
after its conquest shall belong to tlio King’, one part of which 
he is allowed to remove at once, wiiilst he must leave the other 
part for the defence of the towm, until the States-Gencral 
shall have provided it with other artillery ; 

'7. All the merchandize, money and any other goods that 
shall be found in the towm are to bo divided in two portions, 
one to go to the States-General, the other to the King ; 

8. Any goods not belonging to vassals of the States- 
General must be landed in the said suburb [Campo Clin]; 
hut the subjects of the States-General are allowed to purchase 
tliem there freely and to carry them from there to the towm : 

9. Both parties promise to assist each other faitlifiiliy 
against the Portuguese and Spaniards, but not in the case of 
a war with another nationality, unless it he to stand upon the 
defensive only; 


(}) l.e.. Kampong Kling, 
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of tlie two parties sliall make peace with llie 
King’ 01 YvTtlioiit tho eoasent of the other; 

] ). If any subject of either party gives ofieuce in matters 
<a I'cligion -tiic offender shall be brought up and piiuisbed br 

, Ills own authorities ■; ■ ■ 

^ l.'i. If any subjcet of one of the two parties has a claim in 
!iio way oi debt npon a snijjecfc of the other jjarty, the defend- 

aiio siiali be called bofure his own authorities ; 

l-J. Both p:u-ties ihnd themselves to surrender doserfors or 
runaway criminals. 

'flic said treaty was sworn to and signed bv both parties bv 
each of rlicm according to flic customs of his country. ' 

pio ^Ulmirid them delivered to Racija Sauraxg’ a letter 
mkircsseu to hic king and coming from Jlis Highness Prince 

jWauuick, -winch letter was accompanied by t he presents aho 

.sent to the king by the said Prince, which presents consisted 
01 a long insil, a double-barrelled pistol inlaid with 
motncr-oi-paarl, two other pistols, a sword of honour, anil a 
Jiatbcrd, besmes those sent by the Directors of the Ea.st India 
eompauy, consisting of one line harness, two halberds and six 
cuirasses. 

Mr, ILvniLfEr fheroupou lauded on the 18fh May, with 700 
men, and falling _iu -^vith a troop of 400 Portuguese" and black 
soiuicrs armed with muskets and pilces, he immediately attack- 
ed them, and drove them back to the suburb. 

Finding a strong thiek wall there ( ' ) they at once threw up an 
< ‘litre iiciuiicntj from beliiud vriiich thev opened such a hot hre 
njion trie enemy, that he hud to abandon his position, which 
was set hre to by its own iiihubitants. 

xllter haying made a ra])id personal examination of the 
tuwn^ iUr. Matelief found near it a pretty large river, (M v’hich 
lo cross would be rather a hard task, seeing as he did so inanv 
stro.iig turrets and such solid heavy w^alls round the town that 
u would have been very easy for the Portuguese to prevent 
iiim from taking the to\ni; besides that he had not forces (*) 


(*) .Piiitu Trariqiierab ? 

("fl he Malacca river. fc;epa.mt iug tlie fiud-rcss and nuiin town 
iruiii tlie suhurbs. 
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eiioiigli for tlie purpose^ many of his soldiers being laid up 
already with sickness, and as tor the assisi^aace of tiic i\[aiays, 
he did not feel inedined to rely too imicli upon it. 

In the meantime he ordered his troops v/ith the assistance 
of the Malays to construct a battery in the said suburb, and 
armed it with two 17 pounders, with wiiieli he intended to 
silence the fire of the enemy on that side of the town. 

By this time Mr. Mateliep had noticeflj tluit wheiiCFor he 
had a.sked liadja Sabixang for the help of lus men he iinleed 
promised to send him people, but they never appeared ; .and 
eoTi(>luding:;that^'t^^ .sonie tiling amiss between tine Iving 

vC>f DJoIkh*^ brother, ."he became avrare, that, lie ay as 

laioeidiig vat door, tlie more s.i that tliey had 

ebneei ved a sentiment ■ of jealousy o gainst, eaci i otl s i.^r . FI n all 
becoming convinced that he could iieAmr take the town with 
the small ' limn ber' of' troops under liis command, he tlionglit it 
advisable to raise the siege and re*mmbark his troo]is, especially 
when the Bandaliara I'lad told liiiii plainly t!iat the iMulaA's 
intended to leave the whole business to ns, under pretence 
that Ternate and Ambon had also been taken by us witliout 
the assistance of the nativos. 


T wish to take this opportunity of correcting an erroneous 
statement I made iti foot-note (5) p. 50 oi No. lb of this 
Jounuii for June, iHSd. Tiie arms on the oil gateway 
tbea-e mentioned arc not Portuguese, though I was ho in- 
formed by a Portuguese Consul, but Dutch af'tei* all, the 
Ih-ituvian lion is clear. 
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Rapport hr /¥, le Ministre de R Inst ruction Piibliq, 
Jllission atix lies Philippines et en Malaisic (n 
par M. le Docteur J. MoNTANO, Paris, I- 


miicli there is still to be learned about them. There is no 
complete work which embraces the whole subject of the geology, 
geography, and natural history of this group. One has to look 
for the botany in old Fray BlxInco’s work, or pursue it 
through the voluminous pages of A. m CANDOLLE^s Prodro- 
m-us. A valuable illustrated w^ork on the forest flora of the 
Philippines has been lately published at Manila by Sefior 
Vidal. But both wwks are incomplete. The geology of the 
island may be sought in the various papers sui^plied to the 
Boletmo del Garte Geologtco cU JSspana^ a work now extending 
to many volumes. M. Jagor has given many valuable details 
in his Eeisen in den Philippinen (Berlin 1873), a work which 
has been translated into Spanish, French, and English. There 
is also an Appendix by J. Both on the geology of the islands. 
Baron Bickthofex has published some observations on the 
}iuniniiilitic limestones of Binangonan. Finally, il. Vidal 
has published (Madrid, 1874) a Memoir on the "mountains of 
the Philippines. 

In the numerous works published by the monks about their 
missions, wdiich are very voluminous, there are scattered notices 
of geology and natural history, wdiich have more value than one 
wmuld imagine from the imperfect state of scientific knowledge 
when they w^ere written. In these may be found many interest- 
ing details of hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. 
The history of the Dominican Mission in the Philippines is in 
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sis volumes, while the works of the Augustinians and J esuits 
are too numerous to specify. 

In spite of all these, however, a good general work embracing 
all the departments of science is still a desideratum, for the ma- 
terial of which Dr. Montano’s Report is a contribution which 
cannot be too highly praised. His opportunities for observa- 
tion have been considerable. He visited in succession Luzon, 
Calamianes, Palawan, Ealabac, Mindanao, and Panay, besides 
making long journeys inland, especially in the little known 
island of Mindanao" His qualifications for making the most 
of such opportunities appear to be of the highest order, and 
thus we have notices, necessarily brief it is true, in almost 
every department of science. 

The Report is divided into five chapters, viz. : — 1 . — Geology 
2. — Meteorology ; 3.-— Anthropology ; 4. — Pathology,* 5. — Dia- 
lects; ().— Political Geography, including Agriculture and 
Commerce. Zoology and Botany are to form the subjects of a 
subsequent work. 

One would suppose, from the volcanic nature of these is- 
lands, that the geology would be somewhat uniform and that the 
author’s notes would be confined to notices of volcanic pro- 
ducts with investigations on the disturbances to which the 
group has ]}cen subjected. But sedimentary and fossiliferous 
rocks are not wanting in the islands. The formation ranges 
from the lower paleozoic to miocene, through, like all the eastern 
islands, mesozoic rocks appear to be wanting. The writer of 
this notice, when visiting the Calamianes group some few 
months back, was surprised to find the island of Coron and 
many other smaller islands entirely composed of precipitous 
limestone similar to what is found in Selangor and Perak in 
tlie Malay Peninsula. And what makes the resemblance still 
more striking is that immediately ox>posite, on the island of 
Culion, the rocks are paleozoic and ferruginous, decomposing 
into laterite just like what is found in the tin formations at 
Thaiperg. Limestone is also found in the north-west of Luzon, 
and also miocene rocks and broken fossils mostly of forami- 
nifera. As a general rule, it may be said that the sedimentary 
rucks belong more to the southern islands. In Mindanao there 
are quartz veins with gold in slates, also tertiary rocks. There 
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is also coal in tlie central and southern islands. Dr. 
Moxtano explored a good deal of the River Agusan in Minda- 
nao. Between Bislig and Catel he found traces of an exten- 
sive upheaval of the coast line. Large hanks of madrepore 
coral were raised above the level of the sea, extending in wide 
horizontal strata rounded by the vraves which the north-east 
wind frequently dashes over them. The mineralogical notices 
in the Report are not very numerous, and the chapter concludes 
with a long account of earthquake phenomena. Of course, the 
great earthquake of 1880 is not passed over, but the author gives 
the account and diagrams of the Jesuit Padre Faura, which 
have been already published. Dr. Montano^s remarks and 
observations on seismology are very intex'esting. 

The meteorological portion of this work is less satisfactory, 
inasmuch as the author did not reside long enough in Malay- 
sia or the Philippines to enable him to form any conclusions 
from actual observation. He might, however, have obtained 
excellent material from the published reports in Singapore, just 
as he has availed himself of the published reports of the Jesuit 
Observatory at Manila. These are very complete, but the 
whole subject, including that of typhoons, to which Manila is so 
liable, is about to be treated of in a separate work by Padre 
Faura, w^ho, for many years, has been the Director of the 
Observatory of the Ateneo Municipal. 

This Report is especially interesting in the department of 
ethnography, and much that is new will be found in it. The 
author gives a very full record of facts, which, as he has no 
theory of his own to support, appear to be entirely trust- 
worthy. He describes the Negritos or aboriginal mountain 
tribes in a very full manner. They correspond to our Sakeis in 
Malaysia, and are quite distinct from the hulk of the native 
population throughout the island. They are divided into 
different tribes according to the mountains where they dwell. 
They have never been civilised in any way, and all attompts to 
reclaim them have failed. Even on Mariveles, close as these 
mountains are to the city of Manila, they are to be found, un- 
controlled by the Spanish Government and occasionally killing 
a solitary Chinese or Tagal wdio strays into their mountain 
fastnesses. 
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The great portion of the natives or Indians who inhabit the 
lowlands of the islands belong to the tribes or races which are 
distinguished as Tagalocs^ Ksayas or Vishayas^ and Bicols. 
They are all branches from the Malay stocky with a somewhat 
marked approach to the Chinese type. 

Though I have said that Dr. Mois^tano has no theory of his 
own to support, of course he has a system which he developes. 
He follows those who regard the people of Malaysia and all that 
portion of the great archipelago to the west of Fiores, Ceram 
and Gilolo (the limit of the Papuan race) as belonging to three 
distinct races, viz. : — the Negritos, the Indonesians, and the 
Malays. Dr. Montano limits the application of this system 
to the countries which he visited. As he saw very little of the 
Malay Peninsula, that portion of his work is incomplete. 

Making every allowance for the changes and admixtures to 
which every race is subject, the author gives the following idea 
of the system. The islands are supposed to be divided into 
three zones. The Negritos, occupy the internal or mountain 
region to which they have been driven by the Indonesian inva- 
sion. The Indonesians occupy the central zone, where they 
have been driven in their turn by the Malay races, which alrnos't 
exclusively occupy the external zone and are spread on all the 
coasts of the Indian Archipelago as far as Flores. 

So far the idea is simple enough, but it soon becomes compli- 
cated, even when applied to the Philippine Islands alone. 
There w^e have the Negrito in the mountains, but in most of 
the islands there is not iiuicli trace of the Indonesian. We 
find ourselves in presence of a Malay race divided into three 
peoples, as we may call them, speaking three different languages, 
though all of undoubted Malay origin. There are the Bicols, 
the Tagalocs, and the Bisayas. These form the bulk of the po- 
pulation of the islands. The Negritos are rapidly disappearing 
and do not number in Luzon and Mindanao more than 500 
souls. The Bicols are close on half-a-million ; the Tagalocs 
about twelve hundred thousand ; and the Bisayas two million 
and a half. Dr. Montano confines his observations to the 
Indonesians of Mindanao, and enumerates them as about 
fifty thousand - 

The three great tribes of Malays already described are con- 
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' sidered as having a predominance of Chinese blood, and in tlie 
Gnlf of Davao (Mindanao) and Snlu he finds Malays with a 
mixture of Arab and Indonesian blood. These are called 
Moors by the Spaniards and are all Mohammedans. They 
number about ten thousand souls. 

The author divides the Negritos of Luzon and Mindanao 
into :—l.— Negritos ; 2-.— Mamsmua; 3. — Negrito Mestizos. 

In hlalacca he enumerates four tribes, namely 1 . Manthra 

2.— Knabui, 3.— Ddai, and 4.— Jakuns. Other Sakeisarenot 
taken into account. Besides these, there are many Neo-ritos iir 
the other large islands of the Philippine group, such as Mindo- 
ro, Panay, &c., but of these Dr. Moxtaxo saw nothing. 

There can be no doubt that there are three zones of races to 
be found in most of the larger islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Nay more, we find the same or similar facts far beyond 
the limits ascribed to them by Dr. Montano. There are three 
zones of races very distinctly marked in Formosa, in Hainan 
probably, and there are even traces of the same in Japan. But 
when we come to analyze the constituents of these zones the 
difficulty of classifying them under one head becomes manifest. 
In Borneo, for instance, the coast line is on the west, north and 
north-east overspread with jMalays (Bajows), the central zone 
may roughly he said to be made up of the various tribes of 
Dusuns and Dyaks. But the Dusuns are of jiartly Chinese 
origin, and there does not seem to be anything in common bet- 
■ ween them and the Indonesians. In the centre we have wild 
mountain tribes, of which little is known, but yet sufficient to 
say that they are not Negritos. 

In Fomosathe Negritos of the mountains are a fierce sa 
vage tribe very like those of Luzon, but more treacherous 
The central zone is a mixture of Chiuese and possibly a Mahv 
race, while the coast line is entirely Chinese. We have no 
traces of a distinct Indonesian population in the Malay Penin 
siila, but any person who pays much attention to the diversities 
of type amongst the Malays iu the various States must see at 
once that some admixture of races must have taken olaee 
Of course, the recent mestizos of Malay-Chinese and Indo-Ma- 
lays are taken into account by Dr. Montano, 

The portion of this work which is devoted to language will 
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be read with great interest by the student. The author states 
that all the dialects of the independent tribes which he visited 
belong' to a family of languages which he calls Maiayo»Poiyiie« 
sian. This result is the more important as it tends to throw 
some little light on the approximation which some have found 
between the Japanese language and the Polynesian. In Ja- 
panese^ Malay words and a Malay structure are also slightly 
perceptible. What if the Polynesian races are the ultimate 
dispersion of a race which once spread over and peopled the 
east even as far as Japan? In the Philippines Dr. Montano 
takes Tagaloc as the type^ comprising under that group the 
Bicol and Bisaya dialects. They are almost as distinct from 
each other as they are from the Malay, but yet they are all of 
Malay origin beyond a doubt. 

The author says that in all these languages or dialects there 
are no such things as parts of speech properly speaking. Theo- 
retically all the words maybe considered as roots and by them- 
selves having no more than a vague sense. Their value as sub- 
ject or object verb or quality is determined by affixes and 
suffixes less numerous in Malay than in the Tagaloo dialects^ 
where their use is extremely complicated. This renders the 
language difficult for Europeans. Yet most of the monks speak 
it fluently, and they have puhlished so many and such excellent 
grammars and dictionaries of all the dialects that the study of 
them and the elutddation of their history is much facilitated. 
The Negritos have no language of their own, at least now in 
the Philippines. They ' speak a corrupted Tagaloc. It is a 
pity that we know so little of the language of our Sakeis. Mr. 
J. B. UE LA Groix has published something on the subject f Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, August and November, 
1882), and we may hope that before long some of the officers of 
Government in the Malay Peninsula will take the matter up. 

Dr. Montano gives very full vocabularies of Malay, Tagaloc, 
Bisaya, Buled-lTpih, Negrito, Samal, Manobo, Bagobo, Tagacao- 
lo, Bilan, and Atas. The last five are small tribes in Mindanao 
with very distinct dialects. Bulcd-IJpih is the language of the 
natives on the Kinabatangan Elver in north-east Borneo. The 
orthography of the Malay given in this book is peculiar, and 
adds one more to the ways of rendering that language accessible 
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to Europeans by odd combinations of letters. Dr. Montano^s 
mode may be better than its predecessors, but at any rate it 
differs from them. At present no two books agree, and the 
student is fairly bewildered. Who will put an end to this 
confusion ? 

Connected with the subject of ethnology, there are thirty 
beautifully executed phototypes by CItjinsac. Their execution 
leaves nothing to be desired. There is also a plate represent- 
ing microscopic sections of hair from various tribes. These 
sections show an oval, or sometimes a triangular and qua- 
drangular outline, but never a cylindrical one. 

The chapter on pathology is exceedingly interesting, contain- 
ing as it does notices of all the various diseases amongst the 
natives which came under the author'^s notice. He also gives 
some well-considered observations on the effect of the climate 
upon Europeans. The subject, however, is too long to be dealt 
with here, and the same may be said on the chapters devoted 
to commerce and agriculture. This notice may be concluded 
by stafcmg that Dr, Montano has contributed a most valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Philippine Islands, which 
will hereafter be a standard work of reference on the subject. 
Scientific men will look forward anxiously to the portions 
especially devoted to zoology and botany. Even in this 
report thei’e is a list of native names of plants with their cor- 
responding botanical names and the orders to which they be- 
long, amounting to 190 plants, A similar list is given by 
Vidal, W’'hich the writer of this notice has found most useful in 
travelling through the Philippines, hut Montano's list contains 
tribal names winch are not found elsewhere. 

J, E. TENISON-WOODS. 


IVor/c and Adventure in New Guinea, iS^y to iSS^d^ hy Rev. 
James Chalmers, and Rev. W. Wyatt Gill.— T he 
Religious Tract Society^ i88g. 

Just a year has elapsed since Commodore Ekskine pro- 
claimed a British protectorate over a large portion of the 
southern shores of New Guinea extending from the limit of 
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the territory claimed by the Government of the jS’etheiiands^ 
about Longitude 141° E.^ to East Cape including certain adja- 
cent islands. A High Commissioner (Major-General Sir 
Peteu Sckatchley, k.e. ) has been appointed, and may per- 
haps soon be heard of off the coast of the Protectorate. In 
the meantime the work of Messrs. Chalme'rs and Gill, 
which has been lately published, comes opportunely to afford 
the most recent information, from those best qualified to 
give it, of the territory in which Great Britain has acquired 
new interests and responsibilities, and of the manners and 
customs of the tribes inhabiting it. 

The authors are missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, but their book is no mere chronicle of mission work ; 
it contains valuable ethnographical notes about comparatively 
unknown tribes, and records of exploration in neir regions. The 
mission, which dates only from 1871, seems ndw to be firmly 
established ; the head-quarters of the missionaries are at Port 
Moresby, while thirty-two native teachers, most of them South 
Sea Islanders, but some of them Hew Guinea converts, are sta- 
tioned at various villages along the south-eastern coast of the 
great island between Motu-Motu and East Cape. 

The only specimen of the language given consists of the 
names of the months ( thirteen ) and the numerals in the 
Motu dialect, which is used by the natives of Port Moresby. 
Other dialects are mentioned — Ptoro, Hula, Koiari, &c. — and the 
natives of different districts seem to be unintelligible to eacli 
other. At Teste Island several Polynesian w^ords were recog- 
nised ill the conversation of the natives with each other. 

T]ic people of Port Moresby speak of themselves as being 
of the same origin as the natives of the gulf of Papua. Tw'O 
men sprung out of the earth—Kerimaikiiku and Kerimaikape — 
hut no w’oin.an; their only companion ivas a female dog. 
Anxious for children, a daughter and a son were born to them. 
'When these ivere grown up they married, and children being 
born the inbabitants soon numbered fourteen. They then 
separated, tivo going right back to the mountains, and from 
them sprung the great Kolari tribe; tw-o going not so far 
inland, and dwelling on the low lands and from them sprung^ 
the Koitapuans, a tribe of .sorcerers ; the remainder all going 
to Elema; where they remained many generations/^ 
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T!io oiilv account tliat a mountain tribe in the interior of 
tlie Kabadi district could give of their faith was that then- 
o-reat spirit lived on the mountams and was called Oarova; ho 
had a wife named Ooirova and they had a son called Ivurorova. 

A native of Orokolo, a place at the head of the gulj ot 
Papua, furnished the following particulars as to the belicts ol 

The Imirit Kanitu made two men and two women who 
oaire out of the earth. The name of the elder hrotlier was 
Leleva and the younger Vovod ; from them have sprung all 
mankind.' This spirit lives in spirit-land on the mmintams 
and when he visits a village he rests on tne ridge of uie tern- 
nle. He is represented in the temple m wicker-work ; there 
he is eonsnked and presents ma^ to him. ^ ^ 

In connection with this word Kamhi, or Kamdti, whicu by 
the way seems to have been adopted by the missionaries as a 
mode 0^’ translating the word God, it is noticeaole that the 
\ZiSuHtu, meaning a malevolent spirit, is fonadamong^cer- 
woiu , |,.ibcs the is anders of Mantawe oft the 

We“S Sr s— / 'see Wul. Ind. Ard... IS, 387 
As is the case with all of the larger eastern islands, the 
interior of New Guinea seems to^ be inhabited oy ahorigmal 
tribes who have been driven hack to tae lulls by a robustei 
race now occupying the coast districts. J^lnleriie latter are 

described as being in places as fair as outa oea Islandcis, 
h^former are said to be black with ^woolly hair, beards and 
rnLSiches and are all cannibals. The physique of the people 
is found to ’improve as one travels eastward from Port Jloresby, 
■iiid Dufaure island is mentioned as the point ot meeting of 
‘ “ ^ees--onc from the Kerepunu side and tnc other from 
Se last. Butii would seem, to differ considerably from the 
Punuans of the Gulf. At South Cape the people arc small 
and puny and much darker than the Itastern. 1 ulynesians. ^ 
The houses of the natives are built on pile.s and m 
inan7plac.es villages are found composed entirely of houses 
hiiilf in this way in shallow water on the sea-shore, com- 
Mdetion boing m.i»t»«ed,beWoen tliem by 
Dole, supporlea 00 perpendieular ones. Mr. Gill, dos- 
orihes theL as Swiss-lake-like villages in allusion, of 
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eotirsCj to discoveries of the remains of houses raised on piles 
in lacustrine sites in Switzerland and North Italy. 

Wallace long ago stated that the view of an ancient lake- 
dwellers villagCj given as the frontispiece of Sir Charlbs 
La^eli/s Antiquity of Man/^ is chiefly founded on a sketch of a 
New Guinea village^ viz., Dorey in the North-west of the island.'"^ 
The custom of building on piles or bamboo posts at various 
heights above the ground is very general from the frontiers 
of Tibet to the islands of the South Sea, and is one of the many 
points wiiich support the theory of an identity of origin be- 
tween the Indo-Chinese races and the races of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. t Specimens of Malay villages on stilts standing in 
the sea may be viewed any day in New Harbour, Singapore. 

The customs of the people as regards clothing are not 
such as to encourage a hope of finding a new market for 
English cotton goods in New Guinea ! The married men 
and women are described as having very little dress ; the 
young men and girls have a little more than their pa- 
rents. Shell ornaments for the hair, shell necklaces, and 
nose-ornaments and armlets of the same material are much 
Avorn. So are tortoise-shell ear-rings. A grass petticoat is 
worn by women and is said to be identical with that formerly 
worn in the Ellice group, the grass being ornamented by alter- 
nate red and yellow strips of pandanus leaf; married women 
have their heads close shaven, while unmarried girls wear 
their hair ^Gn a complete frizle, four or five inches long and 
not parted.'^’ Young men wear a coloured band of native 
cloth I’onud the stomach. It is made from the bark of the 
native mulberry, and is woven tightly on the body, the flesh 
bulging out above and below. It can be removed only by 
cutting it. The face is painted in stripes of black, white, red 
and yellow, and nasal ornaments, often nine inches long and 
curved, are inserted in the pierced seiflum. At Alurray Island 
the old men, to conceal their grey hair, take to wigs, ^Gvhieh 
represent them as having long, flomng, curly hair as in youth 1 
Tattooing is common. "Women at Port Moresby are des- 
cribed by Mr. Gill as exquisitely tattooed, while at Hula, 

Wallace’s Malay ArcMfelago^ II, 305. 
t Colonel Yule, Joiirn. Anthrop. Instit. 
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farther east, the tattooing is said to be simply perfect and 
to leave upon the mind the efiect of clothing. ^‘ Married 
women have a necklace or chain tattooed round the neck ; 
each pattern has a distinct name. It is done to please the 
future husband, who has to pay liberally for it/’ At South 
(lape, says Mr. ChaliMErs, the -women ‘^tattoo themselves 
all over their faces and bodies and make themselves look 
very ugl}-; shewing either an inferiority in art on the part 
of the South Cape people, or a diversity of taste between the 
two authors. Tattoo-marks on the chest and buck of a chief 
i)idieate severally a life violently taken. 

When in mourning for a relative the body is blackened over 
and besmeared with ashes, and the chest and shoulders, and 
sometimes the entire person, are enveloped in fine net- work. 
A widow will sometimes remain in mourning for five years^ 
during w^hich period, it is said, she wears no ornaments and 
performs no ablations. A mother in mourning for her daugh- 
ter will wear round her neck all the ornaments once the pro- 
perty of the deceased, and along wdth them the jawbone taken 
from the unbiiried body. The latter incident must be looked 
upon, however, as a charm to avert the evil influence of the 
spirit of the deceased rather than any token of mourning, for 
in another place Mr. Chalmers describes one of his guides 
(at Stacy Island) as wearing, as an armlet, the jawbone of a 
man whom he had killed and eaten, ^Mvliile others strutted 
about with human bones dangling from their hair and about 
their necks.'' Siniiiarl}", it may be doubted if the immense 
necklace,'-’ seen by Mr. Gill, slung over the left shoulder of a 
woman ( consi.sting of the vertebne of her deceased brother ), 
was really worn as a mark of aflection,^’ and the five widows 
of one husband who carried about, each of them, a portion 
of his remains, the eldest carrying the skull in a basket, 
were probably guided b}^ some superstition which the Eu- 
ropean observer did not fathom. . 

Cannibalism, though not universal, is general. I'he Stacy 
Islanders boasted of having killed and eaten ten of their 
enemies from the mainland, and the house of the chief -was 
h-ong with the skulls of the enemies eaten by himself and 
his people. Among these people a cannibal feast, to which 
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Mr. Chalmf/rs was invited, was beld and some of oiir 
friends appeared with pieces of human flesh dangling from 
their necks ami arms/^ The black tribes of the interior 
have the reputation of being cannibals, and those with whom 
the Port ]\Ioresby natives trade are said to laugh at the 
latter foi\ not eating* such delicate food as human flesh 
Instances are given too of cannibalism on the part of na- 
tives of the Ilayter and Heath Islands, of Teste Island and 
of ^onth Cape. At the last-named place ii friendly chief 
presented to Mrs. CnAmiEKs a human breast, a highly 
prized and delicate bit/^ It is not astonishing, therefore, 
that her husband records that after tins he ceased to gratify 
the natives in this part of New Guinea with exhibitions of 
his chest, though the free inspection of the feet, boots, arms, 
and chest of an Ihiropeaii seems to peculiarly delight them. 

All shout with delight, and every new arrival must have a 
look A 

The gods of the natives of the south-east of Ne-w Guinea 
are Kaevakuku, Seinese, and Tauparau, the first being a 
female and the others male spirits. The district of Elema 
is supposed to be the place of residence of these gods, and 
here, as ’well as at other places along the coast, there are 
temples containing idols w’here dances and feasts are held. 
No females or youths may approach the temples. Singing 
enters largely into the woi'ship of these people, which wmuld 
seem to he rather diidatcd by the fear of evil spirits than 
belief in beneficent ones. ‘^"'The centre post in every house 
is saertd to Kaevakuku and her pordon of food in every 
icast is frst ofleiTd thei*e. The first fruits belong to her. 
dvl! ])]autir.g is useless unless blessed by the gods. The suii 
belungs to Kaevakuku. Kain, lightning and thunder to 

Hemese and Tauparau.'^ Kaevakuku is represented by a 

large frame of wicker-work, Semese and Tauparau are made 
from ])loeks of wood and, stand outside of xsoine temjiles, 
and against all tlie posts running down the centre.^’ During 
a thunderstorm the natives beat drums and shout in order 
to dri\e away the storm-spirits. 

''Spiritists,^'’ as Mr. Chalmers calls them, who profess to 
make revelations by the aid of spirits who speak through 
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after tlic inaiiHcr of the Borneo Mcmanf/ and the 
Malay paivanf/, are much believed in and feared, and, like 
the latter^ aclo])t a feigned voice and use miicli singing and 
cliaiitiiig ill their incantations. They have the reputation of 
being expert poisonersj and vrars are undertaken and mur- 
ders committed on their representations. It is no wonder 
that the sorcerer gets the best of everything — best pig^ best 
foodj best tomahawk; best shells.’-" There are sorceresses 
also, SO; among tlie islanders oL* Burii; the Swangi/^ who 
has a familiar spirit at his command and is able to cause 
sickness or disaster; receives presents; not only from those 
anxious to retain his goodwill; but also from those who wish 
to use his power to the injury of an enemy.^^' 

Of social customs, or ceremonies at birtlis and inurriageS; 
there is no account. It would appear to be the custom for 
the husband to purchase his ivifC; one chief having stated to 
Mr. CuALMEiis that he had paid enormous suin'"’ for 
his consort; viz.; ten arm shells; three pearl shellS; two strings 
of dogs teeth; several hundreds of cocoa-nuts, a large quan- 
tity of yamS; and tw^o pigs. But in another district (up 
the Wiiliam River) a man pays nothing on marriage for a 
girl; but has to pay heavily if the object of his choice be a 
widow ! 

Accounts of burial customs vary nccording to the diflerent 
localities and tribes visited. Of the natives of SoaU; or 
South CapC; Mr. Gill says: All the members of a family 
at deatli oceiijjy the same grave ( above -wliich a small hou^c 
is erected ), ti-e earth that thinly covered the last occupant 
being scooped out to admit the new-comer. These graves 
are shallow' ; the dead being buried in a sitting posture; 
hands folded. The eaidh is tiirown in up to the mouth only. 
An earthen pot covers the head. After a time the pot is 
taken off; llie perfect skull removed and cleansed — eventu- 
ally to be hung up in a basket or net inside the dv/elling of 
the deceased over the fire to blacken in the smoke. 


^ Fobbes, Eastern Archipelago, (Bum), 338 (Tmior), 
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Among tlic Koiari tribe the bodies of the dead are not 
buried^ but are dried and preserved in the following manner: — 
A fire is kept burning day and night at the head and 
feet for months. The entire skin is removed by means of 
the thumb and forefinger and the juices plastered all over 
the face and body of the operator ( parent, husband, or wife 
of the deceased). The fire gradually desiccates the flesh, so 
that little more than the skeleton is left. Their next anxiety 
is to discover by whose sorceries be or she has died. The 
mode of proceeding is as follows : the wdse man of the tribe 
places on the body as many bits of dried grass as there are 
^a,lo^yll villages round about, each bit being placed in the 
eoiTect relative position. The incantation begins; at length 
a fly CT some other insect alights on one of these straws, 
probably attracted by the smell. It is now evident to the 
wise man that an inhabitant of the village indicated by the 
straw occasioned the death of their friend by sorcery, for 
has not the god spoken? That same night revenge must 
be obtained ! The desiccated body is well wrapped up and 
fixed in a lofty tree. The ashes of the two fires are rubbed 
over the faces of the relatives and other watchers, a grand 
feast and dancing concluding the whole.'’'' The resemblance 
of some of these incidents to the customs of the islanders 
of Burn and Timor and of the Australian aborigines is 
wortl*y of remark. Borbes lias noticed that the Timorese, 
like the Australians, cannot understand w^hy any one should 
die unless he be killed and seek, after a death, the person 
whose malevolent influence has caused it. t The same people 
suspend dead bodies, folded at the thighs and wrapped in 
mats, in lofty trees.:!: 

In districts where burial is practised ( c. f/.. Port Moresby) 
a stake is planted beside the grave to which are tied the 
S|)ear, elu]), bow and arrow of the deceased, (if a man), 

Mr. (riim points out that 13’ Albertis in his work on iSew 
Guinea [vol. ii, pp. 138, 134], has f u riiished evidence of a siraiiar 
praotico obtaining among the natives of the Ply Eiver, oOO miles 
further -west. 

t Eastern Archipelago, 401, 488, 

I Id., p. 434. 
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broken to prevent theft : at the grave of a woman her cook- 
ing utensils, grass petticoats^ &c., are similarly suspended. 
This is the hcdija of the Dayaks of Borneo"^' and agrees, as 
Mr. Gill points ont^ with customs which prevail generally 
among the Foljmesians. At a funeral which he witnessed^ the 
widow sat at the head of the grave besmeared with ashes. A 
huneiit was sung by the assemblage to the accompaniment of 
drums which each man carried, the women scratched each 
others" faces and bosoms until they bled freely : then the 
hair of the dead was plucked and shaved off as charms ; in- 
describable phallic scenes followed."" It is the custom for 
relatives to watch by the graves of their deceased friends, and 
small hut’s are erected over or near the graves, in which they 
sleep at night. 

Of a tribe of mountaineers whom he visited, Mr. Chalmers 
says: the natives very seldom bury their dead, leaving the 

body ill a house set apart for it, which they often visit. When 
a number of deaths take place, they leave the village and set- 
tle somewhere else not far off. There is one gravp here, near 
to our house, on which a 'tobacco plant is growing, a bamboo 
pipe, the property of the deceased, alongside a few^ sticks on 
end with yams on top. When they do bury, the body is placed 
standing in the grave."" A most cruel and unnatural custom, said 
to prevail in^tlie district of Aroma, is that of burying alive decre- 
pit parents and grandparents. A native teacher saw a man dig a 
grave for his aged grandmother. With his owm strong arms 
he deposited her in it, despite her tears and feeble resistance. 
When remonstrated with, he replied : She cannot live. She is 
already as good as dead."" He then filled up the grave and 
trod the earth down upon the living victim and w^ent home. 

Taro, sago, cocoa-nuts, betel- nuts, yarns, plantains, and sugar- 
cane are produced abundantly. Sago is cooked with shell 
fish, boiled with bananas, roasted on stones, baked in the ashes, 
tied up in leaves, Ac., &c,"" Pork and the meat of the wmllabj 
are much valued as food by the natives, and iguanas are also 
eaten, ’i'he indigenous breed of fowls is inferior. Cucumbers 
are cultivated. A small oj^ster, described as ‘‘^capital eating"" 


See ISTo. 14 of this Journal, p. 291. 






h plentiful at Port Moresby. The South Sea Island kava 
(piper methpHtimm J grows wild. Among the products of 
one district are enumerated raspberries^ strawberries, nutmegs, 
tobacco, capsicums and indigenous cotton. 

Mr. Chalmbus gives the native names of several species of 
wild animals, but as he did not see them, was unable to iden- 
tify tijem. The Jalconiy Gomvm and Aplla ai^e very large 
and fierce. The Papara and Oadana are small but iiereeP 
In the existence of these Mr; Gill does not appear to believe, 
for lie says that the wild pig ( sns papuemls ) is the largest 
and, excepting the dingo, almost the only true inammai in 
New Guinea, all the rest being marsupials. There are two 
species of wallaby in New Guinea and species of the 

hitherto stricilv Australian genus Echidna, or spiny ant-eater, 
have been discovered/'’ ( Tacky glossus Bniijnii and T. Lairesli) . 
Both forms are oviparous. The Echidna produces a single 
egg at a birth, thus supplying, as Mr. Gill remarks, the con- 
necting link between reptiles and mammalia. 

Mr. Gill discusses the relative advantages of three places 
as the capital of British New Guinea. These are Hall Sound, 
Port Moresby, and Kerepumf. The first is near a vast extent 
of fertile land, but swamps make it unhealthy ; the aecoiid is 
shut off by hills from the interior^ and the third though 
giving access to a valuable district is so thickly inhabited that 
to obtain a site wtnild be difficult. The auYiiiitagcs of a safe 
harbour toil in favour of Port Moresby, but prul)al)ly the head- 
quarters of the High Commissioner will be the deck of his 
steamer for some time to come. The density of the population 
and the attachment of the natives to their holdings will make 
colonisation in New Guinea a very different undertaking to 
that wliicli lay before early settlers in Australia. At South 
Cape Mr. Gill was told that every acre of soil along this 
part of New Guinea has its owner. jV native desirous of 
making a plantation on another personas land can do so by 
asking permission, or by a stipulated payment, but only for 
oiiee.*’^ The cultivation of jute is mentioned as an industry 
likely to be valuable in the future, a specimen of New Guinea 
jute, submitted to a well-knowm Dundee firrn,^^ having been 
pronounced to be the finest jute in the world. 
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Tliis hook coiitiiius an account of the miirJer of four native 
teachers and the wives and children of two of tliein iii 1881; 
and of the murder of Die James' and Mr Thx>iingbeis[; 
ailasioiiB to other outrages. And it is not diiiiciilt to gather 
from Mr. Cn.AL:MKRS'' imvarnished narrations ol: his various 
■>oiiruevs tliat diiiicuities and dangers which he successfully 
surmounted might, in the case of one not gifted with equal 
coolness and courage, have given occasion for bloodshed, and 
consequently for periiianent hostility with a revengeful people. 
His knowledge and influence will, no doubt, be most useFiil to 
those charged with the administration of the Protectorate, and 
it is to be hoped that he may, at some future, time be able to 
mvG to the world fuller details about New (diiinea than those 
contained in this unpretending volume, -which has apparently 
been compiled in England, in his absence, from some of his 
journals and papers. Ill-digested as infurmation communi- 
cated in this way must necessarily be, it is sufficient to enable 
the reader to admit, with the author of the introduction, that 
Mr. Chalmers has combined the qualities of missionary and 
explorer in a remarkable degree, and has added enormously to 
the stock of our gcograplncal knowledge of New Guinea, and 
to our accurate acquaintance with the ways of thinking, the 
habits, superstitions, and mode of life of the various tribes of 
natives,//:'' 
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EXPLORATION OF PAHANG. 


Extract f rofn a letter f rom Mr\ W. Cameron to H. E. 
the Acting Governor (the Honhble Cecil C. Smithy 
C.M.G.y’ dated 4th September y 188$. 


I have had a very successful expedition this time, and 
think it is the most complete and comprehensive piece of 
exploring I have done yet, as well as one likely to lead to 
practical results. 

I have discovered Pahang to be a much larger territory 
than even I imagined, and I always knew it to be larger than 
was generally supposed. It impinges right ^ up to^ the Ulu 
of the Kinta and the Raia close into Peiak just as it^ does at 
Ginting Bidei, and there is no intermediate nobody s land, 
except that this portion is totally unknown even to the 
Pal^angites or to any Malays. There is in this place a sort 
of central hill country, a sort of vortex in the mountains, 
where for a wdde area we have gentle slopes and pamah 
(plateau) land, with rounded hills shut in all round by loftier 
ranges but wdiich from, the mean elevation of this vortex appear 
comparatively low, but the mean of the valley for many miles 
is 4,500 to 4,750 feet above sea level by aneroid. Streams 01 
considerable size glide along easily from, all around and go to 
feed one large stream eventually, and this is the relom— the real 
IJlu of the eTHei. I ascended one mountain at the N. E. comer 
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of this central laud and looked down on tlie N. E. side to the real 
L'ln (upper reaches) of theKelantan^ further east again behind 
a lofty range; Pahang; octopus-like; shoots out another arm to 
the north impinging on Kelantan. The mountain which I as- 
cended was 6;300feet by aneroid; probably considerably higher 
real altitude; and stands in somewhere about 4^^ 38' North 
Latitude 10 degrees north of east. Of this a lofty mountain 
range rises closing in the vortex (to continue the simile) to the 
East (the vortex being the Telom). This lofty range I 
estimated to be over 8;000 feet; perhaps considerably more. 
I dared not ascend it; foi; not knowing what stream or system 
of streams I was oii; 1 was obliged to hold on to the watershed 
till it brought me right into Pahang known. I had no one 
who could give me any information; and the Sakeis all fled 
before us, so that I had to be my own guide; and thuS; as I 
saj; was tied to this watershed till I could make sure what it 
waS; as I felt certain it would settle tlie question of the central 
watershed about w^hieh there have been various eoiijectureS; 
and it has solved the question.; at least up to this point and a 
good way north of it. 

We had rather a trying time of it; owdug to the fearful 
rains. Colds; fevers and rheumatism were our constant com- 
panions; and my men suffered very much. 

I hope that I may have an opportunity of placing some 
of the results of this expedition more fully before yoU; and 
thanking you for your kind wishes. 

I aiB; 

Yours faithfully; 

■■■ 

P.S. — I -was fortunate enough to obtain particoiarly in- 
teresting geological data; of which I have broiigiit many speci- 
niens and made copious notes. I should have stated generally 
tluit my route was up the Eaia -which I explored; the Uiii 
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(upper reaches) being unknown^ as well as the Penoh which is 
m.anak (tribiitarv) oftheKinta, I crossed a mountain by a pass 
5/300 feet by aneroid lying exactly at the Uiu of the Kinta; 
Penoh and Telom. This I ha?e called Gunho Pass. I took the 
elephants over with me, explored this new country and followed 
the Telom till I got to within a day^s sail of the place where it 
joins the Jelei. Long ere this all our stores but rice had been 
exhausted, so for the purpose of obtaining supplies, and also be- 
cause a rumour had got abroad in Pahang that I was a musoh 
(enemy) with forty elephants and four hundred men come down 
to harry and to raid, I had to reassure the authorities : I went 
down to the Toh Kayaks and to Penjuin by sampan, then back 
again and then crossed southerly all the rivers of Upper Pahang, 
keeping close to the foot of the main ranges, and coming out 
over mountains 5,000 feet high at the Ulu of a tributary of 
the Slim, and thence on to Bernam. 

I have reason to thank the Great Master that I was ena- 
bled under his protection to bring my men back alive, although 
I cannot say -well, for I on several occasions had great reason 
to be alarmed and feared some would succumb ; there are seve- 
ral of them 2 }ow under treatment, and one I left in the hospital 
at Penang. 

The elephants, I am happy to say, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented fatigue, are well and in fair condiiton. By this 
time they will be pretty strong, for I left them at the Uiu of 
Simgkei to feed and rest eight days ago, and they will soon be 
in good condition. I am starting the relief party back again 
to-day by way of the Perak river and Batu Gajah and I pro- 
pose taking a run down to Singapore for a day to get some 
outfit which cannot be procured here, when I shall do myself 
the honour of calling on you, but I must start my party first 
and I will meet them at the Bernam almost as soon as they 
can get there, as we are taking an additional elephant. 


W. 0. 
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LAND BEGULATIONS, JS'OETH BOENEO. 


Special Regihlations for the Leading of Uncultivated Lands 
in Lots of less than 100 acres in extent. 


The following Proclamation appears in the Official Gazette, 
hTortli Borneo, of October 1st, 1SS5 : — 

Preamble. ‘Wheeeas it is expedient to repeal that portion of the Pro- 

clamation of the 28rd day of December, 1881, by which the pro- 
visions of the Labuan Land Ordinance, numbered 2 of 1863, were 
adopted as Law in the Territory of British Eorth Borneo, and to 
make other provision in lieu thereof. 

lepealspor- 1. It is hereby enacted and proclaimed that the aforesaid 
ion of Pro-^ portion of the proclamation of the 23rd day of December, 1881, by 
lamation oi virhich the provisions of the Labuan Land Ordinance, numbered 2 
,3rd Dec., of 1803, were adopted as Law in the Territor^^ of British North 
■ards hereby repealed from the date of the com- 

iaw. operation of this Proclamation, save and except as touch- 

ing rights which shall have accrued, liabilities which shall have been 
incurred, acts which shall have been done, and all proceedings on 
matters which shall have taken place before this Proclamation 
shall come into force. 

Aiids under- 2. All Government Lands under 100 acres in extent within 
00 acres to the said territory shall be distinguished into Ihwn Lots, Suburban 
e classified. Lots, and Country Lots and be disposed of in leases for the term 
of 999 years, unless at the time of sale of any Lot or Lots, an}^ 
shorter term of lease shall have been notified in the advertisements 
eases for or conditions of sale with the approval of the Governor, or if any 
>9 years or I^ot or Lots shall be disposed of under ^ Section 5 hereof, for such 
lorter term, as the Gommivssioner of Lands/ with the sanction of the 
Governor, shall think fit. 

pjdications Applications for lands shall be made to the Commissioner 

be made to of Lands or to the duly appointed officer at out-stations, but no 
and Office, sale or transfer shall be valid unless approved under the hand of 
avernor’s the Governor, 
action re- 
dsite. 
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4i. Before proceeding to the disposal of any Lots within the Suhuihan 
Town or suburban boundaries, the limits of the said Lots shall be 
accurately defined and published. veylUloZ' 

sale, 

5. The said lands shall from time to time he disposed of by Mode of Sale, 
the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the Governor, by 

public auction, and it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Auction in 
Lands to dispose of any land w^hich shall have been once so exposed first instance, 
for sale Vvuthout being sold, to applicants by private contract 
within tour months from the date of such auction on terms sanc- 
tioned by the Governor. 

6. The Towm Lots shall be subject to an annual quit-rent at Lent of Town 

the rate of one hundred and twenty dollars per acre, such ( ^ 

rents being redeemable at 15 years’ purchase. 


Puents re- 
deemable. 


7. Lands in the suburbs shall be disposed of in Lots of Lent and di- 
about one acre each, and in the country in Lots of less than 100 


acres each. Such lands shall be subject to such annual quit-rent Cuuui rv 
as shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Lands, wdth the sanction Quit- 

of the G-overnor, from time to time, and publicly notified ; the said rents redeem- 
quit-rents being redeemable at 15 years’ purchase. able. 

8. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands to de- Payment of 
termine at the time of sale whether any or what credit shall be purchase 
allowed to the Lessees of Lots, and to regulate the terms on which money, 
the whole or any portion of the purchase-money paid dowm shall be 
forfeited, but in no case shall less than one-tenth of the purchase- 

money be paid at the time of sale. 

9. The payment of , the quit-rent, reckoning from the date Lout how 
of sale, shall in every case be made in^advance to the end of the payable and 
current year upo.n the execution of the lease or of the permit to P^mfity nr 
occupy, and the succeeding payments shall he made on the 1st day oi^oeing 
of January in advance for each succeeding year, and any lands for ^ 

which the quit-rents may be more than one year in arrear and 
unpaid shall revert and escheat, to the Government, and all premia 
or other monies jmcl on account of such lands shall be forfeited. 

10. Country Lots which remain unoccupied and unimproved Unimproved 
for three years fi’om the date of the lease shall revert and escheat Country Lots 
to the Government, and all premia, quit-rents, or other monies 

paid on account of all or any siieh^ Lots shall be forfeited. Governnient! 
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JnimproTed 11. In tBe case of the Town Lots and Suburban Lots which 
shall remain unoccupied and unimproved for one year from the 
e e^t 0 date of the lease, the Grovernment shall have the option of re- 
rnment entering upon and reselling the same at public auction paying to 
the original Lessee the whole or such portion of the premium 
obtained on resale as the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, shall think fit, not exceeding the amount 
of the premium originally paid to the Government for such Laud, 
►uildin'^ on excess being retained by the Government, but all premia, quit- 
Wn lots go- other monies paid on account of all or any such Lots shall 
erned by^ forfeited. In the case of Town Lots it is hereby enacted that 
tocal Build- any buildings erected thereon must be built in conformity with 
ig Laws, the Local Building Law for the time being in force. 

timits dedn- 12. All Lots shall be surveyed and boundary stones or other 
i at Lessees’ land-marks be set up by the Government at the expense of the 
tpenses. Lessees ; and all boundary stones or land-marks shall be kept in 

^ repair by and at the expense of the Lessees, w^ho, when called upon 

by the Commissioner of Lands, shall point out their boundaries, 
ease issued And no lease shall be executed or issued by the Commissioner of 
1 payment Lands until the whole of the premium, the quit-rent in advance 
: all fees, for the year, and all expenses of survey, and the cost of such 

boundary stones or land-marks, and of setting up the same, and all 

fees for registration or transfer, and all expenses of conveyancing 
shall have been paid by the Lessees. 

oimdariesto IS. Should the Lessees wLeii duly called upon fail at any 
j defined at time to point out or define their boundaries, or should ther defini- 
3ssees’ cost, tion be incorrect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, 
after one month’s notice of his intention so to do has been served 
upon the Lessees, their Agents or Managers, or has been published 
in the Gazette, to survey and define the said boundaries, and to 
charge the Lessees with the cost of so doing not exceeding one 
dollar per linear chain of boundary, and to recover the same in the 
manner provided in section 22 of this Proclamation. 

Dvernor au- 14 . Should it happen in case of Country Lots that immediate 
orised to measurement of any land to be disposed of under the provisions 
Tthe^oSu- Proclamation be found impracticable, it shall be lawful for 

tion of Governor to issue a Permit or written authority to clear and 

>untry LotsS occupy such land subject to the conditions on which a regular 
lich cannot grant w’ould have been issued ; which Permit shall specify the 
surveyed, extent and describe as nearly as may be the relative positions of 
the land to which it relates ; and after the measurement of the land 
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SO occupied, tlie Permit sliall be called in and eancelied, and a 
regular grant issued in lieu thereof. 

15. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, upon 
the application of the Lessee or other duly authorised person, to 
accept a surrender of any original grant of land, and to grant new 
leases for sub-divisions of the same, provided that all arrears of 
rent due under the original grant have been previously paid, and 
provided that hi no case shall the quit-rent for any portion of a 
Lot so sub-divided be less than one dollar per annum. 

16. All coal, minerals, precious stones and mineral oil on, 
under and within the said lands are absolutely reserved to the 
Government or its Licensees, together with tlie right to enter upon 
the said lands and to search for, get and take away coal, minerals, 
precious stones and mineral oils in, on, or under the same, and to 
reserve such portions of land as may be necessary for examining or 
working any mines, or conveying away the products thereof, upon 
payment of reasonable compensation to the Lessees for surface 
damage to such land or any buildings thereon. 

17. It shall he lawful for the Governor to grant mining 
licenses on favourahle terms to the Lessees of demised lands. 

18. The Government reserves the right to resume possession 
of such portions of land as may be necessary for public purposes, 
such as police, revenue and telegrxiph stations, roads, railways, 
tramways, canals, &c., upon payment of reasonable compensation 
for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee. 

19. The Government reserves the right at ail times to take, 
or to authorise others to tahe, timber, stone, clay, sand and other 
road-making material for the construction and repair of neighbour- 
ing roads, bridges, <fec., on payment of reasonable compensation 
for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee, 

20. The Government reserves all navigable streams, rivers 
and creeks and a belt of land 50 yards wide along the banks of the 
stime, ami also a similar belt oi' land from high water mark along 
the sea-shore; ample provision, free of rent, being made for land- 
ing places and other purposes, for the convenience of the neigh- 
bouring Lessees. 

21. I’he Government reserves all edible bird's nests and 
guano, and also the right at all times to enter on the demised 
land, and to take or authorise others to take such edi ble birds’ nests 
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and guano on payment of reasonable compensation for actual 
damage done to crops or roadvS of the Lessee. 

The Lessee of any demised land shall be entitled to collect 
thereon all gums, gutta-percha, india-rubber, and other natural 
produce (save edible birds’ nests and guano), paying any such 
'Eoyalties in respect of the e:s:p6rt of such produce as may for the 
time being be reserved to the Grovernment, in pursuance of any 
regulations made or to be made by the Grovernmeiit. Provided 
that if at any time, the Lessee shall not exercise Ms right of col- 
lecting any kind of such produce, the Government may from time 
to time, serve on him a notice of its intention to collect such kind 
of produce, and if within a period of six months from the service 
of such notice the Lessee does not exercise his right, the Govern- 
ment or its Licensees, agents, or servants may, at any time within 
three months from the expiration of such period of six months, 
enter on any forests or uncleared or uncultivated parts of the de- 
mised land, and collect tlierefrom the produce referred to in the 
notice for the use or benefit of the GovMnment, on payment 
of reasonable compensation for actual damage sustained by the 
Lessee. 

22. All arrears of payment due by any Lessee under the 
provisions of this Proclamation shall he recoverable by summary 
process in any Court of Law in the Territory of British North 
Borneo. 

23. The Eegulations respecting the registration of Titles to 
land shall be such as shall be provided by the Law or Froedama- 
tion in force for the time being, but every Lessee shall deliver to 
the Commissioner of Lands a copy of every assignment or under- 
lease of his demised lands or any part tnereof, and shall produce 
or cause to be ])roduced to the Commissioner of Lands the original 
thereof, for the purpose of registration, and until sueb, registration 
no such assignment or under-lease shall be valid. 

21. The fee chargeable for the registration under the provi- 
sions of this Prochamation upon the issue of a lease or a permit to 
occupy, is the sum of tvfo dollars, and such registration shall be 
compulsory. 

The expenses of survey and the cost of boundary stones or 
other land-niarks, and the expenses of setting up bonndfiry stones 
or other laud-marks shall be such as shall be noLifi.ed from time to 
tjme by the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the 
Governor, by public notification. 
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25 Nothing in this Proelama.tion provided shall he taken to 
affect the sneeial conditions under which Lots of one hundred acres 
vhI iipwv'ls in OTdent are leased in accordance witii the Special 
lions annrovcd bv the Court of Directors of The British 
A''c'th"’Bornco'Comnany onthe 7th day of Fobruar)^ 1SS3, or such 
ctVr Special Regulations as raay hereafter be in the same manner 
annroved bv tho'said Court of Directors. 


Special Eeg'u- 
lati")!! for 
londid of i(fO 
acres find up- 
wards not 
affected. 


dealings 


in land between European and Clilnese and jDealmg in 

Land with na- 
tives forbid- 
den. 


Foreigners 
may ac^iniro 
native land 
through the 


oth°r forci^'uers on the one hand, and the natives of the country 
on the otlTer In-ind are hereby expressly forbidden, and no such 
dealings sbali be valid or shad bo recognised in any Court of Law 
unless” such dealings shall have been entered into and concluded 
before the 16th day of January, 1883. 

07 A foreigner desirous of purchasing land from a native 
..hair address his°a,pplication to the Governor through the Com- 
missioner of Lands, and the Governor, it he sees fit to sanction 
such purchase, shall, if the native owner consent, acquire the and 
on hehalf of the Government, and shall fix the premium, at whicn 
the same shall he leased by the Government to the applicant, ana 
the land when so leased shall thenceforward he deemed to he , 

alienated under the provisions of this Proclamation, and shall be 

subiect to all the provisions tliei’eof. 

28, This Proclamation may .be fifed as “ The Land Proela- Short Title, 
mation, 1885.” 

29. Tn the Interpretation of this Proclamation the . 

Governor” shall mean and include the Officer administering the Olauso. 

Government of the Territory of the, time being and the wrds 
‘‘ CoinBdisBioTier o£ Lands’ sbiul mean and include tne Onicer ii 
charoe of tbe Land Office for the time being, or bis duly appointed 

deputies, and in Beetion 11 the term “ unoccupied^and unmprov- 


ed” shall, so far as 


JJlX JLJ. i- J. , 

ret>-ards Town Lots, mean Lots on wnien 


eU SlitUl, KU lax .i 3 ' • j. ■ 1 

teiiantable bouses have not been erectea and maintained. 


Bandakan. August^ 1S85. 
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ANNA,M'ESE ■ ANCESTRAL^ .WORSHiP. 


' . Witli a race . devoted to ancest ral worsliip^, ; 'as. tlxe Aixna- : 
mese '.are, funerals are.' necessarily a, very '^solenm mattery::co^ 
ducted with a minute regard for traditional rites, imperative 
for the future welfare of the; / deceased. , Tlie first tiring to be 
done is to assure one^s self that tlie person is really dead. A 
film of cotton is suspended before tlie nostrils by a silken 
thread, so that the faintest breatli rvould make it move. Death 
being verified, tlie face is covered with three sheets of pape:r, 
and over these is placed a red cloth, of silk or cotton, accord- 
ing to the family^s vrealtli. One of the eormnonest forms of 
abuse in the country is to pray tliat ^vour enemy may have no 
one at his death to perform this service for him. The object 
is of course to prevent evil spirits from entering and carrjdng 
off the dead maids spirit. For the same reason a constant 
guard is kept by the l3ody, to prevent a eat from passing over 
it. Oats are particularly hateful to disembodied spirits. 

Three grains of rice are then put into tlie corpse^s mouth, 
and if any teeth Imve been lost they are replaced. The old are 
particularly careful to preserve whatever teeth may drop out, 
for this purpose, and lock them up with their most valued 
treasures. There is a special reason for this care. Teeth are 
often employed for making medicines, and the sorcerers who 
wander about the country always have a iiuiiiber in their wak 
lets, and are not at all scrupulous about how they increase tlie 
store. Instead of the three grains of rice, vrealtliy families 
sometimes put one or more precious stones in the niouth. The 
resemblance to the Greek oholos to pay the Stygian ferry need 
not be urged. 

The body is then laid out, washed with water in which 
flowers or fragrant leaves have been boiled, the hair conihecl 
and done up in a chignon, and a black turban wound .round 
the head. The deceased’s finest clothes, very often specially 
prepared years before for this purpose, are put on, and he is 
decorated xvitli the tokens of wdmtever rank he may Ijiai'e held. 
The finger nails are cut and placed in a little packet by the 
side of the head. If they grew into the ilcsh it would bring 
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disaster to the family. -Tho corpse is then tightly bound up 
ill cotton cerecloths^ the every-day clothes being put between 
the limbs. Then it is ready to be put into the coffin, and care 
uiiist be taken to turn the head towards the door. The shell 
is then closed and varnished all over to prevent tlie attacks of 
insects, particularly white ants. The varnish is blank, and the 
best comes from Gambojan marsh lands. 

In the meantinie the v/omen have been making up the 
momTiing garments. Tliey must be white and of linen or 
cotton. The nearer the relation, tlie coarser the material 
must be, and in no case are they hemmed. Tlie Annnmesc 
Code devotes tliirty pages (in Philastjie's French edition) to a 
description of tlie dilierent classes of mourning gannents. It 
is evident, therefore, that quite enough Inis been said here 
about the matter. As soon as the mouruing suits are ready 
the family asseiiibies and solemnly puts them on. Then S'^icri- 
flees are made to the ancestors and to the deceased, and each of 
the celebrants prostrates himself four times before the coffin. 

According to couiinon Oriental custom it is usual to keep 
the coffin in the lioiise for days and even weeks before burial. 
By its side is erected a small altar, on which are placed three 
cups of tea, diffierent condiments, an incense brazier and two 
candles. The delay is of course to permit the assemblage of 
all the friends of the house, and the arrangement of one of 
those gorgeous funeral ceremonies w'hieli so often ruin families 
in the East. There is much mummery on such occasions in 
England, hut tlm garish parade at a first-class funeral '’Gin 
iViiuam far exceeds any foolery we indulge in. Most of the 
properties are supplied by professional under takers, and for 
details about them the curious may refer to the Amiamcse Code. 
Bufficc it to say that there are luige lanterns of different shapes, 
pendant gongs to drive awTtv evil spirits, incense tables, the 
red and gold painted and highly-carved bier, ofiering tables 
and u variety of banners in silk and cloth, some of them pecni- 
liar to tlie family, others common to ordinary, vulgar huinuTiity, 
siieii as the fillet borne on two' poles, which is inscribed Tiiijncj- 
TiN (faitliful) for a man, -and Tmnh-thx'an (pure and obedient) 
■for a woman. ■ , ■ 

The time for the interment is of course fixed by the wise 
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men, -who select a lucky day and hour ; at the head niarcli men 
.■with wands: to scare off prowling'- devils:. , .Then, in .the niiclst'.'-of , 
some of the objects mentioned above comes the ^^clead iiian/s 
house/'' a sort of bamboo cage. The children and the nearest 
relations follow the bier. In passing the threshold of the door 
the coffin has been carried over their prostrate bodies. In the 
middle march a body of monks chanting a noisy but rhythmical 
requiem. Sham gold and silver leaf is scohtered all along the 
road to soothe the Co-kon — the abandoned spirits. These are 
the souls of people uffio have died violent deaths, and have had 
no rites of sepulture. Their relations have not known of their 
fate, and have been unable or unwilling t«> perform the eero- 
monies which custom prescribes for the delivery of their souls. 
Therefore the Oo-hon reinai3i 'wanderers on the face of the 
earth, irritated with the living, and tormenting and oppressing* 
them in every 'way. They trouble the sacrifices, upset the 
prognostics, and annihilate the efforts of dornestic piety. The 
superstitious, therefoi’e, are driven to all so.rts of devices to ap- 
pease and deceive these evil-minded demons. The Co-hox 
are attracted by the glitter of tlie false gold and silver leaf, 
halt to lay hands on it, and, before they discover the deception, 
have lost the opportunity of spoiling the funeral ceremony. 
There are' others, h^>wever, who are more c. Jisiderate, or more 
fearful -of the wrath of these homeless spirits. Tliey biij’ii 
regular Nbct-nhut-dong-dong — numerous pieces of money .“'h 
These are strips of paper with coins printed on tim n, regular 
postal orders on the lower world for the support of iruligent 
devils. I\"atnra.ily the funerals so protected are the safer for 
tlie deceased. 

There are no public cemeteries in Annam. The grave is 
usually dug anywdiere out in theiniddJe of the fields belungiug 
to the family. The rich usualiy have a special place for tlieir 
own rdaiioiis, and sometimes assign a patfoi for tUeir p lorer 
iidghljoiirs. Otherwise these must be' buried by the roadside 
or in some ]Xirt of . the village eoruinoii hiuds. At t’fiC grave 
the coffin is lowered in, a banneret of silk or paper giving in 
white -'and yellow characters 'doceased^s name, age, dignities., 
position ill family, and virtues, k thrown upon it, and then a 
small pile of the aboTe-men.tioned money 'paper. Each friend 
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tlirows ill a liaudfal of earth. The sextons fill it up and make 
a circular mound above. Offerings and prostrations are made 
before the completed grave^ and then there is a general con- 
sumption of rice^ and betel-nut. 

The period of mourning is very protracted. ^Tommally 
it lasts for three years for father or mothei^ but immemorial 
eiistoiTi decrees that this means twenty-four months. For a 
grandparent or brotlier or sister it lasts one year, and cso on in 
decreasing ratio. Men of rank cannot undertake public duties 
during this season, and ought not to be present at niaiTiages 
or fe.asts of any kind. The son should eat no meat and drink 
no Yvine. Tlie people are very proud of these regulations, but 
tiiey do not keep them. At the end of the first year there are 
great sacrifices before the grave, at the end of the second the 
dead man's kouse/^ the bamboo cage, is burnt, and with it 
the mourning garments. Desecration of the grave is punished 
with extreme severity. 

The richer people erect stone raonumeiits over their 
ancestors. The plain between Saigon and Cholon, the Pkiine 
(les Tomheaux. is full of 'these, of all sizes and in all states of 
decay, sometimes standing quite alone, sometimes with shrubs 
and then trees planted by them. Tliere are inscriptions on 
most of them, usually cut into the stone and painted various 
colours. They bear the family and individual na-mo and those 
of tljG dcceased^s titles and place of birth, the date of death, 
and the name of tlie person who set up the stone. Sonio of 
them are almost ininiatiire temples. They arc kept up by tlie 
licad of tlie liouse, and there are regularly,, fixed days for wor- 
ship before them, . , , , 

This is ill fact the only worship, the Armamese have, but 
stoue of them cany it on with tolerable regularity. The first 
and the fifteenth «:d‘ every month are the regular days set apart 
Mr worship at the ancestral shrine. At the same-tim.e thei'c is 
al’vays more or less sacrificing' to the Co-i£ON ab’eady spoken 
of. Kothing is deemed too '.great to soften their rancour. 
Besides the silver and gold paper and the- cash notes above. : 
alluded to, there ,is a much, „mpre,, valuable paper currency. 
These are sheets of paper covered all over with designs and ; 
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written characters ; at the top there is a bell with a tongue to 
it 'to ' .attract, the, Co-ho .. Oa: either side are invocations 
.Buddhas, the good geTiii^.aad the priests^ preceded oceasioiialiy - 
„bj". the., well-known for]!ii,ula Nam-mo A-bi-oa Piiat.' ^ . 

Below are represeiitatioas of fine clothes^ different dosnes- 
tic titcnsiJSj embroidered robes with Pkuoc inscribed on theai^, 
mandarins’ boots^, strings of difibreiit kinds of money witli 
Ti-iAi-Bi^nn (eternal peace) on theni^ and a variety of other 
combinations — everytiiing, in fact^ that an indigent devil 
.coiildix^qiiire. v.^^T^^^ iiiYocatioiis at 'the' top. vary* ..in some of:'' 

^ them.. they mn^ Ohyall ye-PiiAT (Buddhas) ' who Jive- tbr aye. ^ 
ill .t!ie',,tea''‘piaces.' ■ Listj ye spirits^,..'- ai,l«*powerfu]..’fe. Or again^. : 

Ilearkenf' all ye saiiitsq ali-biessed, all-pa weiiiily'" ye.. w,hQ'- are 
,li,ke. 'unto. pure; and iindefiledt grant^: in your mercy^ to, for-;", 
saken spirits, who ha.v'e .siitfered' from the three eviis^ .entrance,;,, 
.into tlie'C'iiviiie. abode.” ■ 

On the first and fifteenth of the month such papers of siip- 
plieSj pecaiikry;and persona^,- are, burnt not only at.the .ances-; 
trad altars and on .the tlii‘esh.okl of the houses/'biit 'upon. specdiA^^^ 
altars erected in lonely places to the Co-nox. While tb.e- 
papers are buniiiig, the head of the family prostrates himself 
. 'and>.' afterwards ' scattersf broadcast: -on .the. .roof of' his "cottage 
'.somewhat more substantial but still scant y_, oiferings of rice 
and bananas. ■ These are of course to pivveut the Co-hon from 
feoiuing inside, an occurrence which the most hospitable good- 
; ,maa .wo.uld view with-'horror. .; 

On the fifteenth day- - of ;the "first, seventh, and tenth 
months, more particularly of the seventh, there are almost 
universal ofleidiigs to these troublesome Co-hoav They are 
called Le pHAT-Lao^iG — distributions of food. 

It is curious to watch the people come out of their houses 
just after dark. The father of the house calls out, “'Spirit 
who hast a name, but no title; spirits v/ho have titles biit- no 
human tianie; spirits of universal nature, crowd hither and cat 

Then lie turns to the four points of the compass, one after 
the other, commeneiiig. with the west,' tiirows towards each of 
them a handful of salt and rice mixed, and bums a little of 




im 


,tke s|)irit--moiieY^^ saying, I;.call ' the 'laggard spirits'': he., w^h 
edm,es,'iastestxwiiI'eat ,mos '■ May 'ten hecome .a hundred' ; may 
■a 'liimclred becom.e a .thousand, ■ ten t,lioiisaiicl.; ten,' 

,thotisa'nd, a handreddhonsand; a hundred thousand, a, million,; 
a million, a cotiiitless imiltitiide/^ This is, it need hardly be 
explained, a desire to obtain the niiiltiplicatioii of his olferiiig. 
The notion is of course borrowed from the Chinese nith their 
■regular sacrifices of ,Disn.,, '. A' development of this,, -, found in 
all parts of the world among iinciTilis-ed nations, is tIi8'C:xor-' 
,'cis,m' 'Qf evil 'Spirits which' are suppO'S,ed, to enter into people and 
cause illnesses. The inethod of chiYiiig these out in Aiinaai 
^'differs little,, from the process described; -by dozens of writers o.tt 
nations' in other,, parts' of , the e'arth. The sorcerer is called,. 
Ti:iA,i-5HAP, and, lie must no account': eat -the flesh of buf-' 
f aloes .or dogs. 

An analogous superstition, is ' the ceremony of making' 
oSerings once every year to the former holders of the soil. 
No coimtf}' farmer would think of letting the first tliree 
months of the year pass -without making offerings of a general 
kind to the old aboriginal cultivators. Sometimes, however, 
,„tliis is not eiioug’h. , 'He,',, loses 'his . dogs- and ■.pigs:' :and ,ehiekeavS,; 
his rice gets drowned with too much -water or dies of drought ; 
he hills sick himself and sees visions of capering, bloodthirsty 
'Ravages.'':;.,;'.. "" ;■ 

^ Then he knows what is the matter, and goes straight off 
to a priper-goods manufacturer and orders a facsimile of his 
house to be built in elaborate affair, 

reproducing not only a generrd model of the house, but of 
everytliing in it — furniture, people, dogs, cats, and pigs, and 
even the lizards in the thatch. All the hiiinan beings, how- 
ever, are represented twice over, so that the ghost to whom 
this model is to be given up may not have an exact model of 
the owner, or of his wife or children. These houses are very 
■ deary ■costing ■ sometimes as" much as "'£6, which is' a" large sum 
for a peasant farmer. If it is the commune that is mak-mg the 
ofleriijg, a model is made of the village shrine, the Dixii. 

On the determined day, offerings of the usual land are 
Blade, and the wizard, the Thai-Phaf, falls into a trance, and 
is possessed by the cleceavsed owner of’ the land. He blackens 
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his face on the bottom of a pot, eats ducks and chickens iw, 
and drinks wine by the bucketful. This is proof positive that 
the old savage ovmer is inside of him and is having a real good 
time, Then he is requested to riiabe a formal cession of the 
;land\in: ipiestion. If the. farmer m a rich • man .the spirit :does' 
inc)t'y,ield for:' several daysj..'-if he i'S'poor it is settled, as. sooii'.as 
possible. A sum is fixed upon, a fevy hundred ligatures say, 
and this is promptly paid, in funeral money of course,, Vvdiich 
can be bought for a shilling or two. The possessed Thai-Phap 
signs for the departed savage, planting a thumb dipped in ink 
at the bottom of the written conveyance. Then the medium 
is restored from his mesmerised state, the paper house is burnt, 
and with it the sum of money formally agreed upon. It is 
usually also stipulated that a pig shall be saciiliced every three 
years or oftener for the better comfort of the old land-owmer. 
After this it is hard if the farmer does not enjoy peace nights. 
The household ancestry, as we have said, are worshipped 
more or less all the year round ; but the especial great season 
for every one, rich and poor, is the new year, the Tkt, the 
Annamese new year of course, which corresponds with the 
Chinese, and falls about the beginning of February. Then 
every one, down to the poorest, who at other times may noi 
have the means or the leisure to pay proper attention to their 
forefathers, betakes himself to the last resting-place of Ms 
pi’ogenitors, and there is much burning of incense and funeral 
money, much scattering of rice and heaping up of fruit and 
flowers, during four days. The grass and other vegetable 
growths round about the tombs are carfully weeded away, and 
at the head of each a leaf of gold or silver is placed, and on 
this a stone to prevent it from being carried ofl- by the wind. 
The belief is that, at a season such as the Tet, the evil spirits 
are particularly active and spiteful on account of the general 
rejoicing and feasting which, they see going on upon earth. 
Tliey are therefore exceptionally likely to do harm to ordinary, 
easy-going souls, such as those of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet. But their cupidity thwarts them. They clutch at 
the glittering leaf j>Mced at the grave-head, and, while they 
are doing so, the respectable vspirit down below has time to 
scurry off to a place of safety. The Flame des Tomheanx at 
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Saigon presents an extraordinary appearance at this season of 
the year. Ordinarily it is as desolate^ if not as big^ as the 
similar place at Cairo ; but during the four days of the Ti‘i: 
both sides of the Tay-Ninh road are crowded with pious 
descendants from all parts of the country^ come to secure the 
tranquillity of their ancestry , — France and Toughing y by 
James:^ Scott/.. 1885/ . . 


The scientiilc decoration of officier d^Academie fies palmer 
acadmdqtiesj has been conferred by the French GoYernment 
upon Madame de la Croix^ whose husband M. J. Errington 
BE LA Croix is a member of this Society and has done much 
useful scientific work in this part of the world. 

The following extract is taken, from the minutes of a 
meeting of the Societe de la Geographic^ Paris, held on the 
17th July, 1885 

^•'Le Pr&ideut aimonee ensuite ia nomination de Eb- 
^/"*\piHGTON BE LA Croix comme officier d'Academie. be la Croix 
a accompagnc son mari en Malaisie ou elle xient de faire un sejour 
de deux annees dans la presqu’ile de Malacca. Elle a su utiliser 
ses ioisirs en racueillant pour ie Museum dfinteressantes collections 
de plantes, d’insectevS et de papillons dont heaucoup de specimens 
etaient entim'emeiit iiouveaux. Elle a en outre fourni un concours 
precieux a son mari dans les travaux scientifiques auxquels il se 
livrait de son cote. Bel exemple pour les femmes d’explorateurB 
ou de fonctionnaires qiii hahitent nos colonies ! La vailiante 
expioratrice a bion inerite la distinction dont elle vient d'etre 
Tobjet” 



A map skewing tke course., of the Triang rl?er was to ImvO' 
accompanied Mr. O'Ekien^s paper on Jelebu published in’ No. 
14 of this JournaL As, howexer, it was not received in time 
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has been good enongb to present to the sSty an 

iCdr' ’'‘™'' P»rt™i'* „t the 'i'„co,.Ke”Ti» 






PLAN FOR A VOLUNTEER POLICE IN THE MUDA DISTRICTS, 
PROVINCE WELLESLEY, SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT 
BY THE LATE J. R. LOGAN IN 1867. 




HE districts of Kortli Province Wellesley lying along .the 
Muda and the Hreh, comprising the lands held by ine 
and the tracts surrounded by or adjacent to those 
lield by Malays, are vithont Police stations, and, for 
the most part, without roads. Over a large portion 
of this area the population is scattered in small 
liainlets far apart from each otlier. The unreclaimed state of the 
greater part of it aifords facilities for gangs of robbers lurking, 
and they can enter it by stealth either from the Muda or from 
the sparsely inhabited country beyond our eastern frontier. 
Crimes are frequently committed within it, and the perpetrators 
are hardly ever brought to punishment. A few years ago one 
of the TToted panr/linm ^anyamnn, or robber captains, of Kedah 
crossed it repeatedly in open day at the head of a gang well armed, 
and the Pcnghfilns took care, while affecting pursuit, to keep at a 
safe distance f com him. 


Unless Chinese can be induced to settle in these districts, the 
w'ork of reclamation will be exceedingly slow. I give them all 
the encouragement I can, but, in the absence of regular Police, or 
a good system of volunteer police, they have no protection for 
their lives and property, and are constantly exposed to thefts and 
often to robbery and murder. A goldsmith opened a shop on 
the Ikan Mfiti Eoad, but was robbed, and the lives of himself and 
his workmen endangered. He drew hack and established himself 
close to my house at Perinatang Bertam. A shopkeeper settled at 
Pry a Eladi. fortiiiGd his house by rows of posts all round it, and thick 
bars to his door. Within two months he was attacked at night 
by a party of Malays. He and his men defended themselves by 
tlirowiiig billets of tire- wood and crockery from an upper window 
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:it tlie assailants, and tlie latter, unable to force an entry, set fire 
to the house and burned it down, tlie Chinese escaping heiiind by 
making a rush, headed by their buffaloes. Lateh?', within about one 
month, three serious crimes were committed on my land towards 
the houiidary pillar. Some Chinese, who had opened a shop on 
the hank of the river at one of the landing places, were robbed 
and two of them murdered in a cruel maimer by a gang of Idalays 
Sx'jon after nightfall. A Chinese hawker, belonging to another 
shop, was murdered during the day, for some dried fish and other 
articles of trifi.ing value which he was carrying. When I last 
visited this district on the lltli instant, I found that one of my 
Malay tenants had had his house burned down in the previous 
night. Yfhiist he wms asleep some one had first planted bamboo 
spikes along the path leading to the house to lame the inmate in 
escaping, or his neighbours should they come to his assistance, 
and had then set fire to it. 

The Chiiiese shopkeepers have lately been disarmed by the 
Pcdice, although they remained quiet, attending to their own busi- 
ness, during tlie recent disturbances in Penang, and they are now 
entirely at the mercy of the bad class of the Malays. 

The hlalajs, although in most places sufficiently numerous to 
derciul themselves from gang robbers, are unable to do so from 
want, of eencort and guidance. ’When a bouse is attacked, the 
neighbours usually remain aloof, partly in the fear that from 
v/anfc Ol sufEdent support they may be w^ouiided or killed by the 
robbers, and partly in tlie fear that if seen with them they may 
be suspected of being confederates. The robbers have, in almost 
fill CO, SOS, fire-arms, which very few of the Malays possess ; their 
attaekw are sadden, tliey discharge muskets and use savage threats, 
aiiil they are led, or helievedto be led, by Fam/Umas. of whom the 
vi lingers stand in great dread, as many of them are noted for their 
boldness, strength, dexterity and ferocity, and boast of and arc 
crclited trich, being invulnerable. Hence it happens that at pre- 
soih' a gang of ten or twenty robbers may march through the most 
])0|.uiiorm villages, plunder houses and retire witli completoimpunitj. 

Tlie a la lays of Kedah, including tliose of the boats and ral:l;>s 
on i]\i) river, all carry arms. If our Malays are entirely disarmed 
tiny will l.no more exposed than over to visits of marauders from 
ybey ptid: ;tfe frontiers . ' V . 

blast of I'he so-called F'ARglitllm have boon appointed by the 
F'^dfjlinhi pyhar. or Police Inspectors, without authority from Guv- 
e.ciiment. S()mo arc men qualified position aanl character for 
the push, oihers are of bad reputation, or unable to write, or other- 
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\vise disqualified. They Iiave zio systematic aiTaiigemerits auioug 
themselves and with tlie villagers for united action in emorgeucies. 

The effect b£ this was seen during the recent disturbances in 
town, Tvhen a requisition by the Lieutenant-Governor to the De- 
puty Commissioner of Police to send 300 Malays to town under 
tlic command of one of the Penghulii Bcsar and to liolcl other 300 
in readiness at the coast villages under the other Penghfilu J3csar 
was answered by only about 120 being sent over without the Pung- 
hiilu Bcsar, but with so many Pciighulu Mukims that among the 
men from my neighbourhood there was a Pcnghuln. for every seven, 
while some Pcnghrdus had only one or twm followers. The Pcnghfilu 
Mukims should have been left, as was intended, in their \ulkiges 
to watch them and send in more men to the Pcnghillu Besar. Tlie 
Malays w^ere everywhere, so far as I w'^ent among them, -willing ;nid 
ready to obey the order of Government, but tlie}?- were kept bai'k, 
as they alleged, by orders from the local heads of the paid Police, 
the Penghulu Besar, -v^dio seem to have considered it necessary to 
keep some 10,000 male adults at their homes, or marching in hands 
up and down the country, to look after a few hundred Macao 
coolies. 

The Malays on my lands are hound by an article in their leases 

to conform to such regulations as the landlord may, from time 
to time, make, in aid of the observance and enforcement of the law 
and for sanitary purposes wdthin the limits of the estate.’^ These 
men and the Malays of the villages and hamfomjs adjoining have 
asked mo to arrange wdth them a plan for their protection against 
gang robbers and for their more systematic action on the occur- 
rence of disturbances among the Chinese, but I do not think that 
any such plan could be. efficiently carried out without the sanction 
of Government. If it should be thought that my knowdedge of the 
inhabitants and constant visits to dift'erent parts of the districts 
along the Muda and the Kreh, wonld be useful in introducing and 
bringing into working order such a plan, my services are entirely 
at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

I woiilcl suggest the following : — 

Tlanfor the Police JBroteQtion of the Miula Districts. 

The experiment of a Volunteer Police to be tried in the Districts 
along the Muda and the Kreli, w-hich are at present without Police 
and are with difficulty accessible by the Police from their cli^stllnce 
from Police Stations and want of roads. 
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The experiment to be made gradiially and cautiously, begin aiiip' 
with the inland districts, where the societies have no branches or 
influence, selecting the best men to work it, engaging the villagers 
heartily ill it, and imparting to them, and especdaily to the head- 
men, some knowledge of their legal obligations in cases of gang 
robberies and other crimes attended with violence. 

The plan, if successful, could be afterwards extended to other 
districts, so as to keep down the cost of the paid Police, which 
already presses heavily on the rate-payers and alTords them little 
protection from ordinary crimes and none from extraordinary ones, 
such as gang robberies, persecutions by Malay societies and dis- 
turbances of the peace caused by the dissensions of Chinese and 
Malay 8ocieties. 

The Malay Penghiiliis to be directly responsible to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor and his Assistant in the Province and not to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, although they will act in aid of 
the Police. They will maintain a direct communication, as it were, 
between Government and the population, and be highly useful in 
iniueneing and informing the villagers in accordance with the po- 
licy of Government. For example, the Lieutenant-Governor might 
explain to them the mischief done by the societies and engage them 
to discountenance them. 

The system should be totally disconnected with the mlihims 
(parishes), mosques jimalias, and the Pcngliiilus of miiMvis or 
mosques should not be employed as Peiighiilus. There would 
otherwise be danger of the and their heads acquiring too 

much influence and too powerful an organization. The jumalnu 
bring a strong social pressure to bear on the villagers in the inter- 
est of a stricter and more fanatical observance of Maliomedanism 
and a greater submission to their religious leaders. 

The two paid Police Inspectors who now have the title of Pcii- 
ghulu Besar should be called Inspectors if retained, so as to confine 
the title of Penghulu to the village headmen. 

1. The larger villages to he divided into kcmpongs of 20 to 30 
houses each. 

2. Each of these Jcampongs^ and every hamlet or group of houses 

apart from the villages to have a Katiia Kecliil and 

K'weang (messenger). 

3. 8uch a proportion of the adult males as Government thinks 
fit (or the whole in particular Jcampongs) to be enrolled as a volun- 
teer police. 

4. A certain number of these to be detailed, every three months, 
in each kawpong to turn out with the Katua Besar when required, 
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tlio otlierfc; to guard tlie hanifong on sncli occasions under tlie Katiia 
IvecLil. 

5. Groups of adjacent hrtmpongs to form Dairulis under a 

BPsar and PPm/luilu 3itida witli tlieir Kweanf/s. 

6. * The renghfilus and Katuas to be furnished ’with rausliets, 
svrords and other arms by GoTernmeiit, and the PenglnVms to be 
liesiisecl to eaiTj" swords when they are abroad. 

7. The enrolled villagers to be licensed to keep sncli arms as 
'Ymj be sanctioned, and to carry them- when on servdee. 

S. The Pen ghCdus to be appointed Constables. 

9. Every Pciiglnllu to be furnished with a gong and Q.\erj Ivatna 
{ind Kweang w^itb a wooden fonr/dovg such as is used bj- the Police 
in Java, and a system of alarm signals with these to be ])rescribed. 

10. The Peiighiilus to receive veritten appointments ’under the 
seal of the Lieiiteiiant-Governor. Tlio Ivatuas to be annually elect- 
ed by the enrolled villagers, subject to the coniirmation of the 
Lieiiten ant- Go vern or. 

11. When gangs of robbers or other disturbers of tlie peace are 
abroad, the nearest Pengludus or Ka-tuas to beat a rapid alarm 
signal, which W'ill bo repeated by the adjacent Pcnghulns and Ka- 
taas and stop as soon as it is so repeated. The presence of the 
robbers, rioters, &c. in or near any kampong to be indicated by slow 
beats continued till they liave loft, and their vicinity to another 
hmpong is signalled in the same way. When the signal is heard 
every Penghulu and every Katiia Besar with liis men to run to the. 
])lace where the robbers are. The Katiia who is first on the spot 
to take the general direction of the volunteers until tl,ie arrival of 
the Penghulu of the Bairah, who is to take the command of the 

Hue and Cry ” and retain it, unless it is assumed by a Magistrate, 
Justice of tlie Peace, Deputy Commissioner, or Inspector of Police. 

12. The ordinary duties of the PcnghCilus will ba to receive 
fiuin, and fiirnisli to, adjacent Pcnghrdiis and Police Stations notices 
of movements of j’obbers and noted or suspected criminals, to prc« 
vent crimes, arrest criminals, &e. They might also have other 
useful duties assigned to them, such as keeping a registry of the 
inhahitmits, births, death.?, marriages, divorces, c^c. 

13. The Ptnigliuius, Katuas and Kweangs to be exempted from 
rates. If the system be found to work well, tlio Pcnghiiliis might 
receive a small srdarj. 

14. Cattle stealing, now so common, to be checked by a system 
of passes. 

15. Pcrsfuis not to be allowed to cross or descend the Muda at 
night without passes from a Penghulu, 
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For tlie Biore efl-ectual police of the Muda and protection of our 
districts adjoining it, it is desirable that arrangements should be 
come to with the Eaja of KMali with respect to passes for men 
and cattle ; the arrest and detention by his Penghillus of persons 
charged by any of our Pcnghiilus or Police Officers with a crime 
committed in our territories when the charge is verified on oath, 
or a ^varrant by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace to arrest 
such persons is produced ; the taking up the Hue and Cry when 
gangs of robbers escape from the Province across the frontier. 
Information as to apprehended crimes, movements of robbers, &c. 
shonld be communicated by the Penghfilus on the one side of the 
river to the PenghCdus on the other side. And the Pcnghfilu 
Besar at Kota, who is the Superintendent of the districts on the 
Kedah side of the river and a Magistrate or a Justice of the 
Peace on our side should form a standing international Commis- 
sion for the better preservation of the peace on the river and its 
borders, the regulation of ferries, the prevention of the passage 
of criminals and stolen property, the arrest of fugitive criminals, 
the prevention of smuggling, cattle trespasses, <&c. 

The Eaja, it is also suggested, should be asked to empower the 
Penghiilu Besar or a Hakim at Kota to hold a Court for the re- 
covery of debts by creditors on our side from persons who have 
lied to, or reside on, the Kaja’s side. 


20th August, 1867. 


J. E. LOGAN. 


I see no objection to the eaxTying out of Mr, Logan’s project 
in part, leaving the rest for future and more mature considera- 
tion. Penghuliis, willing to act without salary, might be appointed 
along the line of the Mnda, who might be pei'uiitted to carry arms. 
The Government have none to supply, not having sufficient for 
the Police. They might be permitted to recommend and appoint, 
under section 21 of the Police Act, a certain number of men to act 
as Special Constables, also to be permitted to carry arms, and the 
Pmighulus themselves might be appointed under the same Act, 
the Commissioner of Police having only such authority over them 
as he should receive from the Lieut.- Governor. Then, people 
might be appointed on the application of Mr. Logan as required 
by the Act, and a system of communicating by means of gongs, 
or otherwise, might very well be adopted for mutual information 
and protection. I ciuite agree with Mr, Logan, and had already 
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his opinioti. that the paid PcngliLilus slioiild be in the 
of tlie Parisli Constable in England. If Mr. Logan 
of tills, perliax^s lie will name tlie PengliLilus to beappoint- 


Lieiit.- Governor’s Office 
80tli August, 1S67. 


WlNDSOE Eael, Esq., 

Co m 7n issi o n er of JPo lice, 

Prince of Wales’ Island. 


I have tlie honour, on behalf of the inhabitants of Miida Dis- 
trict liable to he called out as part of the Fosse Comitatus and 
who have signed agreements to act in keeping the peace and in aid 
of the Police, to request that you will be good enough to appoint 
the persons whom, they have elected for that purpose, and whose 
names are entered in the Polls now sent for your inspection, 
Constables under Section 21 of the Police Act of ISoG, to keep 
the i^cace within their respective Dairahs and Kampongs, from 
this date till the end of nest year ; to "which I beg lea^^e to add 
my own request. 

Id the event of the peace being disturbed by gang-robbers or 
others, the villagers wdli be called out by these Constables and act 
under their directions until an officer of Police, or other person 
haring huvful authority in tliat behalf, arrives at the place of the 
disturbance and bikes the direction. 

The Constables have also undertaken to give immediate iaforina- 
tion to the nearest Police authoritj^of all crimes or intended crimes 
tiiat come to their knowledge, and to attend, with as many of the 
villagers as nniy he required, whenever their aid is called for by 
any officer of Police. 

The Constables will serve without X}ay, hut it is hoped that, in 
consideration of the saving of expense which such a system of 
supplementary Volunteer Police may enable Government to effect 
in the regular Police force, the Municipal Commissionors -will 
think it proper to remit some portion of their rates. At present, 
as you are awnire, a large portion of the District is without Police 
^Stations and roads. Without an organization of this kind, the 
villagers arc dcfeneeless against gang robbers, and this is true 
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even uF tliose portions tliat fire in tlie vicinity of Police Stations, 
for it cannot bo expected tliat lialf a doxeo. Policemen can boat 
oii‘ or arrest armed bands of 20 to 70 men unless tliey are aided 
by the Hue and Cry, -whicli has been proved by the recent gang 
robberies in the south of the Province as well as, by 'many,, in 
..former y.ears in , the north, to' be.. wholly ineifective vvhini the 
Oomitatus is not thus organized. The mere knowledge that the 
villagers.: are everywhere prepared, to ■ resist gang robberies': will:, 
it may be anticipated, have the effect of making them less freejnent. 
I intended to arrange with the Mucla ^dllage^s a sjstem of signals 
by bea.t of wmodeii 'drums ..such: as ■ are 'used by the. Police off Java,: 
but I think it ' Would be ^ better if- you were to introduce such, a 
system far general adoption both by the regular and the Yolun- 
,teer '.Police, ' ■ ■■ ,, 

I.have; the honour to be 
Sir, 

Province ’Wellesley, Yoiii’ most obdt. servant, 

loth October,, 1867. -I. it. LOG-AIY. 


To . 

Tlie Hon’ble Colonel Ansov, 

L iou t.-Go vern or , 

P.W.Isknd." 

"Sir, ,- . . 

1. Eef erring to the Memo, wdiich I Bubinitted to yon on 
20th August last on the subject of the organization of tlie Malay 
villagers of the Muda and Kreh districts, nitder headmen, for 
tiieir iniitaal protection against gang robbers and other purposes, 
"and to 3 "our Memo, thereon, dated 30th August, approving of the 
experiiueid and re([uesting that I woiiid name the Peiighillus lo 
be appointed, I have now the honour to forward lists of Penghrilus 
and rvjlk of the vcdiinteers. Acting on your suggestion, the 
I'cng'liuius and Katiias have been appointed additional constables 
under Section 21 of the Police Act of 1856 on a formal applica- 
tion made by the villagers and inyself to tlie CouimissioiKU" of 

2. Instead of selecting the headmen myself, I thought the 
bottfii’ course, for reasons which I shall presently give, would 
be to visit tlie cliftereiit villages, talk over tlie inatfei* with the 
Malays, arrange with th.cni the most convenient- division of the 
groups oi* jUTpulatiou into Kamfonc/s or \'illag’es and of thc-se into 
I)uiraJh*i or districts, ainl then leave it to the villagers to name 
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their Katiuxs, ^ or elders, and the latter to name the Pcrighixlus, | 

or heads, for submission to you. t With your approval, I also \ 

adopted a form of agreement which is printed in English ajid { 

Malay at tlie head of the Bolls, by whicli the signers agree to aid [ 

in keeping the pexice, and not to join unlawful societies. Opposite \ 

the name of each is a list of the arms kept by him, and for which j 

iiceiisevs are requested. i 

3. It has necessarily taken some time to get the plan carried out [ 

thus far amongst so scattered a population. Almost universaliy I 

it has been receiyed with the greatest favour. In some of the I 

villages towards the west, where there is a dawi-pakau admixture 

and where the iidiuence of two of the towm jumalms and one 
of the Province ones was recently great, hesitation was shewn 
hy individuals, who asked if Government, after doubling and 
trebling the assessed rates on the lands and rating their houses, 
might not intend to put on new taxes, or make the volunteers 
keep up the roads and drains, or serve as soldiers ? 1 explained 
to them that the Municipal Commissioners had simply directed 
re-assessment at the true or improved valuation, that the pro- 
posed system was a purely voluntary one originating with myself 
and heartily talvcn up by the Malays in my quarter as the surest 
means for our mutual protection, but that the Lieutenant-Governor 
had approved of it, wmuld grant wnnfcten appointments to the 
Penghuius and Katuas, and would, I hoped, give it every encourage- 
ment if it worked well. In some instances difheulties liave arisen j 

from a difference of opinion in the choice of heads, or from bold 
and crafty men, of whom their more ignorant and timid neighbours ; 

stand in some fear, inanoeuvering to be named as PcngliulLis, but; 
by a little patience and inana-gement these difficulties have been 
overcome. ^ 

4. I consider it essential to the success of the plan, and as 
constituting its distinctive feature, that the village heads as well 
as those of divisions should owe their position and their retention 
of it, to the opinion in which they are held by their fellow-vil- 
lagers. In most cases, the appointment would practically he 
permanent, but to keep the heads on their good behaviour tbe 
villagers should have the option of changing them at intervals, 
and three years appears to be a suitable term. X Among such a 

Katm from tua^ old ; Peng?iulu from the native Malay name for 
head, now replaced by the Sanskrit 

t The Kwccing^ are accredited messengers of the Katuas and P^ngMlm 
named by them with the approval of the villagers. 

t One year, formerly proposed by me, is, T find, too short a term to lender 
the oifice acceptable to the hlaiays and give them a proper training. ^ 
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population tl\e risk of an office being abused increases witb area 
over which its influence extends. It is necessary, for the con- 
Yenience of the officers of (xovernment and tlie marshalling of 
the Volunteer Police when required to act in large mmibers, that 
there should be Phngbillus of divisions over the Katuas of villages, 
but although I have, in most cases, limited the nninhers under 
them to from 100 to 150 and trust much to the Katuas to protect 
their fellow-villagers from malpractices on the part of the Peng- 
hulus, the latter, if retained, will require to be carefully guided 
and wnitcbed. In the course of the selection of the heads I have 
been more and more impressed with the expediency of regarding 
the village oi^gaiiin^ation as the basis and safeguard of the system, 
and confirmed in the distrust I have long entertained of the plan 
of placing large districts under Malays of leading families. They 
acquire a degree of influence which is neither safe for the Govern- 
ment nor for the people. They ally themselves with the profes- 
sing doctors of theology. They strengthen themselves by getting 
their relatives made heads of JumaLas. ^ They cultivate an 
intimacy with members of the Malay royal families on the one 
side and with the native subordinates in the Government offices 
on the other. I his is but natural, and the influence they usually 
succeed in establishing is, on occasions, useful to Government, 
but I Lave hardly knowm one who has not yielded to the immense 
temptations so powerful a position holds out to ordinary Malays, 
among whose most prominent failing is a greediness for money, or 
money’s worth, got without toil Bangeroiis as it has been found 
to employ Europeans of the lower ranks as Police Inspectors among 
a Malay population, I believe that there is a more insidious danger 
in giving to Mala^^s the position of salaried Inspectors of the re- 

* For instance, Haji Ibbahim, a younger brother of the Fdnghiilu Bcsar of 
'Teluk Ayer Tawar, is the head of one of the three large Jumahas of Korth 
Province W ellesley. About two years ago the Pcnghtlu having, very properly, 
j)rocured the dismissal of the Kali for malpractices, it was at first intended by 
the family and their friends that Ibkaeim should succeed him. But it was 
thought this would not look well after the part the P(?nghulu had taken, and 
it was arranged that an old Kali, who, several years before, had resigned the 
office, should resume it for a time, until Haji Ibrahim, could be installed with 
less risk of provoking invidious remarks. A daughter of the Pcnghfilu, for- 
merly married to the Province Land Surveyor, Amin cjd Lin (an elder bro- 
ther of the present Assistant Surveyor Saiboo) and afterwards to a Malay 
gentleman of Kedah in the Baja’s service, about a year ago eloped withTimku 
,J OSOH, a brother of the Eaja and Governor of the District behind Province 
Wellesley, who brought her to Penang. ‘With much difficulty a divorce was 
arrange<i, and she is now the wife of the Timku, thus cementing the intimacy 
that has ahvays subsisted i«3tween the royal family and that of the P^Jnghfilu. 
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gular Police, having, or credited with having, the ear of the Euro- 
pean Authorities, and allowing them, at the same time, to assume 
the position of chiefs of large districts. In a small village the 
inhabitants are intimately known to each other and often more or 
less connected by marriage. They are usually on nearly the same 
social level, and almost every head of a family is a substantial 
yeoman wdio ploughs his own acres. A village Peiighulu will sel- 
dom try, or be allowed, to dominate over a score or two of fellow- 
villagers as a district Penghulu can over some thousands of the more 
ignorant Malays, whose faith in his pretensions is in inverse pro- 
portion to their personal familiarity with him. Of course there is 
a counterbalancing risk of the village Pcuglulln being sometimes 
found not sufficiently independent of the influence of his relatives 
and associates, if any of them should happen to be guilty of a crime, 
but this is a minor risk to that of the wide reaching oppressions 
and. denials of justice which attend the rule of a pleasant manner- 
ed District Penghulu who happens to be greedy of money. I 
regard the Divisional Penghulus in my owr^^lan with some distrust, 
and would prefer to be able to dispeuse - with them for the present. 
It will be seen that I have made some changes since the Polls were 
signed by breaking up a few of the original Divisions containing 
two to three hundred adults into smaller ones of about a hundred. ^ 
In lately returning to me the printed form of ajDpointmeiit 
which I had prepared by your desire, yon substituted six months 
from its date for the end of 1868 ivhich I had named as the short- 
est term within which the system and the first nominees could be 
fairly tried, and you added a note to the effect that expected 
changes in the law and in the Police Porce would probably render 
the aid of the volunteers unnecessary after that time. Believing 
that you acquiesced in the reasons whicli I then oiiered against so 
limited a term, the forms both for the certificates as constables and 
the appointjuents as Pcnghriliis and Katiias have been printed with 
the original term, but the Commissioner of Police, on. returning 
the former signed by him, informed me, at tfie same time, that you 
Btili thoiiglit a period of six months would be sufficient. No inti- 
mation of this kind was contained in your memo, of the SOtff 
August, and I inferred from it that although you wished to proceed 

The appointinent of a second or deputy head for each divlsiou and village 
primarily iuteuded to meet the case of some of the volunteers of a Division 
being* called away under on,e of the h3ads to act against gang robbers in 
another Division and the remainder being, left under the other head in charge 
of they iiiage, and also as a provision against the sickness or absence of a 
Penghhlu or Kafcua will further lessen the risk of any of the headmen try- 
ing to domineer. . ’ 
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eautiou:’^ly you would be prepared, sliould the experimeut ]>e sue- 
cessfulj to sanction the wider de\relop merit ot* the plan. If I had 
f^upposed that it was not to have some degree of permanencT, hut 
might he abruptly put an end to in six months, I could not have 
taken it upon me to ask the Malays to adopt it, nor is it likely that 
they would have done so at all as a mere temporary expedient, or, 
if they had, that they would have received it in such a spirit as to 
ensure its good working. It would, I fear, entirely defeat our 
object if, at this stage, the intimation were made to them (not of 
course by me) that the system now introduced is only likely to be 
maintained for a few mouths. I would submit, with deference, 
that tire fairest as well as most expedient course would be to defer 
any discouraging step of the kind until the contemplated changes 
take place, w’'heii Government, if it thought lit, could abolish tlie 
BYstem, in such a manner and with such explanation of its reasons 
as would be calculated to lessen any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Malays. 

0. I hope you will ajlow me, however, to add some reasons in 
support of those that may be gathered from my Memo, of 20th 
August, for not looking on tlie measure as a mere mako-shift pend- 
ing the adoption of those improvements in the Police for "which the 
Settlement is to be indebted to you, and I would preface these 
reasons by saying that, although 1 brought the plan forward as one 
that was peculiarly and urgently necessary in the somewhat ex« 
eeptional condition of that portion of Province Wellesley in which 
I have resided fur the last live years, I, long ago, wlien living in 
the south of Penang, earnestly advocated tlie association and or- 
ganization, with the saiic'tionnnd support of Government and for 
the purpovse of maintaining the peace and counteracting the various 
class and religious influences oj)posed to it, ol: the Mahyys and the 
weli-disposed inhabitants of nil other classes, including the many 
Chiueso wlio disaj)proved of the secret societies and wanted nothing 
so much as adequate social protection against being absorbed iiiio 
or persecuted by them. A plan on a narrower basis fur giving the 
asscBsmeut committee and, as an after- thought, the Police, the aid 
divisional Pcnglifiliis was tried by hfr, riLUXDKLf. when Resi- 
dent Councillor of Penting, and so long as lie remained here and 
took a strong personal interest in. the Penghrdus, much benefit was 
derived from it. - It v/as afterwaitls extended to the Province, but 
too lunsiily to admit of a good selection of beadmen, and it soon 
fell into neglect. More recently Colonel was impressed with 

* PSnghulu Mukim. liliikim is the territory or rather th.e g.roiip of families 
uttaeherl to a mosque, a parish. 
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the advantages likely to accrue from its revival on a wider basis. 
It was a subject of frequent conversjition between us, and lie in- 
tended, I believe, to avail himself of my assistance in introducing 
it ill North Province Welleslej, if the Settlement had not passed 
from under the administration of the Indian GoYernment. 

7. No community is exempt from occasional disturbances of 
the peace on a scale too large to he immediately dealt with hy the 
regular Police or the Military, even if it were desirable to employ 
the latter, except as a last resource. This Settlement is exposed 
to these fi’om throe sources — the quarrels, originating here or 
pro])agated from abroad, of the Chinese societies ; those of the 
Mahomedaii jmnalins ; and the existence of professional banditti 
in the adjacent Malay states— one of these countries, Perak, being 
at all times and in all places wretchedly misgoverned by a 
number of Kajas and district chiefs striving with each other who 
shall excel in habitual rapacity and occasional rapine, and the 
other, Kedah, having large and thinly populated wilds all along 
our eastern boundary. The character and habits of large numbers 
of our own population, especially of the immigrant and shifting 
classes, make it very susceptible to such disturbances, and a 
strong and active element of mischief is supplied, in the case of 
the allied Mahomedan and Chinese societies, by the ambition, craft 
and rapacity of a colonial class in which the subtlety of the 
Chinese, the effrontery of the Klihg, and the dissimulation and 
vanity of both are mingled with the boldness and suavity of the 
Malay. From these and from otlier causes now probably only 
in tbioir seeds, we cannot expect that the time will soon come 
wiien occasions will cease to arise, on which Government must 
£ivail itself of the tc!nporary assistance of the W€)lj -disposed por- 
tion of the local population in resisting violence, because the 
disciplined force in its regular employment is either not on the 
B'ceiio of disturbance or only present in insufficient numbers. 
The right of availing itself of the legal obligation of every 
male above 15 years old to aid in keeping the peace must always 
])G kept in reserve, ns this alone can enable Government to oppose, 
ill every part of the Settlement, by a superior force always ready 
1o act, bands of riotens or robbers who m.ay suddenly appear. But 
our population is very imperfectly acquainted with this legal ob- 
ligation, and is at present incapable of acting in concert against 
such bands. On each recurring outbreak of the quarrels of socie- 
ties or systematic attacks on our villages by gang robbers, we have 
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seen the rural population paralysed and helpless. It is a prin- 
cipal and the meore immediate object of the plan now being intro- 
duced, to bring home to the villagers a practical sense of their 
duty as loyal subjects to aid in keeping the peace of their villages 
and of the Settlement, and to give them an organization that will, 
for the first time, make it possible for them to supply such aid, 
and effectively place them, for that purpose, in the hands of the 
authorities. The simultaneous disturbances of the peace in many 
parts of the Settlement by the secret action of societies whose 
members are found almost everywhere, will be met by an equally 
ubiquitous and permanent resisting force on the side of order. 
The existence of such a force can hardly fail to exercise a strong 
deterring influence on rioters and marauders, and it cannot but 
strengthen the Grovernment and enable it to use the Police and 
Military with much greater effect than it can now do, when it must 
either dissipate their strength and harass the men in the vain 
attempt to oppose every outbreak, or only succeed in protecting a 
few places by concentrating its force there and leaving the rest of 
the country to its fate. 

8. The plan will subserve other objects of hardly less impor- 
tance. The wide difference in manners, religion and education 
between the higher European Officers of Government and the 
Native pjopulation tends to estrange them almost as much as if the 
latter wex'e a foreign and conquered nation, and not, as a large 
proportion are, British subjects born in the Colony. The Malays 
are very gregaiuoiis, and the mass are prone to accept the guidance 
of those who have any pretention to claim it and will take the 
trouble to exercise it. At present their personal devotion is chiefly 
bestowed on their religious leaders and on connections of the roj^ai 
family of Kedah. It is very desirable that the distance between 
them and the Officers of Government should be lessened, and that 
the latter should have the means, when opportunities arise, of 
establishing such a degree of familiar intercourse with them as is 
practicable. At present large numbers in the inaccessible or 


* It takes a long time to gain the confidence of the Malays. ’When a Euro- 
pean Official, or any person position, with whom they are not well acquaint- 
ed, puts questions to them, they are doubtful of his motives in j)roporl}ion to 
their ignorance, and seek to give such replies as will be at once pleasing to him 
and not unpleasant in their consequences to themselves or theii* friends. If 
there are any native bystanders they are doubly cautions, as they know that 
every word they say may be reported to those whom it may affect. A Malay 
seldom speaks out the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
unless to those he trusts and when there are no other listeners. 
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less frequented villages have no personal knowledge of the higher 
officers of Government. Government means to most of them a 
Native Inspector of Police, a Sub-collector of rates, a native Land- 
surveyor, an Overseer of Public Works with his convicts, and the 
Kali, all of whom they look upon as impersonations of power, and 
all of whom, if so disposed, may find eshaustless profit in this per- 
suasion. They have sometimes seen the Edja Bahrang the 
Edja JPoIis, f and the Baja Bandioan, | usually accompanied 
by some members of the ofiicial stratum interposed between them 
and the higher one to which the powers of the latter are assumed 
to be delegated. The superior ranks are merged in the vague and 
mythical idea of Kampani ” (East India Company). The great 
personages wnth whom they are more immediately concerned are 
not the European Bdjas, but the Native Datm or chiefs, the power 
of two of whom, each in his department, the Police and the Land 
Survey, || they believe to be unlimited, and to descend, in various 
measures, on those who are supposed to stand well with them. 
Tbe recognition of heads of villages named by the villagers them- 
selves will afford a means of mutual access to the higher Officers 
of Government and to them. It will give all of them a sense of 
being directly recognised by the Edja Besar of the Settlement 
himself as good subjects of the Queen, and of not being merely 
subjected to the law hut of being associated in its maintenance, 
while the appointments will be objects of a healthy ambition. It 
will enable Government to inform and influence the population, 
supplying it, as it were, with an agent and mouth-piece in every 
lumvpong. If the system be properly fostered, it will go far to 
keep the influence of the jum(Aa$ and of religious and other leaders 
within legitimate hounds, and establish a feeling of attachment to 
and confidence in the superior officers of Government and of loyalty 
to the Crown. 

9. The system will subserve another and most important end — 
that of gradually educating the Malays. A large proportion of 

The Police Magistrate. 

f The Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

X The Assistant Engineer. 

}i To the imagination of the ordinary Malay the power and resources of 
the former are boundless. I once overhead a group of Malays talking about 
a criminal case, and the conclusion at which they arrived was that “ he could 
make the innocent guilty and the guilty innocent.” The native surveyors are 
supposed to have the power of conferring the right to lots of land by survey- 
ing them, and the J)atu Suliat Tamh in' his visits to the inland districts is 
received with more distinction than the highest European Officers of Govern- 
ment. 
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tlio Yillagers are exeessively ignorant, and tliey seriouslj^ 

from tlieir ignorance. Their want of sanitary knowledge and 
liabits is so great that they may he said to cultivate the diseases 
that originate in or are fomented by dirt and insufficient ventila- 
tion. The overcrowding of both sexes in small huts incites 
to immoralities from which their religious scruples are not always 
strong enough to deter them. Their ignoi^ance of the real charac- 
ter of the Government exposes them to misrepresentations and 
malpractices, and disables them from using the means of redress 
which the law provides. While seeing little of educated Europeans, 
they are sought out by Chinese, Klings and Malays who are fi- 
nished in the knowledge and craft acquired in that great school 
of cheating under the guise of honest mercantile thrift, piety or 
good nature — an Asiatic seaport where traders of all nations con- 
gregate. From an experience extending over thirty years in 
which I have been almost constantly in close and unreserved 
intercourse wdth the Natives, much of it professional and con- 
fidential, I do not hesitate to say that the more stupid and ignorant 
are defrauded on all hands by the more knowing and crafty. The 
more ignorant Malay cannot sell his paddy to a Chinese without 
being cheated, in the confusion to which the illegal but universal 
use of measures of different sizes and his narrow powers of cal- 
culation expose him. Government in its xlcts and Eegulations 
lays careful and elaborate plans to protect him from exactions on 
the part of its subordinates, but these very plans defeat their 
end, and become means to fresh exactions. So low in the scale 
reaches the belief of the Malay rustic in the power of every 
servant of Government to do him good or harm according as he 
is treated, that he never thinks of questioning the right of even 
a convict in the Survey Department to a fee for drawing the 
measuring chain over his land or serving him with a notice, or 
that of a convict in the Engineer’s Department to take his bamboos 
and plantains without payment. There are usually so many steps 
between the issue of an order by the head of a Department and its 
actual execution, that nothing he can do will secure the more ignor- 
ant Natives affected by it from being defrauded either by some of 
liis subordinates, or by other persons acting, or professing to act, 
for them. I make no doubt, to take one Department, that the 
Malay holders of small lots have, first and last and in one way and 

^ Hence the frig-htful extent to which various disgusting cutaneous dis- 
eases prevail in every village and almost in every house, and the great mortali- 
ty, effectually checking the natural increase of the population, from fever, 
small-pox, diarrhjra and cholera, 
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another, paid for the lands bought bj them from Government much 
more than the amount that has aetuallj been received by Govern- 
ment. As an illustration of the difficulty Government* has in at 
once protecting its own rights and those of the more ignorant Na- 
tives, I may mention the case of a sale by auction at the Land 
Office some time ago of a number of lots for non-payment of (piit- 
rent. The rule was for the notice of sale to be signed by the Eesi- 
dent Councillor himself, and to be entrusted to the Police to be 
publislied, thus attempting to provide against collusion by native 
subordinates in the Land or Surveyor’s Offices with pnrcha,sers. A 
few days after the sale I was told that some lots held on permit, 
which I had some time previously bought from Malays, had been 
sold to a Malay, and on making enquiries it turned out that he was 
almost the only bidder at the auction and had bought up most of 
the lots at prices absurdly low. For the fruit trees on one of mine 
I had paid $ 26 ^ and was still liable to Government for the price of 
the land. This lot was knocked down to the man at about — 
land and trees. The notice had been published by placarding it in 
a few places and by a Police peon beating a gong and proclaiming 
that certain lots were to be sold, but no special notices were given 
to the holders of these lots. So far there was ground for presum- 
ing collusion between the purchaser and some of the subordinates 
of Government, But on pushing my enquiries I found that the 
lot-holders had received notices to take out grants several years 
previously and had not come forward to do so, not considering 
the lands to be then worth the Government price, and I was led 
to infer that some of the more astute were themselves parties 
to the collusion, which had a double object, the more recondite 
one being to enable them to get grants at a lower rate than if 
they had to pay the fixed price as well as rent for these years. 
A case came before the court a few years ago in which it was 
proved that a Malay had obtained large sums from the ryots of 
some districts on the pretext that he was empowered to take a 
fee from each to get a survey made, and from what Malays have 
told me from time to time, I believe that such exactions have been 
common, and that it is seldom that a survey is made, or grant 
issued, for one of the more ignorant Malays, without some one 
or other persuading him into making irregular payments of the 
kind. The general Municipal Act provides an elaborate system 
of checks to protect the more ignorant rate-payers from wroiig. 
They must have at least 15 days’ special notice of all first assess- 
ments and every subsequent increase of valuation, to enable them 
to get a review of over-valuations ; a MU must be presented to 
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tlicm and 5 days given them to pay it ; a warrant of distress is 
then to issue, but no sale is to take place for other 5 days. The 
fees payable are all fixed by the Act, and there are none until 
the property has been actually seized as a distress. ISTothing 
would seem better devised to protect the ryots. But, in reality, 
each fresh shield turns into a weapon of exaction in the hands 
of an unscrupulous bill collector. Fees have been demanded 
and taken for the notice, and on the warrants of distress when 
no distress has been made. It may thus readily come about that 
a stupid Malay pays many times the actual amount of his bill. 

10. The Malays in the Province are exposed to suffer not only 
from the exactions of unscrupulous persons in or hanging about 
the Police, Land, vSiirvey, Assessment, Engineer’s and Magistrates’ 
Departments, and the offices of the Eegistrar and Agents of the 
Court, but, to a veiy large extent, from those of the Kalis, who 
chum extensive and undefined powers and exercise a jurisdiction 
to w^hich they have no title. The large and pernicious power of 
the Kalis, which poisons domestic life among the Malays, is 
based on a gross misconception. Originally in all Mahomedan 
countries, and to this day in several, including the native states 
in India, the Kali is the supreme judge— civil, criminal and eccle- 
siastical. He is required to administer justice in a public place. 
In a non-Mahomedan country, the Kalis of Mahomedan com- 
immities must derive their authority from the Grovernment of the 
country. By the law of this Settlement, civil, criminal and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction is vested exclusively in the Supreme Court, 
the Courts of Bequests, the Magistrates of Police and the Justices 
of the Peace. No law gives authority to the local Government to 
appoint Kalis, recognizes the office, or defines its powers. From 
an early period in the history of the Settlement, the local Govern- 
ment appears to have appointed persons under the title of Kalis, 
but without affecting to confer judicial authority on them, or to 
point out their functions. Governor Blundell declined to do 
more than recognize them as persons deriving certain undefined 
powers from the voluntary election and submission of associations 
of Maliomedans, declaring that he had no legal authority to ap- 
point them. It may be doubted "whether other Governors intended 
to do more. It is clear that none of them can have assumed to 
confer on the so-called Kalis any portion of the supreme judicial 
powers ’which attach to the office in Mahomedan countries. In 
practice the Kalis have usurped compulsory jurisdiction over ail 
the Mahomedans inhabiting the district in whieb they exercise it. 
Knowing it to be essential to the recognition of their authority, 
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tliej iiaye a.ffected to liold their appointments from the Sovernment. 
They have assanied as much of the powers attaching to the ofEcein 
Mahoin.edan countries as they have been able to do in the presence 
of the regularly constituted Courts and Judges of the Settlement, 
and considerably more, probably, than they would he able to justify, 
were the question of their legal position and powers formally 
brought under judicial consideration. Appointed in so irregular 
a manner, and, as judges, laxly tolerated rather than recognised, 
the office has been deprived of those safeguards by which the 
regular administration of justice is surrounded. The Government 
from which they profess to derive their appointments does not 
select them or subject them to any test of fitness in respect of 
character or learning, and it leaves them without control. Iso 
public courts are provided for them, and they exercise their judi- 
cial functions in their own houses or in small sheds attached to 
them, which they dignify with the name of Balai sliara. Their 
jurisdiction having no legal foundation and being only limited by 
the ignorance or acquiescence of suitors, shifts with the require- 
ments of plantifEs, but is generally understood to be confined to 
cases between husband and wife, embracing suits by the husband 
for restitution of conjugal rights, and by the wife for maintenance, 
dower, co-habitation, and divorce. The Kali issues summonses to 
defendants and witnesses under his seal. For all such process 
and its service and for his judgments, he charges fees to a con- 
siderable amount. Parti ciilai* Kalis liave, from time to time, been 
notorious among the natives for their corruption and extortion. 
They have hired themselves to men colluding with wives to obtain 
divorces and marry them, or with the parents of .young married 
W'Omen seeking to free their daughters from tlie marriage bond 
ill order to mariy them to more wealthy suitors. Jri such cases, 
the first step is iov the woman to go, or be taken, to the Kali, 
where a complaint of want of sufficient maintenance or other 
cause of divorce is entered, or a pretended. divorce set up, and the 
husband summoned. Adjournments are made from time to time, 
and further evidence adduced and in the meantime the Kali re- 
ceives bribes from both parties and keeps the woman in liis own 
house where she has no protection against his criminal advances. 
Cases are even said to have occurred in which Kalis have pandered 
to their own sons and to friends. It must be said tliat such practices 
do not excite the universal disgust and indignation which miglit be 
expected and ’which indeed would prevent their being long indulged 
in. An old lady, the wdfe of the founder of one of the mosques at 
Permatang Bertam, who enjoys a high reputation for piety and strict- 
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ness, on being asked, witli reference to a statement made in lier 
presence by a witness in a case to wMcli a relative of tlieirs was a 
party, wliether such tilings could be, and bow it came that they 
were tolerated, replied tliat it was only for a few days and witli the 
Kali. But Malay fathers and husbands, less indulgent to the frail- 
ties of her sex and race than this old lady, have frequently spoken 
to me bitterly of the extent to which the peace of families is dis- 
tiirbed and immorality promoted by Kalis. Some go so far as to 
say that most of the Malay women who become prostitutes in town 
have acquired their vicious habits when residing in the houses of 
Kalis and induced by them to take this infamous means of raising 
a fee of |l20 or $80 to pay him for the divorce. Even the more 
respectable Kalis, who are not accused of debaiiehing their suitors 
or leading them into debauchery, are, with rare exceptions, said to 
be accessible to bribes, and none of them has the slighesfe preten- 
sion to the qualifications necessary for the judge of a divorce or 
any other Court. ‘‘I regret to observe,” writes Colonel Low, 
that, so far as my experience extends, there is not a native at 
this Settlement of Pinang who could be safely entrusted with the 
power of a Justice of the Peace or even with a lesser judicial 
independent authority.”'^' The more cultivated Malays them- 
selves say that the very word Kali is an offence to them, and that 

^ One of the present Kalis (not now recognised by G-overnment) makes 
a living by selling inspection of the notes of marriages kept by, or for, Ms 
father, who was the great Kali of Penang in his day. In a case that occurred 
not long ago he demanded $1,000 to search for and produce one of these notes. 
In this respect he is not worse than any other nrstive would be who had the 
custody of papers of value. A PcnghUIu Besar, who Mso acted as a sort <}f 
Notary for his district, drew up a will for a Malay who vrent on the pilgrim- 
age, leaving the will in the Ponghiilu’s keeping. The persons interested could 
not get it without paying a fee of $30. I advised tliom to take legal proceed- 
ings to recover it, but they .said that the Penghiilu might deny that he had 
it, or produce it and give some: evidence to invalidate it, and he was so highly 
reputed ]>y the officers of Government; and so much liked and trusted by the 
dudge that iie was sure to be believed. In the former case compuiaion would 
have been equally hajjardous, as the opposite party might have made ohe 
Kail a present to burn the paper, and he would merely have had to say in 
Court that no such paper was to he found ainaiig his father’s records. The 
Kali’s father was a very gentlemanly and pleasant Arali of Mecca, a universal 
favourite of the Eu?ro‘peanB, including the officials. In one of th,e first eases 
in w^iiich 1 was engaged in the Court he was called as a witness on 1;ho other 
side to speak as to some paper. Iti cross examination I asked hiin if he could 
read an:.i wri(;e. Ke indignantly desired the interpreter to give him a Koran 
and began to read fluently from it, but unfortunately it turned out that he 
hold it up;dde down, and I fear he never quite forgave me the discovery. 
He knew a g,reat deal of it by heart. 
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the temptations to which the office exposes its holders are so great 
that a good man who takes it soon becomes a bad one. None of 
the learned Malays o£ any reputation will accept it. The more 
ignorant Malays of the interior are exposed to be fleeced by any 
one who pretends to be a Kali. Lately when at Kamlun I found 
a Malay going about among his friends in great anxiety of mind 
to borrow the large sum, for him and them, of ten dollars. On 
enquiring into the cause, I learned that his wife had left him a few 
days before on pretext of visiting a sister at Bagan Jermal. 
Next day he received a summons under the chap of a liaji at Bagan 
Ajam professing to be a Kali, but of whom and his jurisdiction 
the Kamlun villagers had previously been happily in ignorance. 
He hastened to the sister, who told him that his wife was with the 
Kali. He went to the Kali, who would not produce her, but told 
him that if he wanted to get her back he must pay $10, which is 
as much,” said the man plaintively, “ as I paid for her twenty 
years ago when she wms a virgin ” (meaning her dower). 

11. The Malays of the interior are also infested by a class of 
parasitical Malays, or half Malays, who make it their business to 
spy out flaws in titles and latent causes of family disputes, incite 
to litigation, get the partition and sale of lands into their hands, 
and usually exact a share of the property much beyond what 
any fair commission or actual costs of suit would amount to. 
Their own ignorance and carelessness are themselves a fimitful 
source of trouble and litigation. Wills are seldom brought into 
Court to be proved, or letters of administration apj)licd for, until 
many years, sometimes 20 or 30, after the death of a land-holder 
and when, owing to intermediate deaths, it is difficult or impossible 
to prove the will or come to a satisfactoy decision on contested 
facts of marriage, divorce or paternity. A will was brought to me 
a few days ago which had been acted on, without probate, for 
about 20 years. The testator had added some extraordinary im- 
precations af tbe end of it to prevent any of his family attempting 
to disregard it, but he had not signed it, neither he nor the writer 
appearing to have known that this was essential and would have 
accomplished what his legacy of curses has failed to do. There 
was a case in Court a few years ago which turned entirely on the 
question whether tlie person named as grantee in a Grovernment 
grant of a piece of land wm,s the father or the grand-father of cer- 
tain of the claimants, and after hearing much evidence, and giving 
the parties every opportunity to call additional witnesses, the Ee- 
corder was unaWe to make up his mind on the subject. 

12. It appears to me that all these evils in mind, body and 
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estate, arise from one source, ignorance^ and can only be effectually 
cured by removing it. The system of village organization supplies 
the means of making a beginning in tbis work. The attempts 
hitherto made by Government to educate the Malays of the Pro- 
vince have failed, because the object aimed at was indefinite and 
too remote from their daily life and business. The Malays have 
already a large amount of valuable practical knowledge, well fitted 
to carry them successfully through life in a purely Malay country. 
The first step should be to add to it that business knowledge which 
will adapt them to their present position as British subjects. 
Their fii'st want is that of some plain elementary information about 
their duties in keeping the peace and suppressing crime, the powers 
and mode of arresting criminals, the positions and powers of the 
different officers and servants of Government, the rules relating 
to sales of Government land and assessment, the fees payable 
under the land, assessment and other regulations that aftect them 
most closely, the effect of marriage and divorce on rights to pro- 
perty, the mode of making wills, the division of the estates of in- 
testates, the maintenance of wives, the maintenance, custody and 
guardianship of children, as to what cases must be taken to a Ma- 
gistrate and what to the civil courts, what are the real powers of a 
Kali, &c. They would also learn, what few of them know, that 
the courts are not shut in the face of those who are too poor to 
pay the usual fees. Short tracts in Malay, containing informa- 
tion of this kind, placed in the hands of the Katiias, and supple- 
mented by occasional discussions with them and the villagers by 
the Magistrate when visiting the districts, would, I am certain, 
be valued by the Malays, and in time, give them a sufficient stock 
of useful knowledge to protect them from the more gross oppres- 
sions and exactions to which their ignorance now exposes them. 
Inmost of the villages one or more persons who can read are to 
be found. 

The first step having been taken and time given to make good 
their footing so far, tracts might follow containing some common 
sanitary facts, shewing the advantages of good ventilation, of 
cleanliness in the hmnj)ong^ house, dress and cooking, of vaccination, 
of drainage, that the proper place for dirt is not under the house 
but under the ground at the roots of their trees; and while en- 
lightening them on these homely matters the opportunit}?- might 
betaken to get the Katuas to set about the adoption of the 
sanitary provisions of the Conservancy Act and keeping the 
common village paths and drains in better order. 
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The use of the Roman characters instead of the Arabo-Persian 
for Malay might, in clue time, be introduced, as the Butch 
have done so successfully and with such signal practical advan- 
tages ill Netherlands India. "When some progress had been made 
in establishing village schools on this basis, a new zest and larger 
scope might be given to their awakening literary appetite by 
supplying them with copies of some of the best works extant in 
their own language but of which few of them have ever heard, 
with translations of some of the Arabian Nights, and the like. 
Tracts on geography and ethnography, the elementary facts of 
meteorology, astronomy, botany, <fec., might follow in due time. 
No attempt would, of course, be made to meddle with their 
religion. All attempts of the kind have hitherto failed and only 
tencled to excite suspicion and arouse bigotry. We may freely 
allow to them, with some qualifications at wdiicli they will not 
take umbrage, that the better Mahomedan the better man. * 

13. In my memorandum of 20th August I suggested that, in addi- 
tion to their duties of a Police nature, the Penghulus might have 
others assigned to them, such as keeping a registry of the inhabit- 
ants, of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, &c. Each might be 
supplied with a blank book in which to write, or get written, a 
diary of all such events, and others of public importance or inter- 
est, such as crimes and oEences, accidents to life, floods, droughts, 
the state of the crops, &c. This would itself serve as some stimulus 
to education, and it would furnish a contemporary record valuable 
in courts of justice and materials for general official registries 
to he kept by the Magistrates. 

The Penghiilus and Katuas might also do much good service with 
little trouble to themselves by assisting in protecting the public 
rivers, canals, drains, embankments, roads, and landing places from 
injury and giving immediate notice of injuries which they have 
been unable to prevent to the nearest resident officer of Public 
Works. At present water-courses of all kinds are almost constant- 
ly being injured or obstructed by buffialoes, fishing stakes and 
traps, dams, &c. Eoads, paths and canals in course of formation 
are seriously damaged by cattle. Works like the Muda Bund are 
liable to be injured during their progress, and after completion 
require constant watching to prevent careless or malicious damage. 
The heads of the villages along the course of such^ -works might 
give good aid in protecting them. Pew of the landing^ places are 
kept in good order. When the harvest is over herds of hundreds 


See Note at end. 
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of bnfeloes are let loose over the plains and public roads, and al- 
tliough a vigorous attempt was made by the Police last year on 
complaints made by the Assistant Engineer and myself to prevent 
cattle trespass^ it failed, owing to the number of the cattle, the 
difficulty of catching them or ascertaining the names of the owners 
and the little time policemen have to spare for the purpose. 

I would further venture to recommend that, instead of the ela- 
borate system of protection against over- valuations and exactions, 
provided by the Assessment Act, an account in Malay of the rates 
payable by the inhabitants of each village he given to the Pengliu- 
lus and by them to the Katuas, about two or three months before the 
day on which payment is to be made, and explained to the villagers. 
They would much prefer this to the present system, and the Katuas 
and Penghiilus are prepared to have the money ready on the day 
fixed, when the Collector would only have to attend at the nearest 
Police Station, receive it, and sign the receipt on the account. 
This would supersede the necessity of making out bills and 
notices and employing so many bill collectors and their siibordi- 
nates, and if the commission now allowed for collection were given 
to the Katuas it would make the office more prized. The Penghu- 
lus might he allowed a small proportion of it and be exempted, as 
the old Pengliulus were, from rates on their lands and houses. 
The collection was at one time entrusted to Penghulu Mukims on 
a commission, but cases of default occurred, owing partly to a bad 
selection of Pengliulus, but chiefly to the sums which each had to 
collect being too large. The sum for which each Katua will be 
responsible will be too small to offer a temptation to embezzlement. 
The plan might be tried without any alteration of the Act. The 
Katuas and l?enghulus will also be very useful in settling petty 
disputes and maintaining good feeling among the villagers. When 
quarrels arise between inhabitants of different Icamfongs or dairah, 
the Katuas and Penghiilus might form councils of conciliation. 

The Pengbulus might also be entrusted, under the controul of the 
Magistrate, Engineer, or other European Officer, with the regulation 
of the supply of water from the drains for irrigation in the dry 
season. At present the Malays dam the drains to flood their fields, 
without reference to the needs of their neighbours above or below. 

14. Along with the Polls I enclose a table with the names of 
the dairaJis and ham^ongs, their Pengbulus and Katuas and the 
number of male adults in each who have signed the Eolls. The 
total number of the latter is 8,668, representing a general popula- 
tion, women and children included, which may be estimated at 
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itbouii 20,000. As both iiiametl and immamed women hold lands 
and other property, marriage not affecting the riglit of the wife in 
her estate, real or personal, the influence of the Katuas and Peng- 
hill LIS embraces a much larger number of persons than appears 
from the Eoils. 

15. In conclusion, I venture to remark that while the villag’c 
organization may with advantage be permanently maintained for 
some of its purposes, I would eonteinplate a gradual curtailment 
of the duties of tlie heads, as the progress of cultivation and, with 
it, of the revenue enables Government to make adequate provision 
for Police, Conservancy, District Courts, and Schools in Jforth, 
Province ¥7ellesley. If we liad a >siifficient number of in- 
telligent and trained policemen, the regular employment of village 
constables would be unnecessary and objectionable. At present 
many of the policemen are not better educated or more intelligent, 
and are probably less trustworthy, than the least promising of the 
Malays selected by the villagers as their headmen. 

I have, &c., 

J. li LOGAF. 

Permataug Bcrtam, 

22nd November, 1867. 

JVotfj to para: 7. 

*'■ Tile late Colonel Low, for so many years SuperintendentF of Province 
Wellesley, described this class graphically, and his remarks apply not only 
to the iawi-pakans properly so called, but to all descendants of Indians 
born and brought xip in the Settlement. “ A Jawi-pakan is the offspring 
of a man of Hindnstaii [India] and a Malayan woman [or a descendant of 
such an union]. He inherits the boldness of the Malay and the subtlety, 
acuteness and dissimula,tlon of the Hindoo [Indian]. He is indefatigable 
in the piu’snit of wealth and most usnrions in the employment of it when 
gained. Pew employments come amiss to him. He cloaks ignorance wlierc 
it exits, or makes np for it by pretence and xeal. His tingers seem to have 
a chemical aiiinity for the precious metals ; he avoids downright theft, yet the 
transit of money or money’s worth through the former is at a discount varying 
in amount according to his calculations of detection. He is cringing to 
superiors, overbearing, and, where there is no check on his conduct, tyranni- 
cal to inferiors ; like one of the feline tribe when it has changed its quarters, 
he carefully obtains a perfect acquaintance with all the trapdoors, outlets 
and hiding crevices of the portion in which he is placed. Thus secured he 
makes the most of that position. If he holds a public situation, he tries to 
balance his peculations or malpractices with the above chances of escape, and 
generafly succeeds, and should this fail' he compounds for safety with his 
defrauded creditors and dupes, and quashes informations. It is not hero 
intended to include a whole class in the above description, yet it is to be 
feared that excexjtions to the picture are fewer than could be wished. Mlien 
under strict management, the Jawi-pakans arc imdoubtcdly a very useful class 
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ill bke Strajtii. and miglit not convcsnientlj be dfepoiiBed witli.'' — Ulsseriation, 

Tile claas of these men in the public offices arc mostly related by Idood or 
marriage. The progenitors were Jawi-pakans of Kedah, but whiJe .some of 
t^lie present J st and 2nd cousins are not distinguishable from Malays, others 
arc hardly distinguishable in person from Klings. The paid Police Penghhlus, 
the collectors of; Government rents and Municipal rate.s, the land measurers, 
the shroffs, Malay "Writers and Interpreters have always largely belonged to 
this fainily ailitiiice, which also includes seveaul of the leading men of the 
Jnmahat^, many of the principal Malay and Kimg^(Fiiiang horn) morchants, 
;iud nmintams a hereditary connection with the Kedah Court. Members of 
it aiTji oifon employed by the Eaja of Kedah as and land-measurers. 

Captain L I carr, i.ii a despatch to the Supreme CTOverninent of India, dated 
12tii Septein])er, i.78(), gives, in the course of a report on the state of affairs in 
Kedah, a strong instance of the extent to which the cunning of nativos of 
India and their descendants sometimes enables the:m to rule Malays. “Data 
Sri Ilaja. (imanorly named ISMAL, and a common coolie) is nenv the King’s 
]uerchaii t ; he is a deep, cunning, villainous Chuliah . By uxa-king 03i the King's 
irasilianiinity and raising' jealousies, he reduced the x^ower of the great 
men and exgrossed the wnoie of the administration, by preferring only such 
a.s he thought attached to himself. To save the King from pretended as- 
sassinations, he built a small brick fort and built him up as in a cage ; no one 
dares xu’esiime to go to audience' without his knowdedge. If he found any 
o:f; the great men likely to get into favour, he bribed them to his Interest. 
By juouopolising every species of commeree, and oppre.ssing the Malays, he 
found means to supply the King’s necessities without his having the trouble fco 
en((u.ire how it [the money] came.” “ He [the king] receives likewise a deal 
in. presents and lines. Every person who has any demand to make, or suit to 
prefer, first ])rescnts a sum of money which he thinks adequate to the demand ; 
if the Kijiig approves of the sum he sigjis the paper, and hi.s suit is obtained, 
-V'nles,^ another comes with greater sums.‘^ This would serve as an acconnt 
of the administration of justice in the 3ialay State.s at the present day. 

The Colonial Chinese (Baba.s) by intermarrying among themselves, and the 
women with pure Chinese, have largely eliminated the'^ original Malay half- 
blood. They are distinguished by their conceit and forwardness; but have 
more softness and amenity of manner than the Jawi-pakans; retaining, in 
tliis respect, the impres.s of their Malay decent and as,sociation. They arc 
intelligent, bold and pushmg, and some of the leading men of the Beoret 
Societies, notabl 3 ^ the head of the Twa-j)eh-kong, are drawn fro3n this class. 
It is through tbeir intimacy with the town Jawi-pakan.s and the Malaj^ heads 
oi^w-jiimahas that the latter societies have been so easily brought into al- 
liance witli the former, notwithstanding the ban placed by Mahoniedanisiii 
on all friendly asBociation with “ infidels.” It should be added that there is 
a coiisidernidc cla.ss composed of Jawi-pakans, Babas and Malays who are 
noted for their “ faist ” lives, and many of -whom are led on from gambling 
and heentiousnesB to theft and other crimes. Their recklessness and love of 
mlBchlef and excitement render, them a dangerous element in the societies, 
to which large nuiiibers of them belong. 

The Chinese are gradually pushing, their waj^ amo;o.g the Malays of North 
Province Wellesley, a3id as they increase in numbers and W'ealth, the Malays 
borrow money from them whenever they can, become more dependent on 
them and mure liable to be seduced into joining their societies. At .present 
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tlicse BottlerB are clilefly Ilokltien BLop-keepers or IxawkerR, and Kwani^-Troig' 
paddj planters and rice dealers, who have little social connection with 
Malays, but this does not prevent their getting wives among the noedicn’ hlalays 
and Samsams. The tinie is not far distant when the hiha,^ will Irave more iu- 
iiiieuce in many pa,rts of the Province than the Jawi-p:ik;nis now have. 

As the Malays themselves form the great maws of the xxopnJation of Xorlh 
Province 'Wellesley and conslderixbie errors are to be found in the pubiishod 
accounts of tlie clniracter and habits of the race, includlug even that by Mr. 
VALro-HAN in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, wliicli is, in many rcsytcei>-, 
just to them and a great advance on xwevious deiiiK-'ations of tliem, I sid)join, 
an extract from some notes oil the races of the Scttiemcnt and ibe Malny 
Peiiinsnla which, at the request of the Local tlovernmen h I furnifhed, iilioui. 
two years ago, for transmission to the (lovernmt'nt of I'niiiad^ The)' apply 
)no3'e to the f idly cultivated arid iieoxhed than to the wilder districts of the 
Province: — 

The iMal'xy is good-natured, courteous, soeiuble, grejiarioiis and gossiping, 
findiiig unfailing aniiisenient in very sir.all and ofccn very indeilcate talk, 
jokes, and "pleasantries. To iloinestlc a.n<l social HUi'^eriors lie is extremely 
deferential, but with no taint of that abject or Luvning Borvility wliich cha- 
rjicterises many Asiatics of higher civilisation. His intellect has little ixo’wer 
of abstraction, and delights in a minute acquaintance with the common things 
jiround him, a character t'ha,t rcliects itself in liis lang’ungc, which is as ricii 
i"u distinctions and details in the nomenclature of material objects and actions 
as it is poor in all that relates to the operations of the lulnd. He is slow ami 
sitiggish, and impatient of coiidmious labour of mind or holy. He is greedy 
and niggardly, end A’/hcn h.is interests are invidvcMl. his j'.roinises and iirofcs- 
Bions’ are not to be trusted. 

The Malay treats his children with great aifsetion and with indolent in- 
dulgence. 'Wbmen are not secluded, and the freedom which they cr.juj in 
their paternal hojne is Utile abridg'ed in after-life. Early marriage U easto- 
mary and necessary, for if it were long x>o:?.tponcd after iniberty, it is to be 
feared that their religion would not ahvays restrain them from the license 
Yvhioli the habits of tlie non-Maliomedan nations of tlic same race permit to 
iiuine.rj'ied. girls. In the Malay Btatos the h-AV sanctions slavery and subjects 
the person <•! the female slave to the povrer of her master, in this Bcttiemcnt 
the iUahiy imdvs comxx-msation for the deprivation M* tldsl^lght^athato■f divorce, 
and the extent to will. :h it is availed, of in irractice renders nuiri’ingo Jittlo more 
than the iegaJisation ol’ temporary concubinage, iriic indepciuleixce allowed 
to women and tlio maimen in which their x^rent? and o'Micr relativos risnaliy 
take their part in doiiiestle quarrels, enable them to purchase their divorce, 
or worry their Imsbands into granting it, v/henever they wisn to take new 
ones. 

The habitual couricsv and reticence of the Malay and the ini'iiienco of lus 
religion too often mask the sway of interest and pai'-sion to which he^ may 
be secretly yielding, and under which he hecoines ra'pacious, dceoicful, 
trea.uhorons a7i<l revengeful. It has become customary to jn-oiest against 
'the dark colours in which the earlier European voyagers paiiitail him, liuo^tiudr 
error was less in "what they wrote than in what they left unwritten. Crahw 
Inid native gover inn cuts, loading a wnrndering life at Boa or on tiiinly pcoidcd 
boivlers of rivers — the only highways in lands covered with, ibrest and sv'auqi 

* See Xo. 7 of this Journal p. 88. — En, 
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— iio the kris and sj)ear for self-defence and holding; m tradifciona! 
respect the prowess of the pirate and robher, the Malays became proverbial for 
feline ircacliory and bloodthirstiness. Under the Govenimerit^ to which they 
have ]>cen subjected in Province Welleslej , and which has certainly not erred on 
the side of paternal interference, for it has given them as much liberty as the 
English yeoman possesses, they now form a community, on the v/hole, as set- 
tled, contented, peaceable and free from serious crime as any to be found in 
British India — a result due to the disappearance of forests, the formation of 
roads, the esfcahlishment of a regular Police and the administration of Justice 
by English lawyers.*’ 

To complete this brief Note on the various classes entering into the popula- 
tion of North Province Wellesley, a reference must be made to the feamsarns, 
the descendants of rude inland Siamese of ICocIali who, some generations back, 
were converted to Mahomedanism, a religion which still sics loosely on them. 
They form the majority of the inhabitunts of many of the North-eastern \'ii- 
lagcs, in which Siamese is still the current language, although, vrith few g:i- 
ceptioiiH, they si'ceak Malay also. Many of them are more stupid and 
ignorant even than ilie Malays in the same condition of life, and many are 
knavish, thievish, and addicted to gambling and opium-smoking. Of both 
races, indeed, it may be said that while the mass are ruder and simpler than 
any other class of our composite population, there are among them many men 
habitually predatory, and dangerous from their treachery or ferocity. 
Their cunning, however, is without the intelligeiit fore-tliougiit and subtlety 
of the more advanced races, and they set about crimes not of blood only but 
of fraud, such as forgery and false personation, in a careless, Ijold and straight- 
forward manner, in upparent nnconseiutisness of the risk of detection to vrhich 
they lay themselves open, and often, in the latter class of crimes, on the 
instigation of others and without any clear knowledge of the real character 
and consequences of their acts. 

Note to Para : liS, 

As a religion Mahomedanism is iniinitoly superior to the native religions of 
the Archipelago. Its most objectionable featun.^ in a political point of view, 
XH not the universality (ind closeness of the brotherhood 'which it establishes 
among its probissors, but its arrog:i.Tit exclusiveness. It tolerates other creeds 
but places their lioiders under a sodni ban, Priendtyassoeiatif.n with unbelievers 
'Is a deadly sin and makes tlie sinner liable to exeommuiiientien. Since ihe riots 
of August, oiie of the iiVunalt has put in force this doctrine to detoali the Malays 
from the ChincBe Societies, hut it is equally applicable to friendly associatioji with 
Europeans, and might, in ceitain contingencies, hoiiseti to excite hatr d to this 
class and opposition to G-overnment. Hence the impolicy of allo'wiog any of these 
■itHmak, or any so called Kali, to assume jurisdiction, or social or spiritual gov- 
ernment, over Iho^ Mahoinedaiis geiicraliy, or large sections of thcnn. Their 
recognised asswciations should bo confined to the ju mafia/, or congregations attadied 
to each mosque; and the perse cutions every now and then niad(‘ by ti.;0 iea<lers, 
to which thoBCgaro exposx-d who will not submit to tlic attempts a.t c's-cablishing 
by coercion a. ia-iutticallj^ rigoraiiB liderferoiuie with private ilnerty, sbunhl be dis- 
coimterianced, and, when they overstep the limits of discipline allowed to <,)tiier 
religious societjes, ]:)unished. The more the infiueiice of the (jnru>s or religious 
teadiers in tho Pnwince extends, the more arrogant they become. They entirely 
*OBe the courteous and (ioierential msnncr of the ordiiiarf Mala}", and mark tiieir 
sense of the^r superiority to the European infidel by cither ignoring his pvresence 
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alb){ietJier, orji' saluted by Mm in tlio usuul mode, retuniinjr the ron.-coBV hv 
the least rcBpeciiul of the seyeral modes of salutations ppaeticed by Malioniedan>i 


0?? Ifr. J, M, Logfoia Beh erne for Jovming a Vohmteer 
Village Police in Province Wvllesleg. 

Tlie subject of a Yoliniteer Village Police bas frequently 
engage! inj attention, and I have often discussed the question 
^yith Mr. Logak, who has long advocated its adoption in the pub- 
lic prints, 'fhe plan seems peciiliarlY well suited to our posi- 
tion in Province Wclleslev, wiiich possesses an irregular jun«de 
frontier, wliere marauders can always find slielter and conceal- 
nient and cyan tdiiwten our vilhige at all points with perfect Im-. 
piinity so far as^the Mimieipal Force is concerned. The whole of 
the Is. F. and IL. frontier may be said to be entirely without 
Police protection, and any sciieme tliat promises to enlist the 
assistance of the villagers in aid of order and to supply the place 
of a Police Establishment should, in my opinion, be cordially 
welcomed and supported by G-overnment. “ 

A village Police ydil not only be useful against external marau- 
<lcrs, but also in the case of internal commotions caused by the 
Secret Societies, when, sornetiines, large gangs roam over the 
country imeontrolied, until a hasty collection has been nude of 
the rural pupulatioin which, if properly organised on the system 
proposed by Mr. Looan, would certainly prevent any serious 
collection ot rioters or at any rate be well prepared to cope with 
theni it they should venture to take the field. There is another 
liK-iueiiti)] m vanlage atl<‘]H}ing the estalilishmeni of a 
iohee, wlmm wouhl be of vast beiiclifc iu giving a support to 
numbers ()i ulahiy ami otlier inhabitants who are now intiiaidatetl 
into joining the Secret Societies by their isolation. If they could 
count on the support of the village chiefs and their bretliren as- 
sociated with them in the service, they might bid defiance to all 
threats of the heads of Jumnkas or IIocuh who would be afraid 
to piay an open game where they might be speedilv bromdit to 
account. * 

Logan bad gained tlie adhesion in 
the Aoiin Oivisnm ot the Province of about 3,. 500 Malays and 
others in lavour of liis proposed plan. I am surprised andV^at 
ly regret that a trial was not made of it. The expense atfcendin<- 
It Mils trivial, waile it_ supplied a palpable want which has little 
chance of being otherwise met. 
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It was mj intention to liave aTailed myself of Mr. Locust’s 
assistance in. inaugurating such a project when the transfer of 
the Government took all power out of my hands. 

I have perused with much interest the valuable memoir on 
the population of bhe Province drawn up by Mr. Locait for the 
information of the new Government. It shews what a useful 
auxiliary to the peace and safety of the community the scheme 
he advocates would prove, how easily the force could be raised 
and turned to account, and how consonant its guiding prin- 
ciples are to the habits and ideas of the people. I trust it is not 
improbable that when the new Officials have become more 
familiarised with Malay customs and feelings they will consent 
to give a trial to this force, of which it can, at any rate, be said, 
that if not found so advantageous as its promoters assert, it can 
in no way efEect the slightest possible harm. 


February 12th, ISOS. 


H. MAN, Col. M. S. C., 

late li. Q. Penang. 


[The foregoing paper was printed, but not published, in Penang 
in 1868. It contains a vivid and accurate description of the com- 
position of Native Society in Penang and Province Wellesley, 
written by one of whom Colonel Yule truly said that he ‘'carried 
‘‘ to his too early tomb a vaster knowledge of the races and regions 
of the Indian Archipelago than any one else is likely to accumulate 
“in our day. — Ed.] 










DESCRIPTION Of THE CHINESE LOTTERY 

KNOWN AS 

HUA-HOEY. 



or the thirty-six Animals Lottery is so 
extensively played in the Straits Settlements, Bur- 
ma, Siam and wherever the Chinese settle, that 
( some description of its origin and of the way in 
which it is carried on here may prove not altogether 
uninteresting. 


From a small book On the Interpretation of Dreams with 
Illustrations of Hua Hoey we learn that the game was in- 
vented in the time of the second Han dynasty. In this book 
there is a short sketch of the lives of the thirty-six mythical 
personages (who had previously existed as animals) and direc- 
tions are given as to staking. The order in which the charac- 
ters are described is different from that employed in the stak- 
ing papers of which a specimen is given below. 

King Thai Peng, being the most celebrated character, is 
placed first instead of being No. 26. 


Lit, Play Society. 




HUA-HOEY LOTTE RY< 



HtTA-HOEY LOTTERY. 
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2.— Sam Wei was formerly a monkey. He served lhai Peng 
as Prime Minister and became very vrealtliy. He bad three 
sons Hap Hai (No. 7) Guan Kiat (No. 19) and Ban Nim 
(Ng.;32.) 

Sam Wei was born again as Cbeng Li. Stake on Sam 
Guan Kui and Cham Kboi when you dream of a wicked 
man, a man banging himself, three ghosts, three stars, woods, 
or a performing monkey. 



EITA-HOEY LOTTERY, 


8.— Kong Beng was formerly a horse. He became a priest 
and was employed by Thai Peng as a political adviser, being 
gifted with supernatural powers. He was slain in battle with 
the Chinese. 


Kong Beng was born again as Hong Chun. Stake on 
Kong Beng, Thai Peng, Hong Chun, Siang Cliiow and Hoey 
Kwan when jou dream of bright objects such as flames, 
brilliant pearls, lamps, or sunshine. 



HtA-HOEY LOTTERY. 


m 









4 . — Ein Kican was a hawk. He becanie a Mandarm and 
was Yeiy rich and married a princess of the Han dynasty. 
He bad a younger brother named Hoey Kwan (No. 28.) 


Kin Kwmn was born again as Kiat Pin, Stake on Kin 
I\Avan, lloey Kwaii^ Kiat Pin and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of drinking sanisu^ riding, sleeping, sitting at leisure, water 
up to the shoulder, a dog biting a man or a coffin with a dead 
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HUA-HEOY lottery. 



formerly a dragon. He took a Wgl 
legree and was slain by the Chinese, 

•ncl the hve dragons when you dream ot 



HUA-HOEY LOTTEUY 


6. — IIon(/ (Vr((n was once a peacock and was tlie brother of 
Eng‘ Seng* (No. 7). lie took the first literary degree. His 
wdiolc family were massacred by the Chinese. Ho married 
Slung Chiow (No. 28). 

llong Chun was born again as Eong Beng. Stake on 
I long Chun, Kong* Beng, Han IIuii and Ban Kim when yon 
dream of a flower, a man ploughing, a bainbii shoot, geese or 
cbieks, a marriage ceremony, a girl worshipping idols, or a 
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7 . — Eng Seng was originally a goose. His mother was Kim 
Giok (No. 22). He took the same honours as his brother (No. 
6 ). 

Eng Seng was born again as Ban Kim. Stake on Eng Seng, 
Ban Kim and Hong Chun when you dream of drinking tea, 
killing poultry, an examination, selling spirits, a flea, a pen, a 
pair of candles, a water-lily, or giving an animal its life. 


H ITA-IIOE Y LOTTKllt. 
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8 .- — Ohain Khoi was a white fish. lie took the first military 
and litei'ary degree and became judge of three provinces.^ He 
and his whole family, more than 300 in number, were slain by 
the Chinese. 


Cham Ivhoi was born again as Chi Koh. Stake on Cham 
Ehoi, Sam Wei, Chi Koh and Hong Chun when you dream of 
a white fish, a biifialo, a gantang of white rice, or W pigs. 











ChtiF intimate friend o 
of -nl^i *1 r\V T powerful as the chief of a bam 

t jbbcKs that the Imperial troops dared not attack him. lie 
^v<is afterwards one ot Thai Peng’s Generals. 

Che,!!!-' Hnn "r! ^"’1 Sail, 

or ro!dlm■^ r/'* 5'°" dream of fighting 

obbii\, the sun rising, a yellow object, or a hill on fire. 


!• 


nUA-HOEY LOTTURV, 




]0. — Cheng San was a pig. He served with Ivnn San (No. 9) 
as a General. 

Cheng Bun was born again as Ilap Hai. Stake on Cheng 
Suiij Pit Talk, Chit Taikj Siang Chiow and Ivim Sau when 
you .dream of a boat sailing on a river, a man in the water, 
sending a present, a wedding, a pig, sailing with a favourable 
wind in the first moon, a boat going with the ciUTcnt, or 3D0 
cash. 
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11 . — Chi KoJi was once a lion. He was a native of Tong 
King and an intimate friend of Kun San (No. 9) and one of 
Thai Peng^s Generals. 


ChiKohwas born again as Cliam Kboi. Stake on Clii Koli, 
Knn^ San, Cham Khoi and Kiat Pin when yon dream of as- 
cending a height, a red face, a tall man, a youth, seeing the 
moon, a cool breeze, ascending a tower or stairs, an exami- 
nation, or a lion fight. 
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13 . — Gnat Poll \Yas formei'ly a tortoise. His special duty 
was to guard tlie Imperial Palace. He had a son Han Hun 
(No. 14) and a daughter Beng Chu (No. 21). 

Guat Poh was born again as Beng Chu. Stake on Gnat Poh, 
Beng Chu 5 Han Hun and Pit Talk when you dream of a man 
with a hat but no coat, a woman preparing rice, vennieelli, 
red objects, money, or Taluables, 
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14 . — Han Ban was a buffalo. lie was afterwards a Mandarin^ 
•and wliile oaiai'din^’ tlie sea coast was defeated^ for which lie 
was sentenced to be torn in pieces by fi?e horses. His fatlier 
was Gnat Poh (Ni). PTj and lu’s sister Beipe: Clni (Ts^o. 21). 

Han Hnn wis born again as Cbeng Giian. Stake (ju Han 
Hnn, Clicng Grian, Clierig Hnn and Hoey Kwan when yon 
dream of a dead bo’lv;, a iiili on fire^ a man killing a horse, or 
a cow. 



Kang Sii was born again as Thian Sin. Stake oii Kang Sb/ 
Thian Sin and tlie five dragons when you dream of a ferry-boat^ 
a vessel bound for a foreign port/ being in the sea/ or seeing 
ings or persons there. 


i.n(f S'U was a dragon of the Sou them Sea. He was 
of Pit Taik and was killed by the Chinese. 
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16 . — Hok Sun was a dog. He tlieii kept a medical shop 
and was killed by a tiger when employed in gathering herbs on 
the woods. 


IJok Sun was born again as Pit Taik. Stake on Hok Smij 
Kill Kwnin, Pit Taik and Kun San when you dream of a woman 
crying or carrying a baby, planting, a tigeris roar, a dog^s bite, 
eating dog^s flesh, or a row in a medicine shop. 








17 , — Cheng Gmn was onee a spider, 
tlirift wliile at college and became a ])ei 
stealing fowls. 


Cheng (juan was bom again as Han Hun. Stake on Clieng 
Giian, Han IIui% Cheng Hun and Kong Beng when you dream 
of literary competition., herbs, a green coat, a green pear, eating 
fruit, a fish with a horn, a fowd stealer, or a sehoiur. 
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18 . — Guaa Ktvi wiis oiicc a prawn. He took to gambling 
ansi had a monkey which brought him in moiu?y by performing 

tricks. 


^ (jiian Kwi was horn again as Thai Peng. Stake on Guan 
Kwi, Thai i^eng^ Sara Wei, Cheng Guan and Giian Kiat when 
you dream of a man singing about flowers, rice being dear, dear 
things, a ])eggai% a scholar in a ragged coat, a dog stealing rice 
carving miitloU; a flag, a pomegranate, or a lame womaiu 
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19 . — Guan Kiat was a sheep. He became a Mandaxnn and 
was reduced to beggary by being robbed on bis wav to see his 
friend Thian Liang. 


Guan Kkt was born again as An Su. Stake on Guan Kiab 
An SU;, Kiat Pin and Thian Liang when you dream of a 
reception of a Genera^ a great excitement, a fire, dirt, an 
offering, a new born child eating, a jar of spirits with fruit, 
or a clear view. 




21 . — Berig Cka i;\*as once a fisli (usual Iv called "‘The Stone^'^), 

She was the daughter of Guat Poh (No. 13) and the wife of 
Pan Kwi (No. 15) and the mother of Hong Chun (No. 6). She 
was a lady of the highest rank. The whole fainilv w'ere killed ^ , 


by the Chinese/ 


^ Beng Clm was^ born again as Gnat Pob. Stake on Beng 
Cinij Gnat Poh^ Kong Beng and Hoey Kwau when you dream 
of anything red, spectacles, a wt.men reading, wearing a gown, 
coming out of a door, or looking into a glass. 
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22. — Ilhn. Giok or Gin (Jiok Avas a butterfly. Slie <i 
brother Thai Pciig escaped from the conqneriiig' C 
When lie became King ho raised her to the secend rank 
Seng’ (No. 7) was her sou. 

Kuu Giok was bom again as Hoey Kwaii. Ftake o 
Giok, llocy K wan, Cheng Guan, Cheng Hnn/rhai Pe 
Mow Lim when you dream of a man eating meat, a 
combing her liair, a girl of loose eharacter, a woman ci) 
a child or running. 



^23,^ -SiiNfj C7i:o>r wtjs a piwallovr. W-itni .she '^va.s n «:iri sj*. 
}))eke(i lip on a iiiomitaiii a book froii] wliicli sbe leoriit sorcery 

and %vas able to raise storms. Kim San (No. 9) regarded lun 
as Ills sister. She married Hong Chun (No fi). 


'-nU 




Slang Cliiow w.a.s horn again as TTap Tong, Stake on .Siaii';'- 
■^iiow, Jvong Leng, Hap Tong and Kim Sail when yon drcani 
0 meeting a Magistrate, a marriage ceremony, a woman riding, 
ram conimg down, an amazon, or beating a drum. 









24. — Hap Tovff was tlie name of a spirit- sliop l^ept by two 
Fisters-iii-law Sit a.iui Kin. Olii Koli (No. ] 1) tried to force them 
i‘i miiny li!!,n ami they jumped into a well and were drowned. 
They had previen.^ly existed as pigeons. 

Hap Toiip: was !]cri! again as Biang Cbiow, Stake on Hap 
ria|) l'la.5^ Kill Kv- an and Cheng Li when yon (beam of 
drinking milk nnl sleeping^ an elder brother^f wife and his 
younger sister walking Ic^gcdheiy a woman selling spirits, two 
]:ersoiis niKlcr one covering, w’omen drinking together, or two 
sisters maiTvinn’ at the same time. 



25 . — Mow Lim was a bee. lie was poor and got bis liveli- 
hood by eluircoal burning. 

Mow’' Lim w’'asborn again as Pan Kwi. Stake on Mow Lim 
Pan Kwd and tioey Kwan when you dream of heavy rain^ 
branches weighed down, a hill on fire, the sky darkened, a tem- 
ple, bee's-nest, entting grass, a priest, charcoal burning, a piece 
of timber or hail. 



. « ' *. , .f * 
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26 . — Yu Li was an elepliaiit. He afterwards started a liotcl 
and was a fisherman. 


Yu Li n'as horn again as Chit Taik, Stake on Yu Li, Chit 
Talk, ]\it Talk and Clieng Iji when yon dream of cotton elotlies, 
clearing jungle, making an oven, building a house, putting up 
boatns, digging a grave, rearing ducks, an actor, ducks laying* 
eggs, catching fish, paying money, or eating rice. 
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28.' — ^for// Kfrnn \Ya9, m duck. Ills elder brotlicr was Kin 
|{ wan (No. 4). lie hecarne a Judge, Ills whole family were 
loassaercd by the Cliiaese, 

Ilocy Kwon was Lorn agiiln as Kmi Giok, Stake on Hocy 
Kwaii, Kin Kwan, Kuri Giuk, Eng Seng and M'ow Lim when 
you divain of a eollin ,on iire^ a house on lire, a Magistrate ap* 
})ri>aclniig, a kiteheii tire, burning crackers, iightiug, a Magis- 
trate seeing blood, the light of a i:iuteni^ a burning corpse, or 
a persoii dressed in cotton. 
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20. — Chit Taik was once a ring. He bceanic a pork-butcher 
and was slain by order of Clien Kwi. 

Chit Taik w^as born again as Yu Li, Stake on Chit Taik^ 
Yu Lb Pit Taik^Kiu liwan and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of fortune-telling, murder and blood, a butcher’s shop, cheas 
playing, much meat, a pomegranate, pointing to a pork butcher, 
beating a gong or drum, or a man becoming a pig. 


4 /^ 




'■! ' • ?.i.r <’ - ‘ ^1'’- 


iv|11^. Wi.' N 
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?jQ.—Thian Liang was OEce an eel. He was a Sin Chei, but 
seeing he could rise no higher, he sliayed his head and became 
a monk. He was employed by people to supplicate the gods to 
grant blessings, wealth and children. 

Thian Liang was born again as Jit San. Stake on Thian 
Liang, Jit San, Thian Sin and Cheng Li when you dream of 
taking medicine, two men in the water, a large and small bat, 
digging a grave, a monk, rice, or an eel becoming a snake. 
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31. — C/mif/ Iluii vcm a siorli. 
Chen Kwi he retired from Cciirt 
the mountains. 


to t];o iiitri<.riie.s of 
;ime a monk anion 


iiv. 


Cheng Hun was hmm again as Ivim San. Stake on Clieng 
Hun, Kun San and Clieng Giiaii when yon dream of hravT 
rain, the death of a relative, meeting; parents, smoke without 
heavy clouds, a river willi no means of crossing, aetiiig, 

or a monk. 
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32 . — Ban K'!m was formerly a snake. He was the son of 
Sam Wei (No. 2) and the yonn,g’er brother of Hap Hai (No, 
2T) and Giian Kiat (No. 19). lie led a retired life. 

Ban liiiii was born agnin as Eng Seng. Stake on Ban Kim, 
ihig Seng and the fi\m dragons when you dream of a rich man, 
iiiiieli money, collecting rent, a pair of gold flowers, a tortoise, 
a slave burning a coffin, or patting out a light. 




33. — Che}uj JA was a turtle. His k<nisc of husiiiess laiviiig 
been burnt down lie turned priest. 


Cheng Li was born again as Sail' Wei, Stake on Cheng Li^ 
Sam Wei and Yu Li when you dream of being carried in a 
chaii% a corpse in a well^ cutting timber,, creatures (>f the m i, 
iniirder and blood, a cliair coolicj a marriage, a cliaiig baiiiig 
watcr^ a spirit-shop^ a fire, or a turtle. 
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Slu—x4n Sti preYiuuslj existed as a fox. SLo was tlie wife 
of (jiiau Kwi (Xo. IS) and as her ]iusl)and was poor^ she 
shaved her head raid became a nun. 


An Sii wiis born again as Giian Kiat. Stake on An Sn^ 
Kong Ikmg, Ikng Chn, Giian Kiat and Guan Kwi when yon 
dream of a ha]5py nun, an old woman, a woman iinnan's attire^ 
lighting joss sticks^ meeting a raft, or a horse in motion. 
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35 . — Thian Sin was originally a wild cat 
under King Siong Ki^ lie turned monk. 


Thian Sin was born again as Kang Sii. Stake on Thian Siii 
Thian Liangs Kang Sn and Hoey Kwaii wdien you dream o: 
something in the sky, a water-pot^ tliunclerj pointing to the sky 
a horse rumiing, or a wnman witliout clothing. 
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. Stake on Jit Saii^ 
when you dream of 
[ng in tlie East and 
id coming out of a 
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The aecoinpanyiiig diagram contains tlie names of all tljc 
thirty-six Hiia-lloey characters together Aritli another Im 
Hoey not included in the orclinainf lists, Eacli character is asso- 
ciated with a particular, part of tire huiuaii frame and this 
diagram is extensively used in interpreting* dreariis. Tims if 
yon dream of ears you slionld stake on Thai Peng or Kub Giok^ 
if of the neck on Jit San* and soon. The eharaeters ore liere 
classified ,u,s Miows y : -f: ^ 

rp'otir, of tlie highest degree (Chong Guaii)^. viz. : — . , 

Tan Iloiig Cliuii, Tan Eng Sengg' Tan Paii/ Kwi ■ai.id 
Q-aw Cham Khoi.,' . 

Seven. Traders^ viz.: — 

■ Ang .YirLi^ Chii Kong''Bei:ig,.Chaii IT ok ,Sri.ip, Liong* Keiig- 
Sip,,Ho,rig Mow Lhn, Toh Pit Talk and LoIi C1dt Toik. 

Priests, 'viz. . 

■ ■Low, Cheng Li^.Teh.Tliian Liang, Tan Jit San and Tiolr 

Hoey Kwan. 

.y'Eivef Generals,;' viz., 

Li Han Hun, Wi Kun Sam. Song Cbcfiig Smi, Li Gnat 
Poh and Wi Ciii Loh. 

Four Ladies, viz. : — 

Siang Hap Tong, lleli Siaiig Chiow, Li' Beng Clin and 
;';;i:':Four'-;Happy-loty:viz^^ 

Lim Thai Peng, Tioli Kin Kwaii, Tioh Hap Ilai and Tioh 
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Five Beggars^ viz. : — 

Tan Kiat Pin, Tioh Guan Kiat, So Olieng Giiaii, Tioh Ban 
Kim and CM Guan Kwi. 

The Lottery is thus conducted in the Straits A person 
wishing to open it, issues a notice that on a certain date 
he -will open Hua-Hoey under a certain chop and that he 
will he responsible to all winners who stake up to such and 
such an amount either with him or his agents. 

These Agents go round, and, according to agreement, are al- 
lowed to receive stakes up to a certain limit, say |2, but on their 
own account they may receive larger stakes. They carry what 
are usually termed hongs^ i, e., papers on which the stakes are 
entered. In case the staker is well known to the agent, no 
acknowledgment is given, hut the staker may receive a ticket 
or scrap of paper, or else he writes down on a slip of paper, which 
he hands to the agent, the names of the animals he wishes to 
stake on and the amount. The accompanying is a specimen 
of the staking papers used in Hua-IIoey. 

1 White fish — Cham Klioi 

2 Shell or Dragon — Pan Kwi 

3 Goose (White) — Eng Seng 

4 Peacock — Hong Chun 

5 Lion or Earth-worm — Chi Koh 

6 Rabbit or Tortoise — Gnat Poh 

7 Pig — Cheng Sun 

8 Tiger — Kun San 

9 Buffalo — Han Hun 

10 Alligator or Dragon — Kang Su 

1 1 White Dog — Hok Sun 

32 White Horse — Kong Beng 

13 Elephant-^ Yu Li 

34 White Cat or Dog— Chi Taik 

15 Mouse — Pit Tailc 

16 Wasp or Bee — Mow Lim 

3 7 Stoik — Cheng linn 

18 Cat — Thian Sin 



10 Butterfly — K ub Giok 

20 Stone or Cricket — Bcug Chu 

21 Swallow — Siang Chiow 

22 Pigeon — Hap Tong 

23 Monkey — Sam Wei 

21 Frog — ^Hap Hai 

■,v25^- Sea Hawk— Em 'Kwan 

26 Dragon— Thai Peng 

27 Tortoise or Duck — Hoey Kwan 

28 Cock — Jit San 

29 Eel — Tliian Liang 

30 Turtle or Carp— Clmog Li 

31 Lobster — Giian Kwi 

32 Snake — Ban Kim 

33 Spider — Cheng Guan 

34 Sheep or Deer — Guan Kiat 

35 Deer or Goat — Kiat Ihii 

36 Ghost or Fox — An Sii 

There are^ it wull be seen,, thirty-six colurnns^^ at the head of 
each of which is the sign of one ol* the Hiia-Hoey characters. 
The marks'^ (which liave a conventional meaning) and figures 
(Chinese) rc])resent the amount either cents or dollars staked 
on each animal and the last column is the total of stakes re- 
cciveth A person wishing to stake a largo ainoimtj say $o or 
on an animal will sometimes write the name on a piece (jf 
paper and seal it up, delivering it with the stake to the mana- 
ger of the II ua-lloey or an agent. 

The lottery is opened twice a day, usuaiH at noon and 6. p.m., 
and at the appointed hour the winning luunbcr (animal) is 
exhibited, and the lesiilt declared in the streets. Previoasly to 
this, the agents Iiave brought in their staking papers. If the 
lottery is worked fairly, of course the manager tvho declares 
the winning number should be ignorant as to the amounts 
staked on the diflerent animals. In China, the papers on which 
the stakes are entered are folded up in a packet and are not in- 
spected till the winner has been declared, when the winning 
tickets are ehopjied and the owners of them are paid. 

* Generally entered in pencil 
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In the Straits^ these lotteries are not fairly worked^ and the 
animal least favoured by the public is often the winner. 
Stakers receive thirty times their stake^ less a small commis- 
sion paid to the agents from whom they receive their wiimiugs^ 
and this leaves a gof)d margin of profit for the bank. A mana- 
gerj, for the sake of gain, or out of spite, has been known to 
stake by deputy a large amount with one of his agents on the 
animal which he means to declare as the -winner. The agent 
is broke and tliose wlio have staked on the -winning animal are 
defrauded of their gains. This is only one of the many ways 
of swindling practised in regard to these lotteries in the Straits. 

It must not bo supposed that it is only the Chinese who gam- 
ble at Hua-Hoey. The wealthy Baba, born in the Straits, the 
respectable trader, their wdves and daughters, the petty shop- 
keeper and the coolie who wmrks by the day, Klings and Ma- 
lays, women and eliiidren, all alike are unable to resist the 
temptation to gamble. The Manila lottery is only drawn once 
a month. Manila is a long way off, and the chance of winning 
a prize is very remote, still it has its fascinations for the prac- 
tical Englishman and even the cautions Scotchman has been 
known to invest Iiis money in this speculation year after year. 
The Hua-IIoey lottery is drawn twice every day in different 
parts of the town and the excitement is ever fresh. An out- 
lay of 10 cents, which is within the means of any coolie, may 
bring in $3. 

Women are largely employed in the Hua-Hoey business, 
while their husbands are at the shop or sailing (as they 
appear to be very often). They spend their idle time in 
collecting stakes and staking themselves. They have diamonds 
and gold ornaments in profusion, and -vvdiile any of these remain, 
they can gamble to their hearths content.’^ Those lower in the 
social scale, unblessed with diamonds or ready money, beg, bor- 
row or steal in order that they may gamble. 

Dreams play a great part in liua-Hoey and the confirmed 
Hua-Hoey player gets to think of nothing else but the chance 
of his w-inning on the morrow. According to his dreams, be 
stakes. 


* A few days ago tiae wife of a trader in Fenang^ having lost at Hua- 
Ilocy over $1,000 during his absence tried to commit suicide.— (Febuary, 1880.) 
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It is no exaggeration to say tliat Ilua-Hoey gambling eoi*riipts 
ami brings to ruin tboiisands of people — niciij women and 
ehibi reu but how to cheek it and minimise tlie evil is a very 
difficult (|uestion. 

The common gaming houses in town are well known 
to the Police. They are defended by strong iron barred 
doorS;, have ladders, trap-doors and escapes and are always 
ready for a raid by the Police. Premises have to be hired and 
fitted up for the purpose, and there is a certain amount of risk 
in the imdertaking, but a Hua-Iloey lottery can be opened any- 
where, in a shop, a private house or a Kampong. The result 
is not often declared at tlie same place and w'ithout a warrant 
tlie Police cannot enter a building. All kind.s of artifices are 
])ractised when tlie winning number is exhibited in order to 
escape detection by the Police. Sometimes the character is 
marked on a piece of yam or sweet potato and swallowed if the 
Police a])pcar : or it is tvritten on the palm of the hand or on 
tlie sand and (piickly nibbed out. Instead of the wmll known 
nua-IIoey characters the numbers corresiionding tvith them 
on the lottery papers are now frt qnciitl y used and it is extremely 
difficult for the Police to procure satisfactory evidence against 
the principals engaged in the business. 

Idle agents witli their lottery papers, pencil and stakes col- 
lected are sometimes arrested and fined, but it has been held by 
a learned Judge that the possesvsion of tlicse tickets/'' as they 
arc called, is no offence. In Burma it was held by one high 
judicial functionary that tlie thirty-six animals game was not 
gambling \vithiii the meaning of tlie Act in force there. 

Tlie more respectable Chinese arc fully alive to the wide- 
spread rniscliief caused by the.se Hua-IIoey lotteries and a 
memorial, printed as an Appendix to this[mper, has been recent- 
ly addressed to the Legislative Council by certain Chinese inha- 
bitants of Penang praying tliat most stringent measures should 
1x5 adopted for their suppression* 


C, W. Kl^XKKBLEY. 



llis Excellency, 

CECIL C. SMITH, 

Acting Governor, and Others 

the Honourable the Members of the Legislative Council of the 

Straits Settlements, 

SlIfGAPOKE. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Residents of Penang and 
Province "Wellesley and others requiring the aid and recognisance 
of the Government. 

Eespectfiilly sheweth as follows : — •- 

1. That for a considerable period there has been a system of 
2 -uinoiis gambling carried on with impunity in and about Penang 
and Province Wellesley called ‘‘Wha Hoey ’’ which has brought 
distress and in some cases dire destitution to whole families, men, 
married and unmarried women, minors, servants, as well as persons 
holding responsible positions in mercantile services, such as clerks, 
cashiers, hill-collectors, &e., w^hose only mode of living is to be 
gained through their honesty to their employers, and an upright 
rendering of a just account. 

2. That the clerks employed in the mercantile services are 
seduced to try and make a foi’tune by Wha Hoey.’' After try- 
ing times after times with mercantile money, which they may have 
ill charge and continually losing, at last they find themselves indict- 
ed before a Court of a Criminal jurisdiction and thereby convicted 
and imprisoned for embezzlement causing disgrace to their friends 
wdio may have stood surety for them and giving shame and sorrow 
to their families. 

3. That this class of gambling is considered in China as well 
as in Penang and Province Wellesley above-mentioned to be the 
worse kind, and the most infamous species of gambling known ; it 
is an enchantment to Chinese, Malays, Klings, Burmese, Siamese, 
Javanese, Eurasians, Bengalees, and all others the natives of this 
Settlement, causing anxiety, pain, sorrow and in many instances 
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placing the luisuccessfui gaiiihiers in a poBitioii ameuuting to Bui- 
cide. Parents, husbands, wives, sisters, brothers, and not seldom, 
employers also, undergo great affliction, bringing through its con- 
sequence the greatest distress to the community at large* 

4. That this method o£ gambling contains 37 signs or niimbers, 
namely : — Unii Soo ; Thye Peng; Kong Beiig ; Cheng Soon , Jit-San ; 
Moh Lim; BeangCheow; Hoay Kuan; Che Koe ; Cheng Hoon ; 
Cheam Khoay; Eng Seing; Bam^Hoey; KewKiiaii; Oiiat Poh; Ban 
Kim ; Khoon San ; Kin Geok ; Hup Hie ; Beng Clioo ; Kung Soo ; 
Kong Choon , Cheng Lee ; Hock Soone ; Eive Lee ; Fit Tek ; Hau 
Hoon; Thean Sin; Tlieaii Liang; Cheng Giiau; Gnan Kwei; Gium 
Keat; Keat Pin; Phan Kwei; Im Hoey; Hup Tong; and Ciiee Tek. 

5. That your Memorialists would heg to call attention tliat 

“WhaHoey” gambling is a game of fraud and imposition, it is 
not managed as other gambling games, with the “ Wha Hoey ’’ 
keepers it is always Heads I tain, and Tails you loseT By other 
games the person wishing to go in for a chance does so porsonally, 
but in ‘‘ Wha Hoey ” agents are procured to act for liim or her. 
‘‘ Wha Hoey is in fact carried on by way of proxy ; for example, 
a lady will send her servant or servants to stake for her, or the 
keeper sends his orderly secretly to the parties’ house to collect 
the monies and numbers of tickets that the party may choose to hazard 
on. The parents, husbands, or employers being unaware of what 
is being done, and, if there is not ready cash, the party he or she 
secretly pawns jewels, and other paraphernalia and the proceeds 
therefrom with the hazard tickets are deposited to the keeper’s 
orderly, if the loses he or she never see any part of their 

stake again. 

6. That most of the Chinese servants employed by Europoans 
and Chinese families cause their employers any amount of anxiety 
and annoyance, for, when they receive money to purchase things 
for domestic purposes they squander it away upon “Wha Hoej ” 
then, supply their employers with inferior and detrimental victuals. 

. 7. That this fraudulent system of “ Wha Hoey ” gambling is 
not in any way discouraged by the authorities in Penang, because 
as far as your Memorialists know they have no power by Law to 
do BO. It is carried on in Institutions got up for the purpose, but 
here exist places where certain parties who cannot well attend the 
Institutions meet at some private place w^hich is secured for the 
purpose, and the gambling gone on clandestinely undisturbed by 
the proper Officials. Whereas in Perak, Selangore, the Butch and 
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Freiicli Colonies your Memorialists are informed that even in the 
Licensed G ambling Farms such a mode of gambling is entirely 
disallowed by the Government, and is suppressed immediately on 
discovery. 

8. That the keepers of thevse 'VWha Hoey ” establishments 
open them twice each day, and as is generally the case the person 
who may be a child or a poor coolie or a blind person, trying Ms 
or her fortune to gain, will place a stake of say (1) one cent upon 
the ‘‘ Wha Hoey ” if such person gains he or she will receive (30) 
thirty cents, but if the choice of signs fail which is generally the 
case they lose all, in this way thousands of dollars are brought to 
the Wha Hoey ” manager. The ^‘Wha Hoey ” keeper guaran- 
tees to be responsible to the lucky players for only say J 1,000 ; 
but supi^osing the successful players win $ 2,000 or more, the 
keeper will only divide his guaranteed | 1,000, amongst them, 
again if say two thousand persons or more were to put a dollar each 
and ail of them are unsuccessful the Wha Hoey” keeper pockets 
the wiiole S 2,000 or more. By which means he manages to 
squeeze money fraudulently out of the poor, as well as the rich. 
The mode by wiiieh the frauds are practised by the manager of a 
‘‘ Wha Hoey ” may be represented as thus : — The Manager makes 
it known that the maximum amount of his loss in one forenoon, 
say is § 2,000. The Ticket to be produced by him for one stake 
being as a matter of course known to himself and his partners he 
clandestinely slips in a ticket or as many as he likes identical with 
the one to be produced, to win say $ 1,200. Thus his so called 
maximum lo>ss, if he can ever lose at ail, is practically reduced to 
S 800 only. 

9. So wily are the Wha-Hoey” Keepers that sometimes they 
write on the sand the winning number, then rub it out with their 
feet at other times it is written in the palm of their hands, when 
there is no chance for the above they shout out. The place of 
thus proclaiming the character being first made known, a great 
number of people young and old assemble to hear it, when the 
time is fixed they take every trouble to meet at the appointed 
rendezvous to hear the character or successful sign proclaimed, 
and as soon as the successful sign is given, all the people interest- 
ed announce the same throughout the town, in crowds as people 
coming out of a theatre or retiring from a riot. 

10. Tour Memorialists would like the Honourable Members of 
the Legislative Council to know that twenty years ago or there- 
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abonts the gambling game of ^‘Wlia Hoey ” was earned on in 
Penang and Province Wellesley and owing to the calamity and 
suffering caused by this abominable game the Police were then 
forced to take active measures for its suppression ; and owing to 
the heavy fines (sometimes up to $ 3,000) and the rigorous impri- 
sonment imposed on the ‘‘ Wha Hoey ’’ keepers by the Magistrates 
caused terror and consternation amongst them, since then it has 
been discontinued until within the last year or so, when it has re- 
opened and increased wdth re-doubled wigour. 

In consideration of the above-mentioned representation to your 
Excellency and others the Honourable the IMembers of the Legis- 
lative Council, your Memorialists request, implore and pray for 
your kind view and deliberation of this subject and beg that you 
will cause inquiries to be made as to tbe fact of the present des- 
cription of ‘‘ Wha Hoey ” and that it may please The Honour- 
able Members of Council to take steps in the meantime to issue 
such orders as to prevent Wha Hoey ” gambling and gradually 
to pass an Act or Ordinance for tbe purpose of totally putting a 
top to this ruinous gambling game of Wha Hoey ” vdiich is 
daily sapping the earnings, energy, and comfort of poor coolies, 
women, well to do men, of good society and in good business and 
pecuniary circumstances, and children. 

And your Memorialists as in duty bound will always pra}^ ttc. 


(Signed) GHO AIK GHO, and others. 
Dated at Penang this SOth day of September, 1885. 
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In the present iiourisliirig condition of philological study on 
scientific principles, one can scarcely marvel at the fact that 
the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family should have appropriated 
to itself the lion'^s share of general attention^ but^, that there 
should still be any uncertainty regarding its practical relation- 
ship to the branches descended from other stocks, is quite in- 
excusable. Although we do not, at the present day, take what 
may be called a bird^s-eye view of these languages as was 
formerly done, and find that, on the contrary, each one of them 
now enjoys its own peculiar stare of notice bestowed upon it 
by some one or other, there is, nevertheless, in respect both of 
the number of students and of their manner of procedure, 
much still left to be desired, since the subject does not always 
receive the full justice to which it is entitled. Perhaps there 
would be no harm done by giving an example to illustote 
how other languages, independent of the Indo-Germanic, can 
be made to supply even more particles towards the building tip 
of our science than have hitherto been collected. To this end 
we have, as specialists, selected from the particular province 
of our research the form of Malay words previous to their ew- 
tension in meaning through the addition of affixes 

“ Over do Wortel woordcn in de MaloiBcTie taal,” a paper read hj Dr. J, 
PiJNAPPi^L 31) Section 5, Folynesionne, of tlic Oriental CoiigTcss licld at Loj. 
den in Seiitcinbcr, 18S3. 
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Competent autborities on the Iiiclo-Germanic, in speaking of 
the roots in these languages, inform ns that they really existed 
only at that period when the various branches had not yet 
separated themselves from the parent stock. As to their form 
at that date, and whether it was monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
this has not yet been satisfactorily settled or agreed iipoin 
Now in the jMalay languages it is altogether diflerent ; here we 
continually meet with them as significant, current words, for 
wdiich reason they maybe justly classified as root- words : 
but these latter must not be eonhamded with sucli as we are 
accustomed to look upon as primitives or radical words in con- 
wsideration of the derivatives obtained from them, because these 
same primitives, when dissyllabic (tbeir usual form), may often 
be readily recognised as constituting compound words which, 
on being resolved, prove to be nothing more than the product 
resulting from the combination of two simple elements or par- 
ticles not yet entirely lost to the language or obsolete for col- 
loquial purposes ; it is to these sim23le elements that we have 
to look for the true roots. As for applying the information 
obtained to any one branch in particular or comparing the 
same with any other languages except such as belong to the 
Malay group, this we leave to further investigation to accom- 
plish, flattering ourselves that some light will presently be 
east upon certain points of interest to Philology in general and 
^vhich may, possibly, be turned to good account. 

Too much, however, should not be expected. In entering 
upon the subject concerning the origin of Malay -^^ords, we 
would, by ’vvay ofprefaee, mention that in this discourse w’-e have 
principally availed ourselves of a certain source which, although 
exceedingly rich in itself, cannot be said to have entirely ex- 
cluded the others ; we are here referring to verbal reproduc- 
tions of semnd.'^^ The Malay languages are remarkably rich in 
tonc-imitative-words^-^ and, in accounting for this w'calth, it 
is necessary once more to have recourse to the argument that 
it is here a question of an aboriginal people %vho have acquir- 
ed an ear sensible to the minutest distinctions of sound, such 
as would be almost, if not quite, imperceptible to ourselves, 
'ilie fticility and acuteness with which the Malay is capable of 
distinguishing between slight variations in tone, is indeed re- 
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markable. The following Yvill even more than exempli- 
fy this. These can be little doubt that words of this class 
would furnish us with an admirable insight into the an- 
cient condition of the people by whom they are employed 
were we but able, not only to make a complete collection of 
them, but also to discover them original meanings. A nation 
living by the seashore wmuld observe and mimic sounds differ- 
ent from those which wmuld strike the inhabitants of a plain 
or a mountainous district. In consequence of the limited 
space at our disposal we are compelled to confine ourselves, on 
the present occasion, to the investigation of a single tone, not 
one specially selected because it offers a particularly favourable 
example — representations of other sounds might have been 
found which would have served our purpose better — but mere- 
ly chosen by ns because its plain, almost self-evident significa- 
tion causes it to be easily understood in our own (European) 
languages also. We allude to the word tik^ equivalent to our tick. 
This word is directly comprehensible to all, irrespective of na- 
tionality; the Englishman, Frenchman, German, or Dutchman 
grasps the full force of its meaning, equally well with the Ma- 
lay, besides, the expressions A' and tick-tock are well known 
to us. The Malay says in imitation of the sound produced 
by striking a small hammer upon a stone-fiooring. Now it 
must be here remarked that, in giving this interpretation, we 
are quoting from DewalEs large dictionary of the Malay lan- 
guage, where the explanations submitted in tracing the mean- 
ings of the various words are so comprehensive and lengthy as 
to speak well for the care bestowed upon the 'work. Yet they 
should not always he accepted without caution, since the possi- 
bility of error, occasionally apparent from a less happy choice 
of illustrations, is not always excluded. Well, in the above 
instance the Malay employs the work tak^ but, when the table 
is struck with a stick he calls the tone thus produced 
toek (N. B. — oe=the English oo m poor in this and all the 
subsequent instances : the oe is the Dutch equivalent for the 
German u; we catch the difference of tone for it is flatter ; 
hence the use of the oe). The tone in tak (pr : a as in English 
mrm\ but somewhat shorter, thus tnh) is sharper and clearer 
than in toek. It is a remarkable fact that tik is necessary to 
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complete the cooiplemeiit of the triptliong, and causing a to 
take up its natural position between the siuirp c and tlic flat 
oc, should be wanting, at any rate, it does not appear in. the 
lexicon. This omission, hownver, does not ocfciir in other 
cases ; so, for example, they say soer of the rain falling on 
trees, also of the cable, of an anclior as it glides swiftly througii 
the hawsediole ; again, tlic word ^sar stands for water dropping 
upon hot iron, also for a stream of water forcing its way 
through an opening, as well as for a mat being dra wn along 
the floor and a spear or javelin flying tJirough a parti lion con- 
sisting of matting : sir (pr : seer) is the name for a pit of elder- 
Avood at the moment of its being extinguished by the water 
coining into contact with it: again, we have jxH'k expressive of 
a feeble explosion or report, such as wouhi be oecasioiicd by 
the bursting of a cocoa-nut falling from a tree, or an empty 
pail tumbling upside-down into the water ; they apply to 
a book falling on its flat side, or to a table struck Avith the 
palm of the hand ; pik (pr : peek) is signiiicaut of a small 
Avooden box falling on the ground : and so forth. Taking 
into account the individual cifecls of ,s* and //, the ibniier indi- 
cating a hissing, sibilant sound, and the latter, by virtue of its 
being a labial explodent, expressing the presence of a '^pop V 
or bang V’ there can be no diflieulty in recognising the part 
played by the vowel in reproducing a tone to coineide with the 
original sound. 

In fact, to become fully aware of this distinction, it is almost 
unnecessary to call in the assistance of siicli tones, since he 
Avho is acquainted Avith the Malay languages, Ims it clearly 
proved to him by numerous examples bow the changes in the 
word indicate the flat, dull, heaAW, thick, coarse, and great as 
compared v^uth and opposed to the sharp, clear, light, thin, 
fine, and small. On a first reference to the Javanese gram- 
mar of Hook one Avill immediately meet with numerous 
illustrations of this, ilnd, although tik is not fcuiul as an 
independent A\mxl in the vocabulary, yet its existciu;e, Ashieb is 
made evident by simple analogy, is clearly established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, by its derivatives. From all these 

* Ihig triptEorsg occurs in tie 
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word-tones new words are formed by the addition of the pre- 
fixes lie and /e, though these words are described as being 
entirely S3nionymoiis with the roots from which they have 
come, but, if this were perfectly true, these prefixes " would 
either constitute nothing more than phonetic atfixeKS^ or inde- 
pendent representations of tone conveying the idea that a more 
extended and general meaning should be attached to their pri- 
mitives. In considering the prefix he, one would, in such a 
case, have to assume that it merely suggests the sound c 
wdiich, by being aspirated, had become he, and further that 
this he has been finally hardened off* into he by aspiration. 
Now^, as a matter of fact, such an e was originally an intrusion 
between two consonants inserted for the sole purpose of sim- 
plifying the pronunciation, therefore we also meet with it in- 
tervening between the final consonant in which the prefix ter- 
minates and the initial consonant with which the root opens ; 
for this reason it is often erroneously looked upon as forming 
a. component portion of the root ; hence numbers of words are 
considered to open wdth an e when such is not the case, and 
tlie truth of tliis assertion becomes apparent when a prefix ter- 
minating in a vowel, e'jj., di, is substitJited for such a one as is 
closed by a consonant. Presuming we were to accept the 
above rule for derivation as holding good in the case of tik, tak, 
iaek, we should then feel ourselves compelled to admit that the 
verbs, nihigetlk, mengetak, mmgtHoek, were derived from 
them in the first place and that then, from the further deriva- 
tive forms of etik, &c,, such words as ketik, &c., had been ob- 
tained through the wwking of some unknown phonetic prin- 
ciple. On account of the close relationship between /c andzf 
as initial letters, one might likewise be led to imagine that the 
form ketik merely owed its origin to reduplication. In favour 
of tliis opinion would be the circumstance that he very fre- 
quently precedes syllables opening with a dental and, though 
it is oilcii prefixed to other letters as, for instance, in kUij) and 
kllap, this might be accounted for by attributing the circum- 
stance to a transition from the liquid I into the dental d. Con- 
sequently, it w’'ould be more advisable to coiivsider the k as hav- 
ing originated through reduplication after another manner, 
viz., to look upon it as proceeding out of the final consonant ; 
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accordingly^ iu tlk-tlk I, c., tik-e4ik it would appear that there 
has been a suppression of the initial tL But neither the one 
or the other of these arguments is satisfactory. 

The other prefix le is very commonly affixed to tmie-worcls 
and seems to remind us of the well-known particle lah, but we 
should certainly experience some trouble in endeavouring to 
prove them one and the same, even though there were no ap- 
parently more correct explanation at our command. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the difficulty, so far as it 
consists in the fact that ia should have lost its fulness of sounds 
and that, too, in the penultimate, is removed ])y re mem be ring 
that the meaning causes the stress to fall on the root, so that 
la remains unaccented. Yet, notwithstanding this, there is, in 
our opinion a still better interpretation by wliieli the question 
may be settled. We have a third form of derivative, the re- 
sult of a combination of the prefixes he and /r, found in words 
like and these, it is true, are once more des- 

cribed as precisely corresponding in meaning with the other 
words, but in this instance, at all events, the idea of attribut- 
ing the construction to the influence of phonetic principles 
would certainly have but little weight in its favour. Besides, iu 
this species of combination, one very naturally expects to find 
an intrusive Z, in consequence of which kt4ik would become 
keletik. In this, as in other languages, the notion conveyed 
by the vibration of the tongue, viz., that of ^ frequency ^ (not 
losing sight of the frequent confusion of an r with an /) lias, 
it is quite evident, absolutely no effect upon the quality of the 
tone I the quantity suffers a cliange but, the quality remains 
entirely unaltered. Assuming this to be the correct version, 
it would be essential that we should, in considering the form 
letik^ acquiesce in the premises that the first term of the word, 
i, e, the syllal>le Ac, had been suppressed, since it cannot possi- 
bly be argued that ke in MWilk is probably a prefiguration to 
the word /c/f/c; for this would certainly not have taken place 
without some purpose (a phonetic reason is out of the question 
here), and the very nature of the thing only admits of a modi- 
fication of the quantity, seeing that the quality is expressed by 
vowel-change. 

As a consequence of the necessity of supplying a demand 
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for ail expression indicative of frequency, durability and con- 
Ijination or connection, there was a call for a special form to 
render the opposite idea of something disconnected, abrupt, 
sudden, isolated and unexpected, to be obtained by modifi- 
cation of the word, and thus accounting for the antecedent re- 
presentation of ke which proceeding, as it were, direct from 
the throat witliout interference from the other organs of arti- 
culation, was more suitable than any other explodcnt letter for 
cx])ressing tlie suddenness and abruptness of a report or ex- 
plosive sound when such required rendering by a figure of 
speech. But, even though it might, in after times, have been 
passible for ke and le to be assimilated when nature was no 
longer the sole guide, yet they originally repelled and excluded 
each other, and le could no more be inserted after ke than ke 
could be made to precede le ; besides which, the latter would 
imply a chronological precedence of ke and such a supposition 
cannot possibly be entertained or tolerated. The only solu- 
tion we can, tlierefore, arrive at is, that we are bound to accept 
le as being quite as independent a prefix as ke^ and that the 
position of this term le was assigned to it phonetically after 
the initial term of the word instead of before it, through meta- 
thesis, or transposition. To look upon the prefixes ke and le 
as being nothing more than mere phonetic affixes is incorrect, 
for they evidently define the meaning of the word, in some res- 
pect, by modifying the quantity although not affecting the qua- 
lity. 

There are also instances of filing found as a meaningless 
prefix, in which light wc shall hardly be able to account for it 
otherwise than by attributing it to a phonetic change from the 
I into the dental d* This is preferable to the argument that 
we have here a softened the consequence of reduplication, for 
this de is also found occurring before other consonants. 

By analysing the meanings of fdk^ tak^ toek, it becomes ap- 
parent that the principal idea conveyed by the word is repre- 
sented by the explodent t, in excatly the same way as we al- 
ready noticed of the s and w'hile the final /c, with which the 
above words terminate^ merely serves the purpose of abruptly 
breaking off the tone to imply a sudden ending. Accordingly 
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tlie chief idea or radical meaning is modified to a degree eor« 
responding with the change the k, is made to undergo. \Xc 
find this letter supplemented by w/, m, and in fhifj, tanfj, 
ioentj ; Hill, lauf^ toeu) ; //V, siguihes the sound 

produced by a small piece of money falling on a stone, and 
expresses the same thing of a large one, whereas /oc/n/ in- 
dicates the ringing tone of a bellj or the sound proceeding from 
a hollow bamboo-eaiie when the same is struck wdth a. hard 
weapon. It is our opinion that the fundamental or leading 
tone sutFers no changCj the same initial explodent l)eing cm™ 
ployed in each ease, but^ the /^// iiulieates prolongation, for the 
tone is not interrupted or brought to sudden (.jomdusii.m but 
continues to vibrate through the nostrils : we fancy we can 
hear a reverberalioa in Ihu/ and tadj quite as plain iy as in 
hence we lia,vc ventured to modify the meanings in some 
measure, tlirougli replacing the stone by a body possessing 
some vibrative power and capable of emitting a tone; it is true 
that something hard is requisite in these cases, but it should bo 
a resonant body, for in the above examples it is more likely to 
be the blow on tiie stone which it is intended to represent than 
the chinking of the coin. The resonance here implied is, so 
to say, passive and confined to the object ; replacing this nasal 
by the labial liquid m there is a furtlicr call for the idea, not 
precisely of a puffing, but rather of a humming or blowing 
sound ; it conveys the notion of an expulsion of air in the per- 
formance of which the subject itself is engaged, so that tam 
and toem^ besides indicating aresouiuling tone, have an extra 
influence in modifying tlic meaning. Tlie discdiargc of a can- 
non is termed toew^ doubtless with the intention of showing 
that it is accompaiiied hy a hollow, booming sound ; tarn names 
a flat, heavy body descending on the ground from above as, c\ 
the falling down of the eoinponeut parts of a house tumbl- 
ing-in, and the a in the word marks the presence of a rumbl- 
ing, and crashing noise. The letter s is also coneuiTent with i 
in such cases : with the word ias we associate the sound of rat- 
tling, snapping, rustling, such as w’-ould ensue from the explod- 
ing of a percussion cap, or a rifle-ball entering a board or plank, 
also the cutting of paper with a pair of scissors; toes is the 
name for a Ksmart, sharp pop or hang, such as one hears 0!i 
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liriiig a rcxolxcr, or when the motion of certain bodies sudden- 
I v ceases as, for instance, the surcease of falling drops of 
wafer. We I'cai’, liowcvcr, that these explanations are not (juite 
as (‘orreet or as mueh to the point as might be desired, From 
the (lerivatives of /es* we find that it principally implies the 
meaning of a continual dri|>pi3ig or falling down, and this suf- 
iiciently explains the use of the component letters of a vrord in 
wliicli -s- is to be taken more in the light of a, contiimaut than 
sibilant, tnid is employed for the special purpose of contrasting 
w'ith the nasal be(?ai!se there is here no necessity for a letter to 
express resonance ; besides s is the only consonant which ad- 
mits of being used in conjunction with a t. Theig again, we 
know ho’Y closely a final -s approaches tlie sound of h in pro- 
niiuciatioig being deprived of rmich of its property in losing 
part of its jiissing sound tlirougli aspiration. 

It sDcnis tint r does not appear in concert with t, but it oc- 
curs in words of the same species, e. //.. //ar and sar, where the 
adi)[)tion of r is permissible because of the nature of the tone 
to the ineaiiing of whicli it adds the impression that the sound 
of rattling is to be lieard ; still, considering the various signifi- 
cations of these words, it would not be easy to comprehend 
them under one common category. 

From several of these little words new ones are formed by 
again afiixing the self-same prefixes ke and le wFen it often 
luippons that a n asal has been introduced before the /, and that 
/m/c also occurs as Ixre, Neither of these two modifications is 
uncommon. It is not necessary to draw the line when one has 
si ai.ed that / is confused with r, for we so fretpiently discover a 
pho.neticaily intrusive n in the penultimate of primitive xvords 
llud, as a rule, tlie fact of having found the one affords sufficient 
evidence for assuming the existence of the other. 

Until now, wc have merely occupied ourselves with the pre- 
liiiiinary or first changes of the root, and have not paid atten- 
limi to any except the original meanings ; a further advance 
should tlien be our next step. The dictionary supplies us with 
acti\-e forms fur a few of these words, like ioek^ fas, to('Sj tom, 
which respciuivcly signify the producing of these radical tones. 
But tlicre is no reason why verbs from all such words may not 
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be used. It would, moreover, be strange if other derivative 
forms of these words were not actiiaily in colIc»qnial use. For, 
eorrectly speaking, the possible existence of no derivative can 
be denied, while there is a real demand for tlie expression of a 
certain meaning the idea underlying which h;is im iudependenl 
fonn ill use, even though present eiistoia may he iniacquainted 
with it, or may have neglected to preserve it, a thing of fre- 
quent occurreiiee. However, such forms did not, at first, come 
into existence at the same time and together with the roots ; 
it was once considered sufficient, and this srimetimos liappens 
even now, simply to mention tlie word marking the thing whieii 
is or does this or that, or the action itself of lieiiig or doing, in 
order to call attention to the subject, I>y saying tick-tick or 
ticlHock every one will be reminded of the ticking of a watch 
or clock. But the man who does not know these articles will 
think of something else giving forth a similar sound. So it 
conies that from tik we get the derivative Htdik a drop, and 
from its we have nienT'fii< to drip, while Iklik is the !Malay for 
the ticking, or rather the tick of a idock. After the same mmi- 
wtv transitive, means to hew or chop; traU'^- 

itive, signifies cutting open, or breaking through for the purpose 
of disuniting, as in ripping a seam, while the same word, intrans- 
itively used, expresses the l>ursting open of u ha.tched egg. 
Then mX^i^Hoek names the action of giving a soft or, ])etter still, 
a muffled knock ; incnctis is to drip beside anything, also to 
descend from (with reference to origin): ruhictlk^ to flatten by 
blows, &c. Also men0tis^ which menus to ffilip uif, as in re- 
moving an insect from tlie hand Iw a sudden jerk from the tip 
of the finger, but, it is also used in express the Nh<)wing of a, 
ring one wears by pushing forward one’s ihiger an I tJicrc'by 
performing an action .souiewhut similar to liiliping. The same 
meaning is ascribed to uic^^getik but tliis also means the 

act of jumping in insects, when it is executed by the sircteli- 
ing out of their hind legs after the manner oi* a grasshopper, 
whence the primitive word keiik receives an achlitional meau- 
ing by being* used to express a leg of this sort, which is, again, 
figuratively employed for the hammer of a rilio because a 
grasshoppers leg more or less resembles it. Allied to krtik is 
the word kfding^ the name for that posterior portion of the leg 
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siUiLitCLl between tbe calf and tlie lieel, wliile oendketlng is the 
term by wliieh the iendon achille^ is known^ and mpjighj'nr/ is 
only nsed in the sense oE severing or cutting through that par- 
ticiilar tendon of a man called the tendon ac/iilles. Mengaiok^ 
with a as its first voweb signifies tapping on a person’s head or 
striking a flint with a piece of steel ; by inserting an n in ke- 
tang and repeating the word, thus, Icentanfjj we get a wooden 
block struck with a cudgel by the night-watchman as a sign- 
al. To these words the following are probably akin in point 
of origin, kelontang^ a scare-crow ^UMondongy a pedlar : kelinting^ 
a Chinese pagoda ! we fancy this word is also traced as pro- 
ceeding from a Chinese source); kfdentingan and ksrentlnganj 
ear-rings, Many more examples of this kind could be easily 
found. 

Were it our intention to exhaust the subject to which we 
Iiave been able to do little more than call attention, we should 
now, without further delay, have to speak of the ncAV change 
o£ tone, obvious from the above examples, viz., the contraction 
of a dissyllable into a monosyllable in the first term of the word, 
and also the phonetic variation of the consonants Avhich, as in 
all other languages, is, doubtless, also here originally due to 
merely dialectic differences, but may, nevertheless, at one time 
have defined the meaning of the word to some extent. Be- 
sides, at the very outset and taking precedence of every other 
question, the direction of our discourse should now tend to- 
wards an enquiry into the laws regulating such tone-words as, 
in contradistinction to these already considered, we are obliged 
to term arbitrary in default of being able to think of a more 
suitable and descriptive expression, one that Avould define the 
class better. For, although we have seen that there are words 
whose origin is traced to involuntary verbal imitation of sound, 
a still greater number probably owe their existence to caprice, 
a fact continually remarked in the case of children who habitu- 
ally render the thing they see, or what they see occurring, by 
self-coinerl tones, doubtless very arbitrary, but due to clearly 
indicated natuixil causes nevertheless, and for this reason agree- 
ing, now and then, with the ecjually arbitrary utterances of 
other children. ■ 
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Even pri?vioiis to making tlie above enquiries we sLoiiid pro- 
CAM fl to give a more ample "deseription, entering intu ilie delalN 
of the aniitbesisgedsting behveeii the;se two great divEiuii^ oi 
words. Arbitrary tone-w'ords are. it is qu be cn hlciiij diaiiie- 
trieally opposed to^the involuntary, verbal representations oi: 
sounds, therefore, when we include the toiic-imitati\e rvorcls in 
the latter class we do so for the express purpose of euntrusliug 
them M'itli the arbitrary tuiie-M'uFUs. and (u sLiow Ihat wc look 
up ni them in the light of vrords with a roilevtive rciifiinicy, ih)| 
oiiiy answcj’ing to the sounds theuisi-ivt^ but io juictliiiig imii’i' 
])i‘sides, for they recall the very motions and gestures necess- 
ary for the aecompiisliment of the action itself, belAveeu 'which 
and the sound consequently eo-.uiiig tlie^u Is an intiiiKite fc- 
laiionsliip : at the period when speedi had luit reached sudi ?i 
high state of perfection as at j^rcseiit, the language of miniiiaw 
and gesticulation must ccntaiuly have been of great iinportrnuan 
and that it has not yet taken itsdlnal leave of the world u'e 
learn fr»nn the interesting artiede by Professor Gkhlaxij of 
dtrasburg publislied in ll.e Detii^vhe Rtindvchuc ibr Hay .last 
( 188 ‘j), and treating* on llie laiigungc of signs employed by the 
liitliaiis. In the infant stages uf our race, speech -was full of 
motioii, the uiovenicnts ol; rniniiery going hand in luiud with the 
(ittcruiice (jf iBvoluntury expressions for original tuue>. Tlu< is 
the reason why pronominal roots ami radical prepositions lui\a,'. 
us much right to be eoTirddered invdiintary, verbed souiiiE as 
the Unie-iiiiitative words. It h dear ihal: in this iuslaiu?e p^y- 
(dudogy and grammar do not fnllll predsedy ihe same olikax 
The siipipliecl tlie material out uftvhidi iho language 

was conslrrictcd by the noiC'A not in coiiforniiry xvilh any 
logical rules l.att, starting 'with the roots of uomis, verbs, pro- 
nouns/ and prepositions, it deveheped tliC latiguuge wliih^ per 
feeding itself. 

Then, too, we sininid not be able lo avoid a careful inves- 
tigation oftbc fuiuhimcntal raeanings belonging to the nunu*- 
rons allixes with udiieli ihe iirday abounds for, so far, *\vc have? 
only gone info kP and IP, and oitr discourse oji ilicse two pre- 
iixes has not hrcii by any nieiins eouqdetc. 

Evidently there is ample material for a prd on god enquiry on 
untrodden nrounfl. 
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III coiicliision we submit the following hypotheses : 

The stocks were derived from imitative and other in- 
li'okintary sounds, sometimes even preserving, after the first 
and most prolonged period of their development, traces in their 
roots of the original primitive wording. Besides, foreign lan- 
guages have done much to bring about a state of perfection. 

It is not necessary for the roots to have been exclusively 
monosyllabic. The tone-imitative monosyllables consist, for 
the most part, of three elements, a consonant, a vowel and a 
final consonant. "When, in compliance with sooie system, a 
word becomes deprived of its terminal consonant, it can no 
longer be considered a true root, all that is left being an ab- i 
stract tone. If we remove the s from the Malay word tis, we 
obtain a curtailed form which cannot justly be deemed a real ^ 
root. ' '''^■'^'"-'■''""1 

That diilerences of surroundings originally gave rise to a cor- i 

responding variation in the roots cannot be questioned, yet, s 

considering the uniformity of the psyche and the fact that I 

the ancient races had still always some points in common, these I 

must often have met in their utterances. Hence, to found the | 

assertion that there is a family relationship existing between j 

various branches, on the mere fact of a resemblance in sound ! 

between certain roots, would not suffice to place it beyond the | 

pale of dispute. ( 

Bui these tone-imitative sounds coupled with those others, [ 

whose mutual agreement is a circumstance of far less frequent | 

occurrence, and farther combining with them to supply, by i 

means of a portion of every imaginable determinative affix, the ! 

entire grammatical and lexicographical store in the word-struc- | 

tare of the language, we say, these two classes of tones, modi- | 

fied after the manner already stated, must certianly have pro- | 

duced an indefinite number of unconnected, independent ian- ■ 

guages which have, in some measure, long since disappeared. [ 

We beg leave to conclude this discourse with the above ; 

suggestions, and we trust that, provided always they are f 

found to rest upon a sound basis of actual fact, they may 
be considered to have established a fair claim on the studenVs 
attention. . ■ ■ ■ 
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The Sea Dyaks possess numbetiess stories^ legends and 
fables banded down by tradition from ancient times. Some 
are related in plain prose, whilst otbei's are set in a peculiar 
rbytbmical measure, and sung to a monotonous chant, but none 
are written ; all are transmitted by word of mouth from gene- 
ration to generation. A story plainly told is an Mnsera/^ 
and a story sung is a Kana/^ One large collection of 
ensera is similar in character to the stories of Eeynard 
the Fox, whose place in Dyak tale is occupied by the Pelandok 
and the Kekura (the mouse-deer and the tortoise), who are 
always represented as acting in concert, and whose united cun- 
ning is more than a match for the strength and ferocity o£ all 
other animals. Intrigue and stratagem, so abundantly illus- 
trated in these fables are qualities upon which Dyaks love to 
dwell, and they have an analogous series of stories of the 
adventures of Apai Samumang and Apai Saloi, two men who 
are always plotting against each other, the latter however 
always being outwitted by the former, and then, when occasions 
serve, not ashamed to practice deceptions upon his own family. 
Other tales relate the history of Rajas and their dependents in 
various circumstances, but it may be that these have been 
borrowed in more recent times from Malay sources. Others 
describe the exploits of mythical Dyak heroes, and these per- 
haps constitute the most genuine specimens of the oral litera- 
ture of the Dyak race. Of this class the following is one, 
and being generally sung is called a Kana.'^*’ 

The greatest hero of Dyak mythical story is Klieng, of 
'whom many exploits are recorded — good and bad, warlike and 
peaceful. He is supposed to belong to this world of ours, but is 
not now visible to human eyes as in the good times of yore to 
which Dyaks look back as the golden age. He is without 
pedigree. Tradition makes him out to have been found in the 
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hard knot of a tree by Ngelai who himight him tip as his 
brother. When of age^ he developed a tendency to a wander* 
ing life, and never applied himself to any regular pursuit, 
except those of pleasure and war. He was wayward and capri- 
cious, yet handsome and brave; he would often disappear for 
months and even 3 ^ears at a time, and be given up as dead, and 
then would re-appear at his mythical home, coming from tvhere 
no one knew, and no one dared to ask. lie had a wonderful 
power of metamorphosis, and could transform himself into any- 
thing, and become monkey or man, tiger or or(aiii~i(^an ; could 
be ugly or handsome; dirty and tilseased, or clean andhealthy- 
looking just as he pleased. On one occasion, it is said, he 
turned himself into a fragment of a broken Y/atcr-gourd, and 
in that disguise was carried by Jsgelai in a tjasket to the battle, 
when, being set on the ground, he 3*evealed himself in his true 
character and routed the enemy. In the following aflvcnture, 
he figures as a man whom we sliould call a chimney s^veep, 
and is iiained the Smutty One, the Blackened Bambu,^^ and 
it is not until the end of tlie story that his appcairauee changes, 
and he is recognised as Klieng. 

He married Kumang, the Venus of the Dyaks, but in his 
many wanderings and intdainorphoses he became the husband 
of many others, yet always returned to Kumang* in the inter- 
vals. And she, foHotving his example, allowed herself the 
same wide license, and the varying incidents of their con- 
stantly securing separations and re-unions make up many a 
chapter of Dyak story, amusing perhaps, but not veiy whole- 
^'some... ' 

Klieng is not, so far as I know, called Petara ; but in 
Dyak estiriiatioii he holds the position of a tutelary spirit, and 
is sometimes presented with offerings, and often invoked as a 
helper of men. 

T/ie story of the Ancient Triwelhr %*hosc coming 
is 

The grey-haired Traveller whose way is hidden. 

His name is Bangkok • ,Arok Papong Engkiyoiig 
Bujang ‘'‘^Pengema Eibis Basong.^’f 

(*) Literally : ‘‘The Sooty Crooked One, the Charred end oi* Bumhii.’’ 

(f) ^Literally : “Young Slanting Moon.’* The stojy represents Klieng as 
appearing suddenly in his own house ; hut in disguise, so he is not recognised. 
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He is between TSfgelai aixd Bujang Bulan Meuyiiiibaug. 

He is the Traveller whose cleverness is great. 

When he eats rice, at his touch it tastes like chestnut. 

The remains of his drink tastes like honey of the bee. 
asks him, — 

What, friend, is the object of your visit to our country 
What news have you to tell ? 

lUieng — IN'onc, friend, except that lam weaiy of pounding 
rice and fetching water. 

Ngdat — 0 you want to get married. 

Klieng — Even so : I wish you to go with me to ask Ku- 
mang to marry me. 

Ngelai — How can you marry whose country is unknown ? 

Kllcng — My countr y is the highland of light soil, which, touched 
becomes sago, 

The Lake Barai, where bathe fioedvs of birds. 

So they began to cut the knotty brunches, as the evening 
was far enough advanced to begin discussion. 

Kgelai arranged his armlets of shell with distinctly cut 
grooves— 

Arranged his plumes of hair like shoots of 1 he young fern — 

Arranged his turban like the coil of tl.io Idack cobra. 

Biingkok also arrayed himself : his v^aist-cloth was of bark. 

His turban a bit of dried teluilong^^ bark, 

His armlets were a twist oirotcuK 

They went to the other end of the woveii-wallcd Iiousc, 

Walking after each other keeping step ; 

And came to the room of Tutong. 

Tiito'iuj — Sit down, friends, on the rolan mat woven by Lc- 
maiitaii of the land of Eiitigelam. 

Sit on the mat woven in sprigs by Lemok called the star- 
like Lulong. 

Eat ih^ pinang just coming into ripeness. 

Eat the little pinang gathered from the midst of the 
fruit trees ; 

Owing to iiiy ignoremee of botany, I can only, as a rule, give the native 

names of plants. 
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Witli spoon-leaf sirih spreading in septiform branches ; 

And tangled tobacco mossing like the hairy kelmdang fern. 

And they fell to talking till the morning hours^ speaking 
of many things. 

Tiitong-^ANh^i report, cousin, what news ? 

What is talked of in the land ? 

Ngelai — We wish to cut into the top of. the wide spreading hoc- 
tree. 

We wish to tie the feet of the great wood pigeon. 

And net the adong fish at the head of the stream. 

We ask for Kumang to wed our cousin the Traveller here. 
Tutong — My sister does not marry anybody. 

I require a man w^ho has found a mosquito's probosls big 
enough for a stanchion of a boat’s bow. 

I require one who has found a pcuigolm's tooth fit for a 
band of the ngabor'^^ sheath. 

But my speech is that of joke and laugh, 

Talk spoken without thought. 

But truly I require a man wdio can lead me to rescue my 
father and mother from Tedai in the halved deep heavens ; 

One -who can lead me to wage war where tlie dim red sky is 
seen : 

This is the man whom I seek, whom I search for, to borrow 
as a debt. 

Kiieug — I am the man, cousin Tutong : if to-night wc split 
a bunch of gnnangsi^f to-morrow we carry war to the 
halved deep heavens. 

If wc split the rei-BiMh.eA pinang^ I can lead you to wage 
war to the zenith of the roomy heavens. 

So they agreed to split the pkuaug ; hut the elder brother 
"of^ Tutoiig refused consent ; and ■S'gcki^s company returned 
carrying faces of shame rinable to meet the gaze of others ; 
with faces red like a lump of dragon^s blood. Coming to his 
own room, Ngelai went to his sleeping place carvedlike the liimi- 

A Byak Bword. 

t ‘*M.olah. Pinang’/^ Rplittiug tlie betel-nut, i« tlie name given to tlio 
marriage ceremony, ot* whieix that action forms the central part. 
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nous sparks of the milky way. Great was the shame of 

ISTgelai Bnjang Pedar Umhang.^ Then spoke Bangkok 

Arok Papong Engkiyong : — 

Klieng — Let ns three Ngelai and Bulan Menyimbang get 
birdlime.t 

Ngelai — To-day ? Shall we return in a day ? 

Klieng — Nay^ we spend nights away^ and take as provision three 
pasus of rice. 

Ngelai — Where shall we collect the birdlime ? 

Klieng — Say nothing : let ns start and fell ^xQpempmi tree of 
Ngelai of the Rain Chestnut^ where we can arrange our 
weapons : 

Arrange the plumes of hair like shoots of the lemiding fern ; 

Put on the ancient war cap, the well fitting one; 

Take the war charms to gird the loins ; 

Take the shield cut in slanting curves ; 

Gird on the horn-hafted weapons ; 

Take the plumes of hair thickly studding the sheaths ; 

Carry the sumpitan of iapang wood.J 

And away they marched with feathers of the hornbill tos- 
sing in the sheaths. 

Away down the ladder of evenly notched steps, 

Holding the long rails converging at the bottom. 

So started the three setting forth from thence. 

In the day time they pushed on following the sun. 

By night they used flaming torches of light. 

But weak was Bulan Menyimbang, weaker than a scor- 
ched leaf ; 

The strength was gone from the midst of his loins. 

He fell to the right, but was caught by the horn-hafted 
sword. 

lie fell to the left, but was held up by the barbed spear 
handle. 


“ Youtli of the Pedar (fniit) Skins.” 
t A metamorphical way of saying: “ Let ns go on the war patJ 
X A long wooden blow-pipe used for propelling poisoned aarows. 
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Spirii of the Winch — 0 dead is our friend^ beloved of lieart ! 

O dead is our husband^ beloved of body ! 

And uprose Bimsu Entayan^ from the spout of the leaping 
waterfall. 

Uprose Bunsii Eembia from the top of the bec'-trees ; 

And touched him with the knuckles of the lingers of the 
hands^ 

And dropped upon him oil sweetly perfumed ; 

And there was a t'sritching in the soles of Iiis feet, 

A throbbing of the pulse in the region of the heart : 

And Bulan Menyimbang* stood up. 

He smelled an odour like the scented fjhani of the hills; 

He inhaled a perfume as of pressed cardamom flowers. 

And lo ! there was cooked rice, a bambu-full, 

. And dried flsli a basket full. 

Whether for life or for death I will eat this ricc/*^ says 
he. 

And he ate to his satisfaction. 

He smoked, holding the fumes in his mouth, 

He ate pinamj^ throwing the refuse away, 

And Bulan T^Ienyimbang started to walk. 

He walked slowly holding on to the whig feathers of tlic 
swallow. 

He marched on holding to the beak of the honibilL 

And there was heard a bocming sound like the roar of the 
tidal bore, 

A rushing and crushing as of pelting rain. 

And Ngelai Bujang Pedar LTinbaiig looked beliiiid. 

Kfjetal — O you are alive, friend ! our friend lives ! 

And the iiiree -went forward, and came to the higinvay like 
the breast of the land turtle, 

A path already made clear and good. 

Looking they saw a long house which a bird could only 
just fly through in a da}^ 

A short house through which a little fnjak flics in a day. 

Ngelid — 0 that is an enemj’^s house friend.'’’ 

And he donned Ms coat of hair woven by a A^'oman of 
Sempok with deformed shoulder. 
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He put oil his war-cap of jungle fowl feathers. 

And girded on his sword tufted with liair, as big as an 
empty paddy bin. 

And set on his shoulder a sumpiian. 

And grasping the shield with slanting ends Ngelai started 
to advance. 

Stop, friend/^ says Bangkok Arok Papong Engkiyong 
Bujang Pengema llibis Easong, 

That is not an enemy^s house^ it is my farm lodge/’ 

My house the worth of a rnsa 

The three advanced^ and saw a house of one door^ a single 
row of posts^ 

A beautiful house in the midst of a wilderness. 

Bulan — Whose sleeping place is this ? 

Klieng — That is the sleeping place of Laja, brother of Dara 
Lantang Sakumbang. 

This belongs to Ngelai Bujang Peclar Uinbang. 

That to Tutong Bujang Lemaiidau Gendang. 

Bulan — And where is mine ? 

Klieng — Yon have none^ Bulan Menyimbang. 

Bulan — You who have sleeping places are not more brave 
than I. ■ 

In fighting with spears never did I run aivay. 

In fighting with swords never did I fear death. 

Klieng — DonT talk so^ Bulan Menyimbang 

Let us sit dowui liere on this mat of well crossed warp ; 

This Java mat with over-lapping ends. 

[ And Bnngkok muttered growlings like thumpings of a 
Melanau huilcliiig a boat^ 

And talked like a Sebani man upside clown.] 

Klieng — t Where are you, ye Spirits of Contending Winds ? 

Strike the house of Sanggul Lahoog at the lair of the 
hendawang snake. 


The property of Dyaks coiifjists in great part of old earthenware jars, 
comparatively valueless in themselves ; but highly prized by them, and rang- 
ing from S-i-O to $200 and $300 a piece,, 
f Klieng commands the winds to collect his army. 
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Call them to the war to the zenith of the deep heavens. ’ 
Tell them of Bata fTawa^s house on the hill of the fea- 
thery tufted lembcL 

Tell them of Tutong’s house at Bataiig Geloiig Nyimdoiig, 

[ And the Wind Spirit arose and blew a strong blast, 

A violent tempest furiously raging. 

Broken were the struts and posts of the houses. 

Uplifted were the shingles of split wood.] 

What w’ind is this blowing with such strength ? 

What rain is this beating without stint 
The Wind — We are notivind without object^ not natural wind : 
We are wind myiting to the wnr on the skies following 
Bungkok who rescues the father and niothei*^ of Tu- 
tong at the zenith of the roomj^ heavens. 

Oko}*ns — This is the debt to be inciirred^, this is to be wished 
and sought for. 

Cut dowm the pemj>an tree, the rain chestnut : time it is 
we should be up and make ready. 

Sanggul Lalong descended from the cave covering the 
kendmoanf/s lair 

Tatong came from his country of encircling rocks. 

And many were their numbers, numerous us the dawn ; 
Their heads as a myriad of spots. 

And there was a rustling of the cardamom bushes as the 
army rushed by and was gone. 

They came to the river Tapang Betenong at the foot of 
the Riong Waringin. 

0 many are our numbers, more than sprats and minnows/^ 
More than the layers of the plantain buds.^'" 

^^Try and search the companies, whether all be come or not 
And Kumpaiig Pali arose and looked around, 

He looked to the left, they stretched beyond the range 
of his sight : 

He looked to the right, the sound of the rear w-as not to 
be heard. 

We are more in number then sprats and minnows, 

More numerous than the layers in the plantain bud, 
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Thicker than the stringed hawkbells of iron. 

Is Sampnrei here? Him I have not seen. 

If sOj untimely will be our advance like the nieymyait 
fruit of the uplands.-'^ 

Slow our march and fruitless too ! 

Not so, let us onward ! 

Nay if they come not, ’we do not proceed.^’ 

And Bangkok began to growl like a ]\Ielaiiau building 
a boat.’^' 

And to talk like a Sebaru man upside down. 

Klkncj — Where are you, ye tempests ? I charge you to strike 
the house of Tinting Lalang Kuning, 

The land w'here Linsing Kuning spat out the refuse of 
pinang. 

Where are 3"Ou, ye contending winds ? ti?trikc the house 
of Tuchong Panggau Diilang. 

And the wind began to blow a violent storm, 

And struck tlie fruit trees uiistintingly. 

Bent wxre the struts of uiedang 'wood ; 

Sent flying •were the shingles of radjaiuig. 

The IVind — What wind is this that will not cease f 
What rain is this that will not slacken ? 

We are not wdnd Avithout object, natural Avind : 

"We invite you to folloAv Bungkok to the AA^ar 
Against Tedai in the circle of the roomy licavens ; 

To Ausit Chendan at the half moon/’ 

ChovKS — That is the thing to be bought and borrow'cd ; 

That is the debt to be incurred.’*’ 

Cut doAvn the mutnn tree, time for us to start. 

The army is Avithin hearing Ave can take a rest.” 

There is nothing peculiar about the beat- building of a Melanau, or talk 
of a Sebaru Dyak ; the names are introduced simply to make rhyme. 
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t^aiupurei — *' TVliat about tbc army^ cousin Laju? Sliall 
^^'C try its mettle ? 

Laja — Try it, cousin, that we may know whose hearts arc 
brave and fearless. 

sVnd Sumpurei donned las plumes of hair like shoots of 
the fern, 

Donned his purple coat like the black plumage of the 
crow% 

And grasped his slantingly eat shield. 

And lie rose np and shouted like the roaring of llic cave 
tiger, ' , 

The enemy/'’ said Duhui Mcnyiinlaiig, ‘‘ IVho tire 
you ! 

We are not to be asked about.” 

Wc are the armv of Teda.i from the circle ol* the rooinv 
licaveiis,'” 

The army of Chendan from the rising sliining moon/’’ 
And they fought w’ith spears sounding like thumping 
blow's of the lx)at-l)iiilders. 

They struck with swords, as if cutting through the pan- 
da bushes. 

And Xgclai was beaten hy tlie compuny of Sarapiuvi. 

Let us sto]) tlic joke, yampurci, enough to luive tested 
our friends/’ 

And they ceased the play. 

And calk'd 1)ack the great mass of the army, 

A'umcrous as the unknown spirits. 

And the army went forward. 

The foremost were not witltin bearing of a culling voice. 
As the hindmost w'cre just bending to yI>v. and advance. 
The middle sounded like the ponncllug (d the garah 
fruit when st eking the ialnuf 

* Sampnrei and hk followers, eoinina’ np to Kliu/c s ra'iiiy, tlani- 
rehis to ic! eneiBic'tf, and got up a fight with it l-j woj cd* jokujg*. 

f The juice of the { ilcrvL^ elipflvn ) root is eoiianonly iiM^d h r 

poif^’oning twh, which are thus obtained in great nninl.'ers: l-nt other }vrcKUicts 
of the jungle. vriU serve the same purpose, raid amongst these is a, friiio called 
w’hicii may possibly be the cqcchIu^ uidicua. 
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And tbey came to tlie slack water lake Tekalong ; 

Wliere flapping the water they bathed and dived. 

A pond was passed by the army in a panic. 

Lo ! Sampiirei became weaker than a toasted leaf ; 

Slacker than the current met by the flood tide. 

The sweat of his body was as the streaming of a wet day. 

In the sweat of his side could be dipped an eight-length 
bambu water bottle ; 

And his body floated in his perspiration. 

And Nawai Giindai wept with heavy sighing of the breast. 

And shed tears with tender grief. 

After a time, lo ! Sampurei emerged, seized the betel-nut 
and ate it. 

And he smoked holding the fumes in his month. 

O Sampurei cannot die.'’'’ So said the army. 

Cut down tlie nmtiin and summ with leafy branches.^’ 
Sufficiently strong are we in numbers to take counsel.^’ 

Klieng — Hear, all ye of the army ; 

Whoever first gets to the hill of Perugan Bulan, 

He shall be the possessor of Ivumang. 

Daylight came and the army ran a race. 

At midday Bangkok arrived first at the hill. 

And lo ! a spirit with long loose hair over the slioiilders, 

Foaming at the mouth to devour some one. 

And he fought with Biingkok. 

Now the spirit was worsted, now he : 

But the spirit was beaten, being dashed to the left and 
flung to the right. 

And whining, the spirit beseeched him to cease, and let 
him go free. 

Spirli — I will give you a charm, as big as a hearth-stone to 
make you invulnerable. 

Klieng — I refuse, 

Spirit — I will give you courage and never shall you wage war 
without taking spoil, 

Klienfj — I refuse, 

Spirit — I will present you with a tooth of mine which will 
heeonie a ladder reaching to the flock of clouds. 
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1 will give a tooth with which you may ascend to the 
house of grandmother Manang.”^ 

Klienfj— If so, I will let you go. 

So Bangkok let the spirit go free. 

And the main army began to arriYe at the hill Perugaii 
Bulan ; 

Close to the precincts of grandmother ^ilnnang. 

And came to the rising shining moon. 

Rest all ye of the army ; said Sampiirei ; 

May be we are vainly following tlie paths and tracks of 
wild beasts.'^ 

Klieufj — 'We shall not return without gain and without spoil. 
Sa})ipi{rei — How so ? 

Kiieng — 'Whenever I have gone to inflict fines, never did I 
return empty-handed : 

Every day did I bring a string of knnbbed gongs. 

Whenever I have gone on the war-path^, never did I 
return unsuccessful. 

Every month did I get a seed of nlbong pahnt 

Here let us test the skill of the woinan^ tlie stimulant 
of the bones. 

Whose hands are those which can work skilfully ? 

And Sampurei arose, and threw up a ball of dressed thread ; 

And it became a clump of hamhis, 

Sapungga arose^ and tossed a ball of ra%v thread ; 

And it became a plant of rotan. 

And the Chief set in the ground the spirit^s tooth, 

And he arrived at the falling, setting sun. 

He planted the spirits tooth, and it reached to the rising 
shining moon : 

It became a ladder of ironwood, p>erfect with eighteen 
steps. 

And Kgelai stood up, and tossed a ball of red dyed thread 
to the sloping heavens i 

^ kn old medicine woman who is supposed to live in tlie skies, and io 
have in her keeping the ♦*door of heaven/' through which tlie ruin falls to 
the earth. 

f Meaning a human head. 
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And it became a flower snake whose tail twirled round 
the Three Stars, 

Whose head caught Sembai Lantang Embii^^ang. 

And Tutong arose, and flung a ball of blue dyed thread ; 

And it became a cobra whose tail caught the star of micl- 
heaven. 

And with, staring eyes it seized the loins of Biiyu Igang. 

There was a single hamhu on the highland oijhirjau wood 
lighted upon by flocks of white storks. 

And the main arm}^ marched on, and ascended to the 
circle of the roomy heavens. 

The vanguard came to the house of ISIanang Kedindang 
Arang of speckled skin — 

Of Manang Gensarai of sweet smelling cardamom. 

Sampurei~l^ your house free of entrance, gTandmother ? 

She did not reply (as much as) a grain of rice 

She did not answer (as much as) a bit of bran. 

The Am//~“0 why does not grandmother answer us ? 

Sampurei arose, and clutched a log of wood. 

Threw it at her, and hit the hole of her ear. 

And lo ! out came bees and dragon flies, 

Out rushed pythons and black cobras. 

The Army — No wonder grandmother does not hear, so many 
things are in her ear. 

Again they inquire : Is your house free of entrance, 
grandmother ? 

I, Manang — My long house, children, is never tabooed ; 

My short house has no forbidding laws. 

Sampurei — How can that house be large enough for us — 

A house of only one door, one family, 

A house of only one row of inedang posts ? 

/. Manang — Come up, grandson, this my house is large enough 
for you all. 
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Up tliey wentj and not before tbe army n’as all inside 
was the house filled. 

And the army rested there. 

Let us of the army fetch wood and seek for meat : so 
said they. 

I. 3fartaH(/ — No, iio^ grandchildren; at all costs, I will give 

a meal. 

And she filled with rice a pot the size of a chestnut ; 

And a pot of meat the size of a birds egg. 

Said Sampurei : I will go in, and sec grandmotlier 
cooking/^ 

Sempurei — Where is the rice which has been cooked, grand- 
mother? 

J. Manang — That is it, grandson, only that. 

Sampurei — Let me swallow it all up and no man know it. 

I. Manang — Not so, grandson, let each one fairly have his 

share: do you go and get leaves.'^^ 

Away w’cnt Sampurei and fetched some blades of hiJang 
grass. 

J. Manang — Why bring that — fora pig's litter? 

Sampurei — No, friend, to cat rice witli. 

I. Manang — How can a man eat -witli lahtuif leaves ? 

Sampurei — DonT you know liow'^ miidi a grain of rice is ? 

J. Manang — Go again and fetch some plantain leaves, 
Sampurei — I "will not weary myself to no purpose : 

Were they required I know how to get (da/m : 

As for rice there is none to lie put int{> the leaves. 

And grandmother Manang arose, and took rice and 
meat ; 

She served it out sitting, piling it in heaps as liigh as 
herself was sitting. 

She served it out standing, piling it in heaps as high as 
licrself was standing. 


When Djahs have to feed a largfc company, plates arc a.|)t to rnn 
short; so they use the large leaves of one or two kinds of trees, as a Bubsti- 
tute. 
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L Manang — Sampurei; you divide the food ; long have men 
praised your skill in dividing portions. 

^awpiirei — Yes^ grandmother. Get ready^ all ye of the army. 

And he took the rice and meat^ and tossed it to the left; 

He tossed it to the right and behind^ and spiinkled it 

■ ■■"■about 

And yet not a grain was lost. 

Astonished was grandmother Man an g. 

/. Jilcinang — In truth you are clever^ grandson, skilful with 
the tips of your fingers. 

But why do not you eat^ Sampiirei ? 

Sam2nir€i — Bull is the bag made by my mother, the pouch made 
by my grandmother. 

And the remainder of the rice left by the army was a 
matfui j 

The fragments of meat five plates full. 

But it was all devoured by Lualimban : 

Yet still he W' anted to eat, wide open was his mouth. 

They fetched ten pasns of rice, and upset them into his 
mouth ; yet still he -wanted more. 

They got a chest of paddy, and poured it into his mouth, 
rammed it down wuth a rod ; but yet ho was not satisfied. 

And he proceeded to eat the gongs big and small and tlic 
jars. 

And all the goods of grandmother Manung were con- 
sumed, and the old lady wept. 

Klicng — You have also showm your poAver, grandmother : so 
have we : 

But do not be vexed at heart ; 

Your things shall all be restored as before. 

After their jokes were ended, grandmother Slanang 
departed. 

The solitary haiithii on the highland, the army marched 
by and was gone. 

The vanguard came to the hill of Jengku Lcngan like 
a liemiagan fruit in red-ripe bloom^ 
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The ridge of trickling rain like the flow of burnt resiin 
It is the country of young Sabit Bekait Selong Lanchong. 

His people go with the army, two of them claiming the 
foremost place : 

Tebingkar''^^ Laiigit Luar, Eujang Bintaiig Ensaiar, 

And Kariring Tambak Aping, Biijang Bintang Betating : 

These with Sampnrei and Sapimgga marched at the head 
of the army. 

They came to the rock of a thousand heights, the land 
of the cave tiger, 

The hill of Sandar Siimpit, the land of Ukit Peketuu 
Payang. 

Klieng — Which is our way, cousin ? 

I know not : hitherto when on the war-patli, I have only 
come as far as this. 


And Bangkok went forward, and growled like a Melanuii 
building a boat, 

Muttered like a Sebaru men upside down. 

And lo ! the w’-ay at once was clear and straight, 

A highway like the breast of the land turtle. 

Then began a rustling of the cardamom buslies, as the 
army marched by and was gone. 

They came to the highland of Jielaoipal eupse ; 

Where Tedai hung out to dry the tufted war-pluiucs ; 

To the level lowland where Chendan shaped the teni/- 
alan(j'\ posts. 

And the army stopped there and rested. 

Cut down the libas tree in the jungle : who of us will 
form a company to spy out the land ? 

I for one,^" said Sampnrei Manok Tawei of the mautnifj 
hawkbells. 

I have not been able to discover tiie meaning’ of “ Tebingtar and Kii- 
riring’."’ 'There are many words in these ancient Fongs, whose signification 
the present generation of Dyaks has lost. Omitting these two terms, the 
rest stands thus: *‘The "Wide Heaven, Young Shooting vStar, The Aping 
(kind of palm) Plant, Young Star Constellation.” 

t In the festivals to Singalang Burong, high j:oIe.s are erected in front of 
tlie house, having on the tops of them carved iigures of the rhinoceros horn- 
bill which is called by Byaks 
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I for another/’ said Sapmigga Bujang Medang. 
Kariring was another^ Young Aping, the sfar-clnster 
youth. 

These three went forward walking in single file ; 

And arrived at the house of Pintik Sabang, watcher of 
the spirits which cannot see, 

0 that is Sampurei.” Up they started and flung spears, 
missing on either .side. 

They fought with swords reacliing far over the shouldej’. 

This is the enemy/’ shouted Sampurei. 

And they fought wdth spears like the thumping of the 
boat-builders. 

They struck with swords as if cutting through i\ie p cm dan. 
bushes. 

All day they strove ; at night they returned. 

The Army — Well what news bring ye, ye who spy out the land f 
We could not find the way ; ” they reply. 

Army—- In vain we trust to you : 

Talk no more of the clever-speaking maidens. 

Cease to think of the pretty girls, as they totter going 
over the tree-stems. 

Klhng — Since it is thus, let me be the spy. 

You go with me, Laja, brother of the virgin Lantau 
Sakumbang. 

You also, Ngelai, Bujang Pedar Umbang. 

Let us three go alone. 

1 go with you/’ said Sampurei, the youth who never 
flags. 

And Bungkok rose up, and donned his coat of black hair 
all glistening, 

Over it a cotton padded coat, woven by Bunsu Rembia 
who rides the flood-tide wave. 

Slowly be walked holding to the wings of the swallow. 
Swiftly he ran, quicker than the speed of the gazelle.^^' 


^ A mystifying contradiction, specimens of which are found in other 
sonos, as when Ini lilanang gives this puzzling answer to an inquiry about 
distance. “ If y«.ii start in the morning, you will be a night on the way ; if 
“ start in the evening you will get there at once.” So above, Klieng 
spoke of the same house as long and short 
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And arrived at the house of Pintik. 

Pintik — O that is Sanipnrei. 
in i eng — Will you fight with me? 

Pfi?/?/.— Nay/l simply chose to have a bit of play with Sain- 
piirei. 

And Ihey came to the place where people bathe like 
tumbling prawns. 

And as the claj- was now dim, they rested. 

Lo ! there was heard a rattling giggling talk of argiis 
pheasants with shawls red as fire which burns the dry 
jtingle.'^^ 

They came to bathe splashing the water about like 
showers of falling rain. 

smell an odour of Sampurei;'’^ so said Biinsu Teclai. 
KHena — How can they recognise us ? 

Tedai — If Sampurei be reallj' here, his head shall be cut off 
on this tree-trunk. 

[And Sampurei rose up, and thrust at liim a spear.] 
—There are gadflies about, the day is closing in. 
Sampurei — 0 my mother I the blow of my spear he thought 
but the sting of a flv ! 

And they came forth and ascended the house when the 
feasting was at its height. 

Welcome, c.ousins ; come and sit down/’ 

And they w’ere given to eat, and were afterwards asked 
to sing the Pandonf/ song.t 

They were willing; so ran the ivord. 

Klieng — Ho%v goes the song ? [Whatever your skill ‘^suggesi.s 
said they.'l 

If so, here it is. 

“ Fell the nihong palm to be suspended (in other trees) ; 

Ivlieng and hiB friends are now Biippcsed to be near iioiiBe ; 

they lie concealed in amlmsk in the jiuiijk near iiib Isathing- plane. The 
“ arguB pheasant-R,” are women who come for their ablutions. 

f They come out of their concealnient, and proceed to Tedai's house as 
friends. A fesi ival to Singalang' Biirong* is being- celebrated. The “ Pandoiig 
m a trophy which is erected in the verandah of the house, and upon -wliieh 
are hung shields, spears, war-charms, etc. 
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Let it fall to tke earth in the middle of the road. 
'Fear and squeeze the heart of Tedai. 

Fell the nibong palm to be suspended ; 

Let it fall to the ga'ound at the cud of the bridge. 
Tear and squeeze the heart of Chendan/’-^ 

Tedai — Why sing you so, cursing our he ats ? 

Klieng — We are confused^ cousin ; our heads arc giddy 
will stop. 


And getting up they climbed to the upper room when 
they heard weeping* and wailing.^" 

0 the sorrow of my conception of Iiidai Sleiidoiig^ Iialf 
•• of the full moon. 

1 thought she would have W'on a husband. 

^'Who would shout like a ‘pa8iin'\ iu the attacking 
^^army. 

All unripe her father and I shall be used by Tedai (as 
a sacrifice) to raise the Pandong of the rhinoceros 
/^hornbilL 

0 the vanity of giving birth to Kiining Jawa : 

1 thought she would have married a man. 

Even a dmgoa-fly, accustomed to rush and strike and 
sting the ribs ( of the enemy). 

They cannot rescue her father and me who are to be 
killed by Tedai to make the war plums. 

And Hungkok seized the iron cage. 

They cried out, thinking death was near. 

It is I ; said Klieng Bujang Kanggong TunTgaug. 

^^It is I said Laja, Imothex* of the virgin Lantaii Sakum- 
bang. 

And they rejoiced in spirit. 

Klieng pressed them into a lump the size of a squirrel : 
Held in his hand they became as small as ^ pinang. 

He st{)wed tliem in his quiver, and only when arrived at 
home did he take them out. 

In tlie Tipper part of the house they* hear the captive father anvl 
mother of Tutong- wailing and bemoaning their fate, as destined by Tedai for 
a forthcoming sacrifice. They are confined in an iron cage, 
f An animal something like a dog. 
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They descended below. 

The army had come up, and Gheucliui knew. 

This is the euemy/^ saidTedai ; and fled carrying oil' 
his wife and children. 

Tlieii they fought with swords and spears, and the fol- 
lowers of Tedai were beaten. 

And all wlio lived there ^vere killed. 

It was midday, and the army rested. 

Sampiirci looked round, and lo ! half heaven was darkened. 

Arm If — O what is this? 

— That is lAclai's army : uo’y shall we have an enemy 
to fight with. 

Of the follou'ers of Tedai were fifty w^ho eoiild fly. 

And they fought hand to hand with vSainpurei^ as if chop- 
ping mango fruit. 

They burled their spears, as if poiiiiding on the loud- 
soinuling moitars. 

And their .strength wa.s all spent. 

Ill their iiioutli was the .sensation of the poisouou.s tiiha. 

Hf^ufjjurei — More deadly are these coiemies, friend , than freshly- 
dug 

AEore fatal than the pui’asite-eovered 

Never did I fight with foe.s like these. 

Forward came one of Tedai’s men, Bigul by nunie: 

Big was the end of his nose ; a vhtjiuprik fruit grew upon it. 

By breathing against any one, he blew him to the dis- 
tance of a hill : 

At each inhalation a man was drawn under his chin. 

Blit there was one of the followers of Klicng who could 
kill him, 

Puntak Seragatak his name, w)iu by burrowing could 
walk underground : 

Out he came and smote Bigul, who died by liis hand. 

Then Sampurci came face to face ^\'ith Tedai. 

And was struck byTadai from tlie shoulder even to the 
loins. 
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Forward rushed Laja^ and met the like fate. 

And many were slain by Tedai. 

Then for the first time Tedai met Bangkok face to face. 

Jilienff—Whtitis your title, cousin, when you strike the snake ? 

What is your title, cousin, when you smite the boa ? 

Tethi~My title, cousin, is the Big" Bambu, overshadowing 
the houses : 

Melanjanj cousin, is another with a branch of red-ripe 
fruit. 

KUeng — If you are Big Bambu, cousin, overshadowing the 
houses, I am Short Sword to cut the Bambu. 

If you ^veMelanjan^ cousin, I am Growling Bear, making 
my nest on the 2Iehinjan tree, making it cease to bear 
red-ripe fruit. 

Xiid. Tedai rushed forward and threw at him a spear, the 
beak of the white kingfisher ; 

And hurled at him a lance with double-barbed head. 

And pierced wms Bungkok in the apron of his wuist cloth, 

Grazed -were the ribs of his side : 

When off dropped the disguise covering his body ; 

Awuy fell the sweat-preventing coat. 

Then it w'as they recognised him to be Klieng, seeing he 
■was handsomer than before. 

And Klieng paid back : he aimed at him a sj^ear newly 
hilled with horn. 

And Tedai wms struck and fell ; and was seized by Tatau 
Ading. 

lie fell leaning against the palm tree of Bungai jSuiyiiig. 

Itlie/fg-^Tediira head do not strike off, Sainpurei, lest we have 
no more enemies to fight wuth. 

And the great urniy drew back to return. 

Hushing and rustling they marched along the highway. 

They filed through the gloomy jungles, sounding like an 
army of w’-oodmen : 

Through solitudes uninhabited, full of “weird sounds. 
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Those in front arrived at the house of Manang Kediii- 
dang Arang. 

There they stopped a night to inquire the way of grand- 
mother Manang. 

J. Manrmg — The road^ grandsons, iies straight aliead from my 
^ house. 

Sawptu'ci — You are only teasing us, grandmollier ; we shall 
kill you. 

J. 3£anang — Hold, grandsons ; I am simply joking and laugh- 
ing, talking fun with you. 

Then the ^lanaug brought a tub three fathoms lung. 
Afing — Yliat is that for, grandmother ? 

I, Manai^g — This, my sons, is to lower you down to the earth. 
Sampurei — How’' can that be large enough ? 

J. Manang — Large enough, my sons ; settle into it all of you. 

And the army rose up, and arranged themselves .into it. 
And the tub was not full till the army had all got in. 

And they were lowered liy grandmother Ifanang to the 
earth. 

It was the country of ‘Xgelui where the army found 
footing. 

Klieiig and his company returned to Tinting Panggan 
Dulang. 

This is somewhat curtailed in length ; ])ut to give it /// 
ecvtemo would weary the reader. Dyaks have a strong ten- 
dency to prolixity and circumlocutions, both in their ordinary 
conversation and in their folk-lore ; and delight to use a dozen 
similes where one -would do ; and to repeat over and over 
again the same thing in different words, apparently with the 
double object of showung the extent, of their learning, and to 
fill up time. This song of Klieng^’s exploit, if given in full, 
•would take nearly a whole night to sing, especially by a good 
Dyak rhymist who would amplify it with extemporal additions 
of his owm as lie proceeded. Sufficient is here re-produced to 
show the main points of the story; and to unveil the region 
of ideas with, -which Dyaks will amuse themselves in the vacant 
hours of the night. The singer lies on a mat in the very dim 
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light of the verandah of the house and rehearses the myth in 
a slow monotonous chant ; whilst his audience are sitting or 
lying around, listening to his periods, and commenting or 
laughing as the mood suits them. 

These songs of native lore would be more interesting if 
they contained references throwing light on the former history 
and condition of the Dyaks ; but I have found little of this 
kiiid to reward a search through many pages of verbiage, 
Tliis legend o£ Klieng's, putting aside the prodigies of "it. 
describes the life and habits of the Dyaks as we now see them : 
and the only gleam into a different past which it gives is the 
reference to the sacrifice of human victims, which probably 
formed a not uncommon element of their religious rites in 
remoter ages, 

I must add that the translation is as literal as I can make 
it ; but I am conscious of how much the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the original have been lost in the process. A perpetual 
play of alliteration and rhyme, and an easy rythmical flow of 
the lines are of the essence of all Dyak folk-lore : hut I have 
not been able to re-produce these in the English. 

J. PERHAM. 


Kote. — I append a few quotations from tlic Byak to illustrate the sound 
and measure of the original, 

Buduk di tikai rotan anyam leinautan indu, di Entigelam tanam tunsang, 
Duduk di tikai lelingkok anyam Lemok ti bejulok Lulong Bintang. 

Empa pinang puda ti bam lega nelagii langkang*. 

Pakai pinang kunchit ulib ngerepit niang tobawang. 

Sir ill sidok ti betumbok tujoh takang. 

Finra tusot ti ngeliimut takang kelingdang. 

When Bulan 'nenyimbang faints through violent exertions, two guardian 
spirits come to his assistance": — 

Angkat Bunsu Entanjing ari tengiching wong nunggang, 

Angkat Bnnsu Bemliia ari puchok tapang undang. 

Lain dl-teg'U enggo jeugku bunjok jari, 

Bi-tata enggo lala miiiyak angi ; 

Nyan kekebut di inggut tapa kaki, 

Nyaii kekebak di luuk tungkul ati. 

Balu angkat Bulan Hrenyimbang. 
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The tempest striking the fruit trees and houses is thus put: — 

Ribut inuput angin konchang, 

Buah niangka uda betagaug. 

Nyaii chiindoug cli siikong lamba inedang, 

Njau ngensifit cli atap jfuiiig jerenang. ' 

Ribuh apa til bangat nda badu, 

Ujan aim tu lain iida ifeju ? 

Klieng curses his enemies in a feu words half metaphorical half literal 

Tebang nibong begantoug surong, 
liebah ka ta-nah arong jalai ; 

Kebok kerok enggo atan Tedai. 

Tebang rdbong Ijegaiitong siirong, 

Rebah ka tanah phting jamban *" 

Kel)ok kerok enggo atau Cheridan, 


VALENTYN'8 ACCOUNT OF MALACCA. 

(Resumed from p. 138 of Journal No, 15 ofjune^ 


Upon hearing this, Mr. Mate lief, growled not a little at 
the Bandahara, and threatened to mention it to the King, who, 
he was sure, would order more troops at once. The King hav- 
ing promised him some l,20d men, Mateltef once more land- 
ed with 300 men of his own troops and 800 Malays, fortified 
a brick house, built a bridge over the river, and took the con- 
vent ; but a short time afterwards requiring some more Ma- 
lay troops, and the King having sent him only 200 men, he 
could not do anything else but try and starve out the town ; he 
landed some more guns to enable his troops, covered by some 
rough wooden intrenchments, to approach the town gra- 
dually, though they were still very much exposed to the 
fire of the Portuguese Forts St. Domingo, Madre de De(^s, 
St. Jago, and to that of the convent of St. Paulo. In the 
meantime, the Governor, Andrea FuRTiino, had been 
fortunate enough to introduce secretly into the place some 
people from the neighbourhood, whilst, a short time be- 
fore our troops had landed, two galleys coming from Pahang, 
had smuggled into the place a small detachment of 60 Euro- 
pean soldiers. On the other hand, many of our troops got 
sick, partly from overwork and partly from excess in drinking 
arrack and eating fruit; finally two vessels called the United 
Countries and the JErasmua coming from the Maas and arriving 
off Malacca on the 14tb July, brought relief to our troops. He 
now had eleven vessels with him, viz., the Orange, the Mid del- 
burg, the Mauritius, the Black Lion, the White Lion, the Great 
iSmi, the Nassau, the Amsterdam, the Small Sun, and the two 
vessels mentioned as corning from the Maas, and besides these 
he had seven sjnall vessels. Now and then were sorties made, 
some from the town, but without any result, neither did our 
troops make much progress, and there were daily many sick 
people among them. This lasted till the month of August, 
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wlien Mr. Matelief got the news that a strong Portuguese 
fleet was approaching. 

Ko sooner hud Mateliep received that intelligence than he 
gave orders to move the artillery bu'^k again from Canipo Klin 
and to re-embark all the baggage. Fsve or six days before^ 
having made a general inspection of his troops, he found they 
still numbered I/'200rneii, among whom were some B.2 woimJed 
and 162 sick. Yet^ lie sailed with these tro >ps on the 1/th 
August, and about iio:m fell in with the Portuguese fleet, 
which ha fired upon until nightfalL He found that the Beet 
consisted of 16 heavy galleons, 4 galleys, 1 caravel, and 14 
other craft, manned by o,754 Europeans and about twic^^ as 
many natives, with which it was intended to conquer Atjoh, 
Malakka, Djoh‘U.% Pahang, Pataiii, Ban him and Aiabuiri. 

On the IBth the NasBan, before she could wxigli aochor, 
was boirded by one oc the enemy's vess:ds, •whereupon the ships 
Orange- emi Middelbirrg Imstened to reli ve her; but in their 
hurry these two very awkwardly contrived to get entangled 
with each other. Alvaro Carvalho, the Portuguese V'ice- 
Admiral, perceiving tins, at once hoiirded the Jlhideldarg, at 
the same time Don Exrique pe Norimia's galleon boarded 
the Orange on one side wiiilst Don Duarte de (Iuerra^s gal- 
leon attacked it riglit forward on the bows. 

The Mmirithis. seeing this, went immediately for Don Duaet s, 
W’^henuipoii a fierce battle ensued, in which the Portuguese, 
as well as our men, fought valiantly 

At last the Mauidtius ^ set fire to Don Duarte's galleon and 
thus freed itself, but the Midddharg rcmaiiiiiig entangled with 
Ala^auo Carvalho's and Don Duarte's galleons, all those 
three vessels were destroyed by fire, thougii most of the crew 
of the Midddlnifij \XQVQ rescind. Alvaro Caevalho and 46 
or 50 of his crew, who tried to save themselves in one of the 
boats of the ^Iidddbnrg^ wmre all killed by the crow of the 
Orange; even Carvalho was not sparccl, though MA'rnLiEF did 
his utmost- to rescue him. Matelikf, who with ids vi'ssel the 
Orange had hoarded Dun Enrique he NoRiM-iAbs galleon and 
had possessed liiinself of her two flags, suniinoned liiin to 
haul down and to surrender. Nokinha, lowering his last flag, 
conveyed the impression that he was afauut to surrender^ and 
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by dint of this stratagem^ escaped out of the liandvS of his one-^ 
However, liis galleon had been riddled by cannon-balls 
and he had lost the greater part of liis crew. 

The Nassau^ was set on tire by her two Portuguese assailants, 
but her whole ercAV wcia^ rescued, save six men who IkuI been 
killed ill the action. We lost in this eogagemeut oif Cabo 
Eacliado, 2 vessels, 24 men killed, and a great many wounded. 

The Portuguese too lost 2 vessels, but they had about live oi' 
six hundred men killed, amongst whom were thefollowir»g nobles, 
heads and captains of the navy, viz. : — Vice-Admiral Alvako 
Caevalho and Fernanco da Silva, his relation; Duarte de 
Guerha, captain oi: a galleon; Diego Ortez da Favorra, 
Don Manuel Mascaiienhas, Manuel dT4.lbuke:rke, ..Sebas*^' 
TIAAN DI MiRANDI, AnTONIO DI SlLVElRA, Doil EnRIQUE BE 
Castro, Man itel be Mello and also two Spanish Dons qb 
board of tlie Viceroy's vessel. But for the rowing galleys, 
their loss would have been heavier still, for, assisted by those 
vessels, they were able to move about even in a dead calm. 
Matelief resolved on the 19th to attack the fleet again; 
weighed anchor on the 20th and got engaged on the 22nd with 
almost all his vessels, viz., the Orange^ MaiirititiSy IVUle Leetm 
(White Lion), Zivaria Leeino (Black Lion), .Erasmus and the 
Groote Son (Great Sim). 

But as the enemy continually retreated, our vessels were un- 
able to do them much damage. 

During the night of the 24tli the Portuguese fleet chang- 
ing its tactics, made for ours very suddenly. This produced 
a panic amongst our people at first, the more so as it w'as night 
more or less and thus our vessels got very riiuch separated 
■froBi'fcaeli other. Soon alter, however,;'' they ,, joined; .company:; 
again, and all ranniiig before the wdnd, the enemy had to gi've 
lip the pursuit, and returned to Malacca. With regard to the 
Portuguese commanders and captains of the navy and the 
size of their vessels, I have found a record of the following, 

Don Femlo tie Feriugafs ship of 1000 tons. [raFs vessel.) 

Dovb Martin FAIphonso •„ ,1100 „ (The Vicc-AdiaL 

Don Fedro 3£arenam ' 800 
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SebasHaan Soarez 700 

Don Francisco de Norinha 700 

Don Franciscodeiyoiomajor 700 

Antonio de Sonza Ftdcon 500 

Besides 3 galleys and 12 barges. 

The names and tonnage of those of onr vessels which were 
still left are the following, viz. : — 

The Orange of 700 tons (the Admiral’s vessel.) 


,, Gi’ooie Son 

(Great Sun) 

of 500 tons. 

,, Erasmus 


„6 J0 „ 

„ Vereenigde Landen (United Countries.),, 5-*0 ,, 

,, Mauritius 


« 700 „ 

,, Amsterdam 


« 800 „ 

„ Swart e Leeim 

(Black Lion) 

600 ,, 

„ Witte Leeiiw 

(White Lion) 

„ 600 ,, 

„ Ifleine So7i 

( Small Sun) 

« 200 ,, 

With these vessels, 

Mr. Matelief 

sailed to Djohor 


the 24th of August, and the next day he lost sight of the Por- 
tuguese fleet, which returned to Malacca. On the 13th of 
September, he entered the river of Djohor where the King 
came to meet him and welcomed him. 

Mr. Matelibf sailed on the 18th ditto to Eatu Sawar to 
settle several urgent matters, among wKich the chief was to 
hurry on the King to fortify his town (wdiich could easily 
be done, if the Malays would but wort) ; scondly to supply 
his fleet with provisions; in the third place to bind the 
King to send some prahus to Atsjien and Maiakka, to inquire 
whether Dutch vessels had arrived there, and finally to tiy 
whether gunpo^vder could be got somewhere. But the Ma- 
lays wanted us to fortify tlieir town, and gunpowder (even 
of the w’-orst quality) was not to he had for love or money. 
So Mr. Matelief discovered, that it was simply a \vaste 
of time to have any more dealings with this King and the 
Malays. 

Batu Saww is a town situated, 5 . or 6 miles up the river 
of Djohor, which is at that place very beautiful, broad and 
deep^ and has therefore a supply of fresh w^ater* The greater 
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part of the country is low, and the houses are built on piles 
alon^ the river. There are two fortresses — one called iiatu 
Sawa one Kota di Sabrahg, 

Bata Sawar is about 1,303 j)aces in circumference, almost 
square, and is fortifie 1 with palissades 40 feet hig'i, standing 
close together ; it is further provided with some iiileiior out* 
works. It is built on level ground, close to the river, 
a quarter of an hour^s walk from the nearc'^t hills, and 
the river could easily be conducted to the plaoe. Inside, it 
is thickly inhabited and filled with attap houses; but those 
of the King and some of the courtiers are built of wood. 
Kota Sabrang is about fiour or five hundred paces in circum- 
ference and also is almost square. There are about three or four 
thousand men able to bear arms within Bata Sawar and Kota 
Sabrang, though most of the people live outside the fortress. 
The whole of the land belongs to the King but that does not 
matter much, for if people apply for it, they can get as much 
as they like ; it looks very fertile and abounding in trees. Ad- 
miral Matelief gave the King several plans and good sug- 
gestions for the fortification of the place, but the Malays were 
too indolent to work. Hence, perceiving that it was beyond 
his means to conquer Malacca just then, and that thereby 
the first clause of the recently concluded treaty became void, 
Matelief begged the King to grant the Dutch a place fur 
their residence. The King gave him permission to choose any 
place in the country that he liked, provided, however, that he 
should be bound to fulfil the other ai4icles <>£ the treaty. 

The King on the other hand solicited of Matelief a piece of 
land in Malacca when it should have been taken, which was 
granted to him on proper terms. This however looked very 
much like selling the skin of the bear, befoi^e it had been caught. 
The prince furthermore asked for the loan of some hundreds of 
rix dollars, nay even one thousand, which sum he would repay 
in such goods as we might wish, promising at the same time 
that he would not ask for any more money, until the first loan 
was repaid. Secondly he demanded that the Ministers of the 
States should assist him against all his enemies, either on the 
oftensive or the defensive, and finally that, on his request^^ 
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t!iey should assist uhn also with ships, troops, gnus, etc,, and 
that Matelief slioiilil I'CToain there with his fh^et until the 
arrival Iruin Ilollancl »‘f the other vessels. Mr. Matelikf re- 
plied to the Kinji; that a thousand rix dollars di<l iu:t matter 
111 lie! I to the Biiteh, and that, as he (Mr. Matelief) did not 
care to have tliat amount mciitiniie.i in a treaty whieh lie liad to 
conclude fuF the Ministers of the States fie would give it to ijirn 
from his own private funds provided that the prince would al» 
low liiiii and his eouiitryineu to tiade in tiic country. So the 
prince withdrew this first clause. .As for the second clause, 
Matelief said tliat, the Ministers of the States not being in 
the habit of declaring war luir’ghteously, they could only ]>ro- 
inise to defend hini against his enemies, but, as fur acting on 
the offensive, they would never Join liim against 'any other 
flower than the Portuguese. And with regund to tiie third 
.clause, lie said that our vessels* etc., .should ahvavs be at his 
service.. The King then pointed out to .our people a pieceof' 
land 30. fathoms square. Mi\ 'M.atelie.f was very mueli ' 'asto- 
nished at this, and told hinu that though, it' would do for the 
p.reserit, we sli<,)iiid by and l.,)y require a mucli larger plactr 
for our trade in .bis cGontry. 

When the lung requested him to -reinain there until the ar- 
rival of other vessels, Matelief convinced him thatit w^as not 
in his power, as t'wo vessels had to go to Ilullancl in Deceiiiher, 
but that lie would certainly remain there till December, m as 
to piadect him as long as possible. . . . — , 

Thereupon this second and subsequent treaty was signed in 
Batu Sawar on the 23rd of September, it seems that about 
this time Bon Axdkea Furtabo de Me.vbo^a was succeeded 
as Governor of Maiahka by one Don Axtoaio de Me,xesez, 
a son of Don Duarte be Mexesez, late Yieeroy of India, but 
he did not feel inclined to accept the G-uverB.o^^liip unless the 
Viceroy first iiukIc peace with the king of Djohor. 

Our Admiral having received the uevrs tliat several store- 
ships, sailing under convoy of some Bn'tiiguese iiien-of-war 
were on tlicir wtiy to Malakka, left DJehur on ITtii October 
with the intemtion of attacking this convoy. 

Aixivirig near ^Jfalakka he counted 7 vessels, viz., the 
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roy^s vessel, called La Conception^ the best armed of all the 
vessels and eoiiimancled by Captain Don Manuel be Masca- 
RENHAS; the gaiieori St. Nicolas^ with 19 bra^.-? and 5 Iron 
guns, under the command of Don Feunando di Miscarexh^s, 
who had Ills brother Don Pedro with him ; the St. 

Captain Axdree Pesoa : the Todm os Saritos, Captain Don 
Francisco be NoiiiNiiA; the Santa Cnti, uulerthe coinmnncl 
of Vice-Admiral Sebastian Soarez; then aiiother one, the lar- 
gest of all the vessels, with Doe ihvULo be PoariiGAL as 
tain and one more, ni:ieh smaller, the St. Aatoato^ C 
Antonio be Souza Falgaon. 

By order of our Admiral, the vessels O^'anje. Oroote 
and Vereenifjde Landea wore to attack joiatiy one of 
Fortugacse ves:<els; wliilst our other vesseis had to 
the enemy from coming n-ar. They thereupon res 
attack in the night of tlie 21st the Portuguese Vii‘e-AdmiraPs 
%'essel, but a calm compclleJ them to postpone it till the next 
day. 

On the morning of the 2 2rid lie attacked the enemy in the 
roiuls, and captured the St. N’icotaSy which could not be pre 
vented by the Viceroy ; but by the carelessness of our people 
this ship got free again, though Mr. Matelief had already 
given orders to set fire to her. 

Jn the meantime, the Q^'cite Son, Swcirtc Leeuw . 
Maurithis had boarded the St. Simocm and after having 
captured her they burnt her with her whole crew. The Ef'nsmus 
attacked the Santa Cruz^ but was at first beaten back ; the 
Mauritnes then coming to her assistance, they jointly cap- 
tured the said vessel, a fine galleouof 11 brass juid d ii*on guns. 

Am.. mg the many Portuguem nobles wiio fell in this battle, 
were Don Feu nan do be Mascare'^has, Captain of the St, 
Nicotas , and his brotaer Don Pedro; Don Francisco e 
iNoRiNHA, Captain of the Todos os Santos \ Ba :tholome 
F.>nseca, Jorge Galacvx and Don I’edro be Mascarenh\S 
son of Don Geronluo be Mascarenhas. Ail 
oil EiiiN peans. and on thc2inlour people ■ 
gallc.ai, liio St. Shnnan, in wliieh tiiey seiz 
2 ir->n gaiiS, b,i)Jd ifes of gunpowder, and a 
.wine Riid orovisious. 
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We took in this battle 4 galleons, almost without a loss 
worth mentioning; the only deplorable casualty that happened 
being, that 75 men of our people (among whom were Klaas 
Janssdon Melknap, skipper of the JFiUe Leeuw, the super- 
cargo Jaques de Colenaxr, and the subfactor Hans van 
Hagen) who went on board the Santa Cruz with the 
intention of plundering, were Mown up in her and perished 
miserably. 

Three more ships of the enemy which ran aground were 
destroyed by fire. 

The whole fleet of this Yiceroy Don Martin Alfonso be 
Castro ^youngest son of Don Antonio be Cascais) which had 
arrived only the year before, consisted of IS galleons, 4 galleys, 
1 caravel and 23 barges, manned by 3,7 OO Europeans, of 
whom 2,954 were soldiers and 730 sailors, besides the black 
crews who mimbered many more ; and it was with this fleet 
and these troops that he intended to conquer the whole of 
Southern India and to punish all the refractory princes and 
States. 

The following are the names and particulars of the vessels of 
the said fleet : — 

I si — The Nassa Senhora de Conception of 1,000 tons, 
Captain Manuel be Mascarenhas, with 24 guns and 
180 Kuropean soldiers, besides a number of European 
and bhic'k sailors. Ou the 20th of October tliis galleon 
was destroyed by fire offMaiakka, either by Matelief 
or by the Viceroy himself for fear that we should do it. 

%}ul — The Sitn Sairador of 900 tons, Captain Alvaro 
DE ( 'ARVALHO, witli 18 guiis aud 180 European soldiers, 
hcsiclcs the Europican and black sailors. Mr. Mate- 
Lii p burnt this galleon ou the 18th of August off Cabo 
lOieiuido. 

Srd — The San, Kicotas of 800 tons. Captain Don Fer- 
nando DE 5[ascarexhas, with 19 brass and 3 iron guns 
and 180 S( Id'ers ; Mr. JIatelief defeated this galleon 
off Malakka on 22nd October, in which engagement all 
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the crew excepting 8 men were killed. The Viceroy 
himself ordered her to bo destroyed by fire on 29th Oc- 
tober. 

4^^ — The galleon of Don Enrique db Norinha, of 900 
tons, 14 brass gnns and 160 soldiers, captured by Mate- 
LiEF off Cabo Rachado on the 18th of August. 

hth — The ^anta Oriiz of 600 tons, Captain Sebastian 
S oAREZ, with 10 brass guns and 80 European soldiers, it 
was plundered and burnt by Matelief off Malakka on 
22nd October. 

Wi — The San Shnoan of 900 tons. Captain Don Fran- 
cisco BE Sotomajor, with 16 brass and 2 iron guns and 
IGO European soldiers. This was taken, plundered and 
destroyed by fire off Malakka on 23rd of October. 

7fJi — The Tod os os Santos of 800 tons, Captain Don 
Erakoisco de Norinha with 130 soldiers, this vessel 
was sunk wdth her w’-hole crew. 

Stk — Don Duarte be GuERRA^s galleon, of 1,000 tons, with 
15 brass guns and 108 European soldiers, destroyed by 
fire off Cabo Rachado on the 16th of August. 

9th — The Nossa Senhora de Soccoro of 800 tons, Captain 
Gutierre be Monroy, with 15 brass guns and 140 
European soldiers. 

10//^ — The Don Antofiio of 240 tons, Captain Antonio 
DE Souza Palcaon, with. 10 brass guns and 47 Euro- 
pean soldiers ; she caught fire off Malakka on 29th Octo- 

.-■•■.her. ; ■ ■ 

ll^^Zf — The Nossa Senhora das Merces of 800 tons. Cap- 
tain Don Alvaro be Menesez, with 14 guns and 120 
European soldiers. 

l%th — The galleon of Jacomo be Marais Sarmento of 
800 tons, 14 brass guns and 80 European soldiers. 

\Wi — Jan Pinto de Morais^ galleon of 800 tons, with 15 
brass pieces and 140 European soldiers. 

\4:th — Jeronimo Botelho’s galleon of 300 tons, with 12 
brass guns and 100 European soldiers. 
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15^/^ — Manuel Baketto’s galleon of 500 with 12 

brass guns and 100 European soldiers. 

IWi — The San Martinho oi 800 tons, Captain Don Luis 
Lobo, with 22 brass guns and 150 European Soldiers. 
This was lost off Manaar in Ceylon. 

17th — Captain Don Paulo db Purtugal\s galleon, of 
1,200 tons with 1,200 guns. This had no soldiers but 
many merchants and passengers bound for China. The 
Viceroy destroyed this vessel off Malakka on 29th 
October. 

18//?. — The galleon of Captain Don Antonio be Mbnesex 
(now Governor of Malakka). This vessel too had no 
soldiers but many merchants and pa>sseiigers also bound 
for China but was lost off Cape Comorin. 

One of the four great royal galleys was very badly damaged 
off Cabo Rachado ; 854 European soldiers, besides a great num- 
ber of sailors and rowers wmre on board of the said four galleys 
and tw^enty-three barges. 

In short nine out of these eighteen galleons were lost, a 
very heavy loss indeed for the Portuguese, who had bad the 
presumption to think of subduing the wdiole of India, with that 
fleet, whereas this siege of Malakka by Matelief cost them 
about 6,000 men. 

Matelief sent wmrd to the Viceroy offering to set at liberty 
all Portuguese prisoners in exchange for all Dutch prisoners. 

He merely requested a ransom for the Portuguese of noble 
extraction, to which the Viceroy made objections ; upon which 
Mr. Matelief sent him w^ord, that, if the Hollanders (num- 
bering but four or five) were not set at liberty that very night, 
he, would early next morning, issue an order to thx'ow overboard 
about two hundred Portuguese prisoners, adding at the same 
time, that probably Don Andeea Ftjrtado had given him 
(the Viceroy) such unreasonable advice, so as to make him 
despised by the whole world. 

It was decided by our people that a ransom of 6,000 ducats 
should be paid for the following prisoners, viz. : — Andbea Pes- 
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soA and Sebastiaan Soarez (both captains of galleons)^ then two 
cousins of SoARKZj then Joan Bravo who commanded the 
galleon of Don Antonio de Menesez, the Governoi' of Malak- 
ka, then one Don Fernando del Mercado^, a merchant and 
finally a priest. 

Admiral Matelief was not pleased with this decision^ for 
he did not like to introduce the practice of ransoming men into 
India, but it was carried by a majority of votes, under pretext, 
that this ransom, when distributed among the sailors, would 
make them in the future more willing to fight. 

When up to the 28th of October not one Hollander had yet 
come hack, Matalief convoked an extraordinary meeting of 
the Council to reconsider the question of throwing the Portu- 
guese overboard ; but whilst they were still deliberating, two 
prahus approached our vessels containing three Dutchmen, who 
declared that there were really no more Hollanders here in 
Malakka, but that there were still four or five more in the fleet off 
the N icobar islands. Whereupon the Portuguese were liberated 
and landed on the ist of November. One Don IIodrigo 

Acosta having agreed to take a letter to the Viceroy of In- 
dia in which he was requested to set at liberty and to send to 
Djohor all the Hollanders who were still prisoners in India, our 
Admiral gave him a passport for a whole year. 

About this time (the 12th November) Mr. Matelief order- 
ed the ship Kieine Son to take back the ambassador whom 
the Prince of Keidah had sent to him to invoke his as- 
sistance against the Portuguese, whilst he (the Prince) should 
attack them by land. Though Matelief knew that this same 
Prince had welcomed the Portuguese when they passed his coun- 
try and that he only came because he (Matelief) had beaten 
the Portuguese, still he promised him his assistance. 

He first despatched thither the Amsterda?n with the super- 
cargo Jasper Jansoon, arriving himself on the I9tli before 
Keidah. The King having warned him on the 24th that 
there were two boats in the river filled with Portuguese and black 
soldiers, Matelief despatched thither one galley and one bai'ge 
under the orders of Pieter van der Dussen who soon returned 
with only five Portuguese, who had left Malacca thirteen days 
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before and bad been chased hj Malay pirates. 

Matelief finding that this little King was deadly afraid of 
the Portuguese and that his help would not be of any valiie^ 
left the place again on the 27th. Super-cargo Cornelis Prancx^ 
who was factor at Djohor in 1607, behaved so ill in September 
of that year, that Fiscaal Apins was at a loss what to do. 
When Matelief, on his arrival off the river of Pahang on 
11th November, 1607, heard from the King that both the Vice- 
roy of India and the Governor of Malakka had died, he de- 
cided not to stop long and sailed from there on 16th. 

Fiscaal Martinus Apins left Djohor that year and in- 
formed Matelief that if no vessels came for the relief of Djo- 
hor, the King vroiild certainly make peace with the Portuguese. 

In December, he had also heard at Bantam that the Portu- 
guese had destro5^ed Djolior by fire and that Rajah Sabrang, 
who lived at Lingga, was strengthening himself at that place. 
Abraham van dkn Broek was super-cargo of our Company at 
Djohor in December, 1608 ; a month previously our people had 
captured, ofl‘Malakka, a Portuguese carrack. When in Janu- 
aiy, 1609, Admiral Pieter Willemssoon Verhoeven was at 
Djohor, he thought proper to give Van ben Broek the 
command of the vessel De Eoode Leeiiw and to put in his place 
super-cargo JACauEs Obelaar, together with the secunde 
or sub-factor Abraham W^illemssoon beRyk, the connoisseur 
in diamonds Hector Roos, with three assistants and some other 
people; at the same time he ordered the Roode Leeuu' 
and the yacht Grtffioen to anchor at the mouth of the 
river until the 1st of July, in order to protect the King against 
the Portuguese. Such was the course of things here in the 
reign of king Alawabbin III, who died in 1610, 

He was succeeded in the same year by Sulthan Abbxjllau 
Sjah, who was the i7th Malay king, the 5th of Djohor, and the 
11th Mohamedan king. This king reigned eleven years over 
this people, from 1610 to 1621, and but very few events of 
imtporanee happened during his Government. 

In 1616 he was reputed for being attached to us more than 
any other Indian Prince, for which reason he and his country 
had to suffer very much from our mutual enemy. 

He was succeeded in 1621 by Sulthan Mahmoob Sjah, the 
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iSth Malay king, 6th of Johor and 12th Mohamedan king* He 
reigned but three years^ and was then succeeded in 1624 by Sul- 
than Abbuljalil Sjaii II, who sent the princes Rajah Inbea 
Lellah and Magat Manchue as ambassadors to Holland. 

He was the 19th Malay king, the 7th of Djohor and the 13th 
Mohamedan king, and reigned 47 years, viz., from 1624 to 1671. 

It appears that during his reign the Empire of Maningcabo 
was subject to his authority. Our Company tried over and 
over again to build a fortress there (Admiral V eehoeven being 
the first one who did so), but they never would allow it. 

Though our first attempt to conquer Malakka (made under 
Admiral Matelief in 1606) bad proved unsuccesful, our 
Company, still hoping to be some day the rulers at that place, 
constantly gave their thoughts to it. The seventeen Directors’^ 
had previously given orders in 1623, to besiege Malakka 
again, but nothing could then be done. 


The hoard of adminisration of the Dutch E. I. Company consisted of IT 
deputies, three of which were deputed by Amsterdam.—The Translator. 



ON MINES A IN KINTA, P^RAK. 

IIE valley of the Kiuta is, aud has been for a very 
tivno essentially a mining* country. There are 
the district nearly five himdrecl registered mines, 
of wliieli three are worked by Ktiropean Companies, 
the rest being either private mines, /.p., mines, 
claimed by Malays, which have been worked by 
them and their ancestors for an indefinite period, 
or new mines, in other words new concessions given inclifFerently 
on application to Malays and Chinese. There are about three 
hundred and fifty private Malay mines, and it is with these 
principally tliat the following paper will deal. 

So far, no lodes have been discovered in Kiuta; it is, how- 
ever, probable that, as the country is opened up and prospec- 
tors get up amongst the spurs of the main range, the sources 
of the stream tin will conic to light. 

Mining in Kiuta, like mining in Larut, is for stream tin, 
and this is found literally everywhere in Kinta ; it is washed 
oat of the sand in tlie river beds — a very favourite employment 
with Slandheling ivoinon; Kinta natives do not affect it miudi, 
although there is more than one stream wdiere a good worker 
can earn a dollar per day ; it is mined for in the valley, and 
sluiced for on the sides of hills ; and lastly, a very suggestive 
fact to a geologist, it lias been found on the tops of isolated 
limestone bhuTs and in the caves ^ which some of them con- 
tain. 

This stream tin has probably been worked for several cen- 
turies in Kinta ; local tradition says that a very long time ago 
Siamese were tlie principal miners and there is evidence that 


^ Report on the geology and physical geography of the State 
of Perak, by lievd, J,' E. Tennison-Woqd, F.a.s., e.l.s., &c. 
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Tery exteiiswe work lias ■ been clone here by somebody ^ ' at a 
time when the iiictliod was cliffiirent from that w tiii^h is com- 
monly adopted by Kinta Malays at the present diy. Thera 
are at least fifty deep well-like pits on the Lihal hill, aver- 
aging about eight feet in diameter and penhaps twenty feat 
Meep, : ■■■■■' 

Further lip country, I liaYe seen a large pit wliicli the natives 
called a Siamese mine ; this is about fifty feet in diameter and 
orer twenty feet deep and its age may be conjectured from the 
virgin forest in which it is situated. Besides these, at many 
places extensive workings are eontinually ]3ronght to light as 
the country is opened up, and tliese appear to leave been left 
undisturbed for at least a liuiidred years. Further cvidmice 
of old work is fiiroished by slfd)s of tin <af a shape, niiliko 
that which has been used in Perak in the memory of living 
persons; and only a few weeks ago two very perfect curry 
stones^’ of an unusual shape and partieiilaiiy sliarp grit, 
were found at a (iepth of eight feet in natural drift. These 
may, perhaps, have been used to giind gi’uin. 

So peculiarly is Kinta a mining district, that even the 
Sakais of the hills do a little mining to get some tin sand 
wherewith to buy the choppers and sarongs which the IMalays 
sell to them at an exorbitant price. 

The Malay imirauf/ or uiedi(;iiie-man is proiiably the iulierit- 
or of various reomuuts and traditions of the religi’m which 
preceded Miihammaduiusni, and in the olden time this class 
of persons derived a very fair revenue from the exercise of 
their profession, in ])i‘opitiatiiig and scririiig those spirits who 
have to do with mines and aiiiiers; even now, although the 
Malay pniryfiuj may squcize a himdreU or pciha]>s two lunulred 
dollars out of the Chini'Se ioirtap who comes tt> mine tbr tin 
in Malaya, the iiiOuey is not prniia])^ badly in vestrd, for t lie 
Chinaman is no pfospeetor, whereas a good Alalay pamuif// inis 
a wonderful nose ® for tin* and it may be assumed that the 
Chinese towkap and, before bis time, the Alalay miner, would 
not pay a tax to the pawaug, unless they had some gn’Oiiiid for 
believing that, by eoiploymg Itim and %Torking under ids advice, 
there would be more chance of success than if they “worked 
only on their own responsibility. 
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ON MINES AND MINERS IN KINTA^ PERAK. 

The yawavnj being a person who claims to have powers of 
(liviiuition and otlier imperfectly understood attributes, endca^ 
voiirs to shroud liis udiole profession in more or less of mystery . 
In his vocabulary, as in tliat of tlie gutta-hmiters, special terms 
arc Used to signify particular objects, the use of the ordinary 
words being dropped ,• this is called bahCim pantang, ’’ 

The following are some of the special terms alluded to : — 

Bcr-olak ti.nggi\ instead of gajah — elephant. The elephant 
is not allowed ou tiic mine, or must not bo brought on to the 
actiud vvorks, for fear of damage to the numerous races and 
dams ; to name him, therefore, would displease the spirits 
( kardii J, 

Ber-olak ddjjor, instead of kitchlug — cat. Cats are not 
allowed on mines, uor may the name be mentioned. 

A tiger of enormous size called Bcr-olak is said to haunt 
Kinta. The legend about him is as follows : — A long time ago, 
in the pre-Mnhammadau days, a man caught a tiger kitten 
aud took it home ; it grew up quite tame and lived wdth the 
man until ho died, when it returned to the jungle and grew to 
ail enormous size, nine cubits ( has fa) long, it is still theic, 
though nobody ever sees it, it does no liami, but sometimes 
very large tratdes are seen and men hear its roar, which is so 
loud that it can be Iieard from Chem()r to Batii Gajah ; when 
heard in the dry season, it is a sure prognostication of rain in 
fifteen days’ time. 

Sialf instead of kevbaii — water-buffalo. The buflPalo is not 
allowed on the mine for the same reason as the elephant. 

Salah nama, of linifMi nipis — lime (fruit). If limes 

are brought on to a mine, the hanta ( spirits ) are said to 
be offended, the particular feature of the fruit which is 
distasteful appears to be its acidity. It is peculiar that 
Chinese have this superstition concerning limes as well as 
Malays; not very long ago a Chinese towkay of a mine com- 
plained that the men of a rival kongsi had brought limes and 
squeezed the juice into his head race, and furthermore had 
rubbed their bodies wdtli the juice mixed wdth water out of his 
Iiead race, and he said they had committed a very grave 
offence, and asked that they might be punished for it. 
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With ilalays this lippears to be one of the most important 
riil{\s, aiifl to such a leipoth is it carried that 

helarhdu'^ (shrimp-paste) is not al!o^yed to be brought on to 
a mine for tear it sliould induce people to bring limes as well, 
lime juice being a necessary adjunct to helachm^ when prepared 
for^ eating. 

J'iuih raii)puf or hiuyia instead of blji — tin sand. 

Alat or Al'dr hkiojj^ instead of tiJar — snake. 

Kniuj’A instead or Vtpa.d — centipede. 

Ikdu pideli instead of itutith , — metallic tin. 

It is important thtit the ^ PfU.voNf/'' should be a nuirkcu man 
as to pm'scnal appearance for tliis reason there arc certain 
positions of the body whicli may be assumed by him only 
wlien on the mine ; these attitudes arc, — first, standing with 
tlie hands clasped licliind the back, and secondly with the 
hands resting on the hips ; this second position is assumed 
when he is engaged in invocating the spirits*^ of a mine; 
tliC pawaufi takes his station in front oi the 
ipikunj, having a long piece of Avhite cloth in his right hand, 
which he waves baekw'ards and forw'ards over his shoulder 
three times, each time calling tl.e s])ecial haufK whom lie 
wish.es to ]U’opitiate, by name ,; whilst engaged in this invoca- 
tion his left hand rests on his hip. During the performance 
of any professional duly he is also invariably clrcsscd in a 
Idaek c‘oat. this noliody but the pcnraiff/ is allowed to wear on 
a mine. These attitudes and the black coat comprise what is 
leciiiiicaliy termed the pakei pawantp 

The professional duty of the patmnr/ of a mine consists in 
carrying out <.'ertaiii cereraoxiies, for which he is entitled tci 
collect the customary fees, and in enforcing certain rules for 
the breach of wddcli he levies the customary fines, * 


* About 1S78, the principal [unram/ of the La rut district, one 
Fa’Itaw Daw, applied to me as Assistaiit-llcsidont to reinstate 
him ill flic duties and privileges wdiich he had enjoyed under the 
Orang Kaya Mautri aiul, before him, under Che Long JWffar, 
lie described tlie customary ceremunies and dues to be as foi- 
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.\t the time of the opening of a mine he has to erect a 
geng-guJang and to call upon the tutelary hantu of the 
Jocality to assist in the enterprise. The fee for this is one hag 
(karong; of tin sand. 

At the request of the miners^ instead of a g^^ng-gnUrngt a 
kiipala nml may be erected, as cheaper and more expedi- 
tious. The fee is one gantang of tin sand. 

He also assists in tlie ceremony of hanging the anchfi iii 
the smeltihg house, his principal associate in this is the 
Fanglima Klian,'''' who draws the cmcha up to its proper 
position close under the attaps. 

1. Haw cotton must not be brought on to a mine in any 
shape, either in its native state or as stuffing of bolsters or 


lows: — He had to visit all the mines from time to time especially 
those from which tin ore was being removed ; if the daily out-put 
of tin suddenly decreased on any mine it was his business at once 
to repeat certain invocations (pzpVr) to indaee the tin-ore to re- 
■i main {liandalc di-fiililihalilc sagaya gangan viencjorang hiji). Once 

in every two or three years it was necessary to carry out an im- 
portant ceremony {piija lesar) which invoked the slaying of three 
buHaloes and a great feast, the expense of which had to be borne 
by the pemang. On the clay of the lesar strict abstinence 
from work was enjoined on every one in the district, no one 
might break ground or even puli up weeds or cut wood in the 
whole province. Further, no stranger whose home was three 
days’ journey away, might enter one of the mines under a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars. 

The pawmig was entitled to exact from the owners of mines a 
customary payment of one slab of tin (or $G.25 in casl)) per an- 
iiiiiii for every sluice-box {palong) in work cluring the year. 

In any mine from which the tin-ore had not yet been I'emoved 
it was strictly forbidden to wear shoes or to carry an umbrella ; 
IK) Malay might wear a sarong. 

The Chinese miners, always superstitiously disposed, used (under 
j\lalay rule) to adhere to these rules and submit to these exactions 
but since 1875 pa icang has found liis occupation and income, in 
. Larut at all events, gone. 

Ed. 
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mattresses. Tlic fine {k^ikihVh p&waufj ) is8J2.50; tlic ordi* 
uar}' pillow used by a miner is made of some soft wood. 

2. Black coats and tbe attitiide.s designated jniki^i 

may not be assiiuied by any one on tlie mine with the 
except io}i of the / Ilukv.m pawanrj, 

o. The gourd used as a -water vessel by Ztfalays, all des- 
criptions of cartlienw'arej glass and all sorts of limes and 
IcDioiis and the ouier Imsk of the cocoanmt are proiiibited 
articles on lij iocs. \ p 

Xoi(\—A.\\ (-‘cting and drinking ^'essels .slcjiild be made of 
cocoa-nut shell or of vroodj tlic noise made by cartlien- 
wnre and glass is said to be oi&iisive to the haitiii. 
Hut in tliC case of a; breacii of this ragnilalioii the 
. pammif^ would warn the oifeiuiers two or tliree times 
before he claimed the' fine. 

4. Gambling and {juaiTeliing are strictly ibrbiddeii on 
minesj the fine is claimed for the first ofibnee. [Hnknin 

5. Wooden arjiieducts uiust be prepared in 'the 

Jungle a long w’ay from the mine. ( fjlilJjQ.) 

The noise of the chopping is said to be offensive to the 
hantu, : 

0, Any breacdi of the bnhasa pifiduRy is an offence. (JIw- 
kum pawany^ 812.50.) 

7. Charcoal mrist not be allow'ed to fall into the races, 
{Iltfkifm pawany^ 812.50.) 

,.,., 8 ... A miner imist not weaiv and goto work on the mine 
iig another man^s trowsers. {HuhiM pawcaup one karony of tin 
sand.) 

Note , — This applies only to the smar Btluar bmulu or work- 
iiig dress, It is also an offence to work in the 
garment called sarony, ' ; 

9. If the ehipak (measure) of the mine is brokcip it must 
be renewed within three days. {Mukimi patmmy^ one bham 
of tin.) 
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10. No weapon may be brought within the four posts of 
the smelting' house wiiieli immediately surround the furnace. 
{Ilukuni p/VD'niy^ "til .2o.) 

IL Coats may not bo worn within this space. {Enhnn 

: ■ .1,2. ; These j;)osts ■ may not- be cut or .liackerL- { Ilulmm 
;,one'^;8lab of .till.) - ' r)-. " ' ;- " 

1 3 . If a miner ret urns fro m wmrk^ bnmjhig hack with h mme 
tin mnd^ and discovers that soincbody lias eaten tlic cold rice 
■wliicli he had left at home, he may claim from tlie delinquent 
one hirong of tin sand. pmnm<f adjudicates in tlie matter. 

1-1. An earthenware pot {nrhk) wiiich is broken must be 
replaced w ithin three days. vATJcZvo??. pawrug^ one karoag of 
till sand.) 

15. No one may cross a race in winch a miner is sluicing 
without going some distance ahoce him, up stream ; if he does 
he incurs a penalty of as much tin sand as tlic race contains 
at the moment, payable to the owner of the race. The pamng 
adjudicates. 

] 6. A kris^ or spear, at a mine, if without a slieath, must 
he carefully wrapped in leaves, even the metal setting {simpei) 
must be hidden. Spears may only be carried at the 
[Hukuiii pavjang^ uncertain.) 

17. On the death of an^r miner, each of his comrades on 
that mine pays to t\\o pa wnng one chtipah [penjnra) of tin sand. 

It will be noticed that the amount of the majority of these 
fines is .Si 2.50; this is half of the amount of tiie fine which, 
under the Inlay customary land, a cliisrf could impose on a 
nkigat for minor oiTcnces. It is also tlie amount of the cus- 
tomary dowu'*y ill the eo.se of -a marriage with a slave or with 
the widow or divorced wife of a rediyaf. 

The ]\Iahiy miner lias peculiar ideas about tin and its pro- 
perties: in the first instance he believes that it is under the 
protection and commaiul of certain spirits whom he considers 
it necessary to propitiate ; next he considers that the tin itself 
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is alive and lias many of the properties of living matter^ that 
of its own volition it can move from place to place, that it 
can reproduce itself^ and that it has special likes — or perhaps 
affinities — for certain people and things and vice-versa. 
Hence it is advisable to treat tin-ore with a certain amount of 
respect, to consult its convenience, and what is, perhaps, 
more curious, to conduct the business of mining in such a 
way that the tin ore may, as it were, be obtained without its 
own knowledge ! 

I append a vocabulary coD.sistiiig of a few iStlalay words 
which are mure particularly coiin'uded with mines and" miners. 
The language; is so susceptible of change tliat, unless a record 
is kept of such terms, they may, perhaps as the method of 
working alter, bo entirely lost, As it is, I imagine t.hat the 
majority of these woivls and expressions ( being teclmical ) 
have never as yet found their way into any dictionary. 


AmbU^ or Tanak Amhlf , — Tlie ore-bearing drift, Vydiieh 
Chinese miners cull kirravfj, 

Ambil (Jim 0)1 g, — The upper licrls of drift. 

AmlM g ah fiv , — The middle beds of drift. 

Amhil besitr. — The lower beds of drift. 

Amhil Aph— The process of sluicing after the tin-bearing 
drift has been tlirowii into the races. fSee 
hi 'par it, ) 

Tlte follow'iug is the order of tlie respective 
processes included under this term. 1. 
MengumbeL 2, Meloagga pmii, 3. Jfemr/a 
hala, 4. Bertnada, o, Ber-puaggitL 0. Ma- 
long, 7 Pamld (for explanation see these 
words). 

Aynpttng. — A dam. 

Anttk Kdimi, — Malay miners who are liable to pay a tax to 
the mine-owner. 

Ancluf,—A square frame V x 1' 6'''', composed of strips 
of split bamboo for the ioor and four pieces 
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of peeled wood for the sidcs^ — the propei' 
wood is k yu sungkei"^ because it has flat even, 
twigs and leaves which lie fiat and symmeti- 
cally — these must be bound together with 
a creeper; rattan may not be used; it 
is hung to the hdang hmnbong just under 
the attaps of the smelting shed : it is used 
as an altar, the offerings made by the miners 
to the spirits being placed on it. 

Ayer atm , — The system of using water-power to throw down 
the earth into the sluicing races, 

Ayer mhiggang , — ^Where 'water-power is not available at the 
top, but can only be, brought half w’-ay up, 
bark shoots being used. 

Ayer ktiak , — The system of throwing down the earth into 
the head-race by manual labour. 

Bihas , — Free of tax, thus the and pengirulii ketian 

each have one water-race bebam. 

Batang harikelian,—The tail race of the mine into which 
all the races {parit) flow; all the tin sand 
which reaches the batamj hart kelian is the 
property of the mine-owner. {StOi parit), 

JBatu adang , — Great wall-like masses of rock, generally lime- 
stone, which stick up and may alter the’ 
level of the bottom by a precipitous drop 
of many feet. 

Batu a?ytpar, — The bed-rock . (See tangloh ) . 

Bain kachau , — Small stones placed in a parit on the right 
and left alternately so as to create a ripple. 


Sepprii mngkei he-rendam like a soaked mngkei stick.” — 
Wlien the mngkei stick has been soaked for a long time, say three 
months, the peel comes clean away ; proverbial expression used of 
a person cleaned out.” 


En. 
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Batu menimgyaL — ^ISTodales of limestone rock appearing 
through the surface of the groiintl.'^ 

Batu saiaar, t — A line or row of rocks. 

Benting . — An embankment. 

Ber-Imit , — The process of lifting water or drift by means of 
the kedt. {Bee kait). 

Ber-panggul. — The state of a race which is fitted with the 
dams called 

Bertimda—To drive the tin-bearing drift sand — after the 
stones have been thrown out — down the 
races ; it is done by pushing and lifting it 
down stream with a pengaguh nimiblah. 
(See ambil bvji). 

Biji , — Tin sand. 

Biji analc . — Small bright crystals of cassiterite. 

Biji hang at OT hang ?js,— Fine slag and drops of metallic tin 
from the furnace. 

Biji ibu . — Masses of tin ore especially if mixed intimately 
with matrix. 

Biji mail , — Black diill-looking ores. 

Biji tahi . — Light ores, Avolfram, tourmaline, &e, 

Enhn , — A slab of tin. 

^ Chap ah. — A 'wooden plate for rice. J 


^ Also called because the miners meeting such an 

obstacle cannot remove it, but can oiity stop and stare at it {renong^ 
to stare). 

Ed. 

t Biiin ,scaY/r.-~ There is a legend about a himtiog party iii tlse 
forest. All the men were arranged in row beaiiiu' the jr,uu-e for 
game when w^aiig Kaloinbei liailefl them and tiuy 'were turned 

''"v.:.-,:'-' ■ ■ - A ''A' ..th:', , 

X The ordinary chapedc in domestic use is smaller than the ditlang, 
but in the imhies the larger platter is called chapak and the smallm' 
one clulanff. 
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Chukei senduk. — The duty or rent due to the owner of a 
furnace for the use of it. The customary 
duty wms, if the owner of the furnace was 
tlie owner of the mine that produced the 
tin to be smelted, two krtii of tin for every 
karotif/ of tin sand smelted ; if the owner 
of the furna(‘e was not also the owner of 
the mine, one kali of tin for every karonc/, 
BwjuL — A covered drinking-vessel made from a coeoa-nut 
shell. It has a small aperture and is fitted 
with a rattan cord for carrying it. (See 
situL) 

Basar. — A drinking vessel made out of a section of a cocoa- 
nut shell ; used as a food or water-vessel, 
Bnhirif/. — A round slightly concave wooden tray from 6''' 
to 2' 6" in diameter used for washing ore in 
the process called mekmda or meriaii. 
Bendulanrf^ or ph\iwp , — A small nearly oval wooden tray 
measuring about 1' 6" long and 9 inches to 
1 foot broad used for lifting the partially 
cleaned diift and ores into the during 

the processes called pandei. 
Entail or tanali entah. — The flat surface left after the top 
layers have been sluiced aw^ay by hill min- 
ing and ground sluicing. It may contain 
tin or not. 

It is still workable by the methods called 
Ubok and ludang, 

Gahin. — Pipeclay. 

Genggidang, — The |)]atform or altar erected by.the^?«?6Ymy at 
the opening of a mine. It should be built 


buttress of a forest tree out of which a 
small .round or oval tray may be fashioned. Bendulang is also 
used of a piece of metal inserted between the shaft and blade of 
a spear, 

En. 
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entirely oi^lcayu sunykei^ The M-ood is 
peeled, except the four branches which serve 
as posts, these are only peeled up to the twigs 
and leaves which are left on, about 4 feet G 
inches from the ground. At 3 feet 3 inches 
from the ground a square platform of round 
peeled sticks about 1 foot 3 each way, 
is arranged; one foot above tire level 
of the platform a sort of railing is fixed round 
three sides of the square and from the 
open side a ladder with four steps reaches 
down to the ground; the railing is carried 
down to the ground on each side of the 
ladder and supports a fringe of cocoa-nut 
leaves ( jariAipwn) . The wdiole erection 
must be tied together with creepers, rattan 
must not be used. 

Qelok. — A cocoa-nut-shell drinking vessel. (Patani dialect.) 

GHudei . — The tally sticks by which the feeding of the fur- 
nace is reckoned ( see mengiirnbiis ) made 
of bamboo, about six inches long. 

Hasil Kelicin. — Ihe duty payable to the owner of the mine. 

'J'he customary rate was one-sixth of the 
output for excavations { tebok Mid Itidany) 
and one-third of the output for hill mining 
( leris,) 

M parit, — The act of throwing down the drift into the races, 

Jari lipau . — A fringe made of the young white leaflets of 
the cocoa-nut palm plaited together.^ 

Jampi. — The incantation of the 

Kaiju kachem, — Small sticks stuck into the races answering 
the same purpose as baht kackaiu 


^ PoRBES mentions a palmdeaf fringe ” used in certain rites 
by the Kalangs of Java. ( A Naturalist’s Wanderings, p. 101.) 

En. 
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Kedan tangan, — A small fiat piece of wood about 5^'" x 3^^ 
and half an inch thick, used to scrape the 
the drift out of holes in rocks and into the 
dtiiang. 

Kait. — An application of the old fashioned balance pole for 
lifting water or drift from an excavation. 

Kait ayer, — The pole used for lifting water only, in this 
there is only one movement, a straight lift. 

Kait raya. — The description applied to lifting drift only, in 
this there are two movements, the first 
whereby the basket is lifted straight up 
from the hole and the second whereby it is 
carried round a part of the circumference 
of a circle and deposited at some distance. 

Kapala nan. — A stake of peeled wood ( kayu smiyJcei ) 
stuck in the ground, the top of this is split 
into four so as to support a platform similar 
to that of the geng’-gidang. Offerings are 
made upon it. 

Karang. — A term used by Chinese to express the principal 
tin-bearing drift ( ambil hesai'). 

Kavang gantang. — A term used by Chinese to express the 
upper and inferior beds of tin bearing drift 
( ambil gnnong), 

Kurong , — A measure of tin sand. The measure of capacity 
wdiereby tin sand is reckoned in Kinta is as 
follows : — 

Custom below Ipoh. 

2 chvpak pialb = 1 cJmpak ampai, 

2 chupah aw pat == 1 penjuru. 

6 penjuru = 1 karong anam, 

^ ‘‘ It is quite a common thing in Java to encounter by the 
wayside near a village, or in a rice-field, or below the shade of a 
great, dark ti’ee, a little platform with an offering of rice and pre- 
pared fruits to keep disease and blight at a distance and propitiate 
the spirits.” (A. IsTaturalist’s Wanderings, TobbeS; p. 103,) 
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Custom below Ipoh. 

Spcnjuru = 1 karong ddapaii. 

Eeping —li slab of tin; aiso a custoinarj weiglit. Sletailic 
till weights ' are : — 

10 /irtii of tin '■ •■==== 1 ringgit timali, 

Ampatrmggit (tima/i)' karong suku §3.75 = 1 kephg, 
S keping' =1 bhara. 

This kati should be ' equal / to the weight of thirty dol- 
lars. 

Ite/irm.— A mine'. It is noticeable that the Sakais call a 
mine simply pmii, 

Chinese expression ec|iial to the Malay tangloh. 

ludit (ikm\ — The upper two or three inches of mould imme- 
diately above the 

Lampan , — 4 process of getting tin ore by sluicing* in the 
bed of a mountain stream or in situations 
in the hills where water can be obtained. 

Liris , — To mine on the hills. 

Loinhong . — A term used of a large excavation^ a Chinese 
mine. 

Liidang . — A small shallow excavation ( Malay ) which can 
be baled with a penhnha ckuak, 

Me-malong , — The process of cleaning the ores in the long 
palo'ng ( sluice-box. ) 

Mdsak . — To smelt. 

Melanda . — To wash drift or sand from a river bed in a du- 
Jang. There is in Kinta a saying or proverb 
connected with this process. It is said of a 
person who takes his wages every day as he 
earns it;, or sells his produce as quickly as 
possible. orang medanch, dia kmidak 

makan hari iiii jug a 7^ 

Meraga baiiL — To lilt the stones out of the race with a 
basket. . 
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Me-longga jjarlt , — Having lifted the stones out of the small 
race, to drive the sand containing ores down- 

Me-rairp . — The act of lifting the rich dirt into the 

■with the (hflmnj pe-rayjj in the process called 
memMong, , 

Me-rum.—A word meaning the' same m m£4{mda, 

smelt tin in the Chinese fashion . (the same 
a,s puptft) , 

Nf(ik-ka helian, — (Lit. to go np to a mine). The universal 
expression, whatever may be the position of 
a mine, for going to a mine. 

2Ien.gimibei . — To stir the dirt in the small race in order to 
break up lumps and liberate the stones. (In 
Chinese mining this is called me-lanclmt ,) 

MengHmhi(s.—l:o smelt tin in the Malay fashion. 

Mengtimhus pdciiitar . — Tlie same, keeping an account of the 
ladles of tin ores as they are put into the 
furnace (by tliis the reliefs at the bellows are 
reckoned). Tiie account is kept by moving 
oiie of the tally sticks along a rattan line. 

Palong . — *A sluice-box made of a tree split in half and hol- 
lowed out. One about eight feet long is used 
in the process qAWqA mdmalong \ the other, 
five feet long, is used in the process called 
' , 'pu?idm,.. 

Pandei {memaudd ). — The final washing of the ores in the 

p ■ 

Pcoiclntr , — A spout of water "falling from a height on to a 
■platform on which is placed lumps of stiff 
eluyej^ dritt which it is desired to reduce; 

; or : -.a' /cascade ttovert : large;/ 
:;;:aTnpiigst:;,;’which:/nr8t- thrown 
: ■•■'v/// ,v^:fo;r thetsaine/purp^ 

PangguL— Small dams placed in the races to retain the rich 
dirt which is afterwards washed up in the 
long p along. 
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Pirnkm^ hiTok maia.—The period of mourning observed 
when a death occurs at a mine. 

I^fourning consists in abstention from work 
(ill the case of a neighbour or comrade) for 
three days, or, in the case of the death of the 
paicanf/y penghuhi kelmn or the feudal chief, 
for seven days. The expression is derived 
from the supposition that in three days the 
eyCvS of a corpse''. have quite disappeared. 
Oiiiiiesa miners have a similar custom ; who- 
ever goes to assist'-'in ' the burial of a corpse 
must not only abstain from work, but must 
not go near the mine or smelting furnace for 
three days. 

Papas , — To liftofl' the overburthen .-and. get it out of the 
way. 

Papas dengan ayer . — To get idd of the overburthen with the 
assistance of water. ■ 

Parit , — The small races in which the miners' work. All the 
tin sand wmshed up out of the jx/ri^Jisthe 
property of anak kUian they have 

paid the kelian, 

Pemkong [takong ], — A dam with 'a %mlve whereby water may 
be retained in a reservoir and allowed to 
accumulate. 

Pen-oJnihal \ — A digging-tool made of iron with a wooden 
handle. 

Pea-^ckubah kayiu — The same but all wood. 

Pengaguh , — A wooden spade with a handle similar to that of 
a paddle. 

Pengagiih nmnbMah , — A large description. 

Fengaguh sembat , — A small description. 

Pengayuh penyodok ov pengikis or sudij )^^ — A small imple- 
ment used to clean the spades with, 

^ Stidip . — A stick or spoon used to stir puddings {jnengachau 
doduT), It has a handle and therefore differs from the stick called 
huau. 

When working the tanali padi pengayuh ber-ubong or spade 
made of two pieces may be used, but when working the tmiali amhil 


miners in kjnta^ perak. 
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Pengayuh halang sendiri. — A spade made entirely of one 
piece of wood. 

Penimba or penimha cimak, — A vessel used for balings it may 
be made of bark, tlie covering of the efllores- 
cence of tl\Q pinmig tree {iqrih) or of any old 
tin box or vessel. 

Perasap, — -Half a cocoa-nut shell, a cup, or any other vessel, 
in which votive offerings of sweet smelling 
woods and gums are burnt. 

Pctaiar.— The ladle with which the tin is put into the 
furnace. 

Raga . — A basket. 

Eaga jtirong,—L basket shaped like a spoon with a tip cut 
off; used to take the stones out of the 
race. It serves the purpose of a sieve, as it 
lets the sand through. 

Raga sidik, — A basket of the same pattern only smaller. 

Raya tala, — A flat shallow basket used wirh the kail to lift 
dirt out of the mine. 

Raga relaii. — A smelting furnace. The Malay furnace is 
supplied with a blast produced from two up- 
right cylinders the pistons of which are 
worked by one man, the furnace is built 
like a truncated cone, on either side there 
is a hole and supply liopper to feed the 
slag, the charcoal and ores being put in 
the top. The hoppers are called palong, 

Eelau semut, — The Chinese furnace, without a blast, 

Relaii tongkaJu — The Hokienese furnace built on a stand, 
the foundation being three or four iron rice- 
pans (kuaH). It is iron hound, and supplied 
with a blast ; it will burn soft wood cliarcoal. 

Sikui. — A cocoa-nut shell water vessel like the dagul. 

Suak, — The source of a head-race, c.^., suak giinong or smk 
rMang. 


or tin-bearing stratum the pengaffuh hatang sendiri ami no other 
mav be used, 

En. 
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on;mines;:an eeeak. 


Smigka. — A receptacle in wHck to burn offerings of sweet 
woods and gums; it is made of a stick of 
bamboo about three feet long, one end be- 
ing split and o^Dened out to receive the 
charcoal : it is stuck in the ground near 
races and heaps of tin sand.* 

Simit or oneniiirMt.—THie process of. getting rid of the sand 
by driving it down the stream. 

Tahi diji.—--SeebiJi, 

Takong. — Adam, 

Tali head-race of a mine. 

Ta7iah(mibiL-^[BeBamhil). 

Tanah buang, — Drift which is not worth putting through the 
process of washing overbiirthein Equal to 
tanah papas, 

Tan.ah Ur is, — High ground which is available for hill 
mining, 

Tmah pacli, — Made earthy, immediately below the top inch 
or two of mould called hdit akar. It may 
contain tin ores or not. 

Tanah papas, — ( See papas,) 

Tatin guhtng,—The pawang’s fee for the ceremony of 
erecting a genggulang, 

Teka, — Laterite. 

Tekong, — Slag from the furnace. 

Tebok, — An excavation larger than a ludang, and which 
cannot be baled with a penimha, a kali 
must be erected. 

Tangloh. — The sub-stratum of earth or clay below’’ the ore. 

Tuan tanah or iuan kelkm , — A mine-owner. 

Tukancf wpi , — The smelter. 

A. HALE, 

Inspector of Mines, Kinta, 

* See No. 2 of this Journal, page 2r38. The derivation of the 
name of tins primitive Malay censer from the Sanskrit qanlcha 
(cpneh-sheli) has been pointed out (Malay Manual, p. 32). Eoebes 
notes Laving seen in a sacred grove in Java the remnants of sma.II 
torches of sweet gums which had been offered.'' (A Naturalist'® 
Wanclermgs, p. 97). En. 
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R Thomas Henry Haynes has commxmicated to 
the society^ through Mr. Noee Trotter^ a Yoeabiila- 
Yj of the language spoken in the Sulu Islands. This 
^ is printed vei^batim in the first and second columns 
of the following pages. In the hope of adding to the 
interest of this paper, from the philological point of 
view, I have appended a, third column, in which the Malay 
origin of certain words which have escaped the author’s notice 
is pointed out, and references are given to the equivalents, in 
other languages of the archipelago, of certain widely- spread 
words. The latter are given on the authority of Favre’s 
Malay Dictionary (Malais-Fran^ais). Dr. Montano, who 
visited Sulu between 1879 and 1881 gives a short account of 
the language — 

The Sulu language is only a variety of the Bisaya ; the pro- 
nunciation and the greater part of the roots are the same ; it 
includes, however, a larger number of strictly Malay 'woitIs. 
The Reverend Father Fredertco Vila has been kind enough 
to shew me a manuscript grammar and vocabulary drawn up 
])y the Reverend Father Eatllo during his residence in Sulu. 
It is from this source that I borrow the following details : — 

There is no special article in Sulu (as there is in the Ta- 
gul group of languages) for proper names. In (equivalent to 
ang in Bisaya) is employed both with proper names and with 
substantives; Norn., : Gen. sina or ni ; Dat., Ace., Ablat., in 
or sa, 

“The plural is denoted by the particle mha ; m hfda, Ihe 
horse ; in mha kuda^ the horses. 

^ Bappox’t a M. le Ministre de riiietmctioii pixblique sur xxne Mission atix 
lies Philippines et en Malaisie. Paris, 1885. 
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'The substptive and adjective, which are indeclinable are 
formed as in Bisaya ; ka-tapus-an, end, from iapm ; ka-usbLan 
mneritancej from mhci^ heir^ pa-mumukut^ fisherman, from mn ^ 
mukutima-tigas, from tigas, strong, stout; ma-Mggud, from 
nwggud, cold, cool ; ma-manis, from mcmis, beautiful ” 

“The comparative and superlative are formed either bv tli^ 
repetition of the positive, or by the word laU, more, or else W 
the particles deni and sinJ^ ^ 

“Examples : — maragao, good ; marayao-maraym, or mam. 
yao defiij better ; niarayao sin^ excellent.’’^ 

‘‘Ing karut mi asi^h sagua in yatto in labin asibi, in kaimn 
labt pa astbi tund. This bag is small, but that one is smaller 
and yours is the smallest of all.-’^ ’ 

“ The mode of expressing a verbal sense is that of the Bisava 
language. The auxiliaries to be and to have, expressed by the 
particles man, hay, aim, are very often left to be understood • 
h(vy IS sometimes contracted into y, which is used as a suffix' 
ako-y ma-saktt^ I am ilL Ikao rniskm nct^ yon are poor. Ma^ 
ram karabao ako, I have a great many buffaloes. The forma- 
tion of verbs, as mag-mmpan, to serve, mah-sasat, to counsel 
encourage, and the conjugations appear to be in eonformitv 

with those found m Bisaya.'-’ ^ 

“Pronouns and adjectives only differ from those of the 
Bisaya language m certain trifling peculiarities ” 

“The panditas and dates of Sulu can all write with ease 
Like the Malays they use the Arabic character with slight 
modifications. The Malays hardly ever use the vowel signs 
whereas the natives of Sulu never leave them out and even 
those among the latter who know Malay are unable to read 
works m which these signs are omitted. At least this is what 
I was assured of by the late Sultan of Sulu, who was the most 
distinguished scholar in his Empire.^" 

'ij. 1 ® dialect is spoken by all the Malays, or Moros of 
Mindan^, Pal^-an, Balabac, Basilan, the archipelagoes ' of 
Sulu and Tawi-Tawi and of the I^orth of Borneo.” ^ 


W. E. M. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

(SuluJ 
: 0 : 


a 

as 

a 

in 

soprano. 

a 

y? 

a 

33 

atone. 

e 


a 

33 

came. 

e 


e 

33 

ten. 

i 


ee 

33 

sleep. 

1 


i 

33 

tin. 

6 


o 

33 

long. 

o 


o 

33 

go. 

u 


00 

33 

too. 

u 


oo 

33 

soot. 

u 


u 

33 

j«g- 

ai 


i 


kite. 

ei 



33 


au 

V 

ow 

33 

cow. 

oe 

» 

er 

33 

infer^ or as in German. 

oi 


oy 

33 

toy. 

ng 


ng 

33 

singer. 


’^ signifies ‘‘similar in Malay.” 

T. H. HAYNES. 

Abbreviations : — ^Jav. signifies Javanese ; Kw.^ Kawi; Sund., 
Sundanese ; Bat.y Battak ; Mak., Makassar ; Bug., 
Bugis ; Day.^ Dayak ; Tag., Tagala ; Bis., Bisaya ; and 
Malag., Malagasi. 
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English, 

Ability 
Abjure, to 
Able, to be 
Abo\"e 
Abscess 
Abscond, to 
Absent 
Abundant 
Abuse, to 
Accept, to 
Accompany, to 
According to 
Abeam 
Account 
Accurate 
Accuse, to 
Accustomed 
Ache 
Ache, to 
Acid 

Acquaint, to 
Acquainted, to be 
Across 
Act, to (do) 

Act, to (plav) 
Active 

Admit, to (to a\ 
place) j 

Adorn j to 
Adrift 
Advice 


A 

Slihu 

hambiik 
kapandian 
tail bat 

makajeddi; makajerr 
atas; hatas 
bautut 
magwi 
walla cli 

mataud; mataut 

maningat 

taima 

agat; makibandban 

bihaian 

bilokan 

itongan 

buntul 

maVbitak 

hadat; biaksa 

sakit 

ma’sakit 

rnaaslam 

baita 

kilahan 

babak 

hiiiang 

panaiam-naiam 

b-iskai 

siiud 

daijauia 

anud 

hinda 


Afalaj, 

ka-pandei-an 
^taubat(^ r.)^ to repent 

atas 


trim a 


biluk-kan, to tack 


hitong-an 


‘adat [Ar.); biasa 
sakit, ill, in pain 
ber-sakit 


m ai n . Bat . ma ya ni 
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English, 

Advice, to ask 
Advise, to 
Advocate, to 
Affair 

Affectionate 

Affiance, to 

Affirm, to 

Afraid 

Aft 

After (place) 

After (time) 

Afterwards 

Afternoon 

Again 

Age 

Agent 

Agree, to (engag* 
Agree, to (to be 
friends) 
Agreeable 
Agreement 
Aground 
Ague 
Ahead 
Aim, to 
Ajar 
Alas 
All 

Ally, to 

Alike 

Alligator 

Alive 

Almost 

Alone 

•Also'": '''k"' 


Sulu. 


Malay, 


mangaiyok nasihat 

nasihat (Ar.), advice 

dumihel nasihat 
tabang bicharakan 
hM 

hal [Ar)^ 

ma’kasih 

ber-kasih 

batunanof 

f menunang-kan ; 


\ ber-tunang, affianced 

mambitak 

mabuga 

habuii 

mahuli 

obus veto. 

mahapun 

makbalik 

kembali 

omor 

‘umur (Ar.) 

w^kil 

wakil (A r.) 


e)maksurut 
f paktaimanghud; pak 
C bagai 
maraiyau 


perjanjian 

sumagnat 

hinglau 

haunahan 

per-janji-an 

maktuju 
makiput 
adoi; arui 

menuju; bertuju 

adui 

kataan 

makiwan 

sail 


b ualya 
bohe 

b 11 ay a 

apit 
isa Tsa 
isab 
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English. 

Amazed 

Ambush, to lie in 
Amongst 

Amok, to run 

Amuse, to 

Ancestor 

Anchor 

Anchor, to 

Anchorage 

Ancient 

And 

Angry 

Angle, to (fish) 
Animal 

Ancle 

Annoy, to 
Another 

Answer 

Ant 

Antidote 

Anvil 

Anxiety; anxious 
Any 

Appearance; 

face ; colour 
Appoint, to 
Apostle 
Argue, to 
Arise; wake, to 
Arm 

Arms, Fire- 
Arms, Side- 
Arms, to bear side 


Sul'u. 

Malay. 

^ heran 

heiran (Ar.) 

homapa; tapokan 
hamingi 


sabil 

f sabil (^r.), road; prang 
\ sabil Allah, holy war 

maksuka suka 
ma^s 

ber-suka-suka 

sauh; bahuji 
makbahuji 

sauh 

*ldbuhan 

labuh-an 

mogei; maas 
ibin 


m^ama; mabungis 

bingit 

haiup 

bengis, cruel 

buku 

f buku, knot, lump ; bu- 
\ ku kaki, ancle 

usibahan 

dugeign 


dawa 

/ d^awa {Ar.) plaint, 
suit 

senam 

obat 

ubat, medicine 

landasan 

landas; landas-an 

susah atei 

susah hati 


f ono-ono ; kaibanan ; 
\ qu6n-qu6u 

^ dagbus 

butang 
* rasul 
mak bichara 
bangun 
buktun 
sinjata 
takus 
miktakus 


rasul {Ar.) 
ber-bichara 
bangun 

senjata, weapon 
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English. 


Suhi, 


Malay. 


Apt ; clever 

pandei 

Armpit 

£dok 

Around 

maklibut 

Arrange, to 

pukat 

Arrive, to 

hauit 

Arrow 

bawang 

Art 

elmii 

Artery 

ugat 


Articles (goods) arta 

As 

bia 

As much as 

bihatutaut 

As quickly as 
possible 

^ sumut tuud 

As -well as you 

can bia raiyau 

As yet, not 

dipa 

Ascend, to (a river) sumaka 

Ashamed ; modest masipuk 

Ashes 

abu 

Ask, to 

assuwu 

Ask, to for 

mongaiok 

Assemble, to 

maktipaii 

Assist, to 

* tul6ng 

Astern 

habuli 

Astonished 

heran 

,:At ; 

hk 

At first 

tigna 

At la^t 

mihuli 

Attack 

tumigb^s 

Attempt, to 

sulai 


f pandei. Jav., Sund. 
X and Bat. pande 


^ilmu {A 7^.) 

( urat. Jav., Sund. and 
Bat. urat; Mak. and 
Bug. ura; Day. 
uhat ; Tag. and Bis, 
ogat; Malag. iizatra 
f harta (Sansk.). Jav. 

\ and Sund. hart a 


habu. Jav., Mak. and 
Bug. awu; Bsit.hahu; 
Tag. and Bis. aha. 


tulong 
heiran {Ar,) 
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English. Sulu, 


Attendant 

iban 

Attest, to 

saksi 

Audience(at court) mejelis 

bAbu; infih^n 

Authority 

quasa 

Avenge, to 

mans 

Awake, to 

jaga; battik 

Away (direction) 
Axe 

matu 

kampak 


B 

Baby ; child 

Back, the 

Bad ; wicked 

Bad ; decomposed 
Bag, a 

Baggage 

Bail 

Bait ( fish ) 

batri bata 
taikut 

mangi; manei 

hcllok 

karut 

arta 

tangan 

umpan 


Bake ; broil, to dang-ding- 

Balance; remainder kapm 
bagunp- 

Bale out, to limas 

Ball (wickerwork) sipa 


MALAY VOCABULARY. 

Mdlay, 

paksi,_ witness. Found 
1 Jav., Sund., 

C Day., Tag. and Bis 
mejlis(^r.) 

kwasa. (Sansk. va^a). 
Kw. rw«; Jav. d'rm. 

hmasa. 

Day. hvasa; Bis. 
kosop'. 

r jaga, Foundalsoinjav 
< Sund., Mak. Bucr 
( and Day. 

f kapak. Jav. and Sund 
(. hampak\ Day. kapak 


karong 

Articles.) 

fumpan. Bat. and Day 
C also . - 

dendeng, dried meal 


/sepak, to kick;sepak 
(. raga, to play foot-ball 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY 
English. . 


Ballast 

Bamboo 


batu 

patbng 


Banana 

Bandage 

Bank of a river higat 
Bargain, to \tawa 

(cheapen) J 

Bark (of a tree) ; Ipais 
skin i ^ 

Bark (of a dog) usik 
Barrel ; cask 
Barter 


t6ng 


daging 

pingaii 

ambong 

kabok 

maigo 

bunuhan 

tawak ; gaso 


Basin ; cup 

Basket 
Bat 

Bathe, to 
Battle 
Bawl ; to 

Bazaar ; market , patian 
(coast) J 

do. do. (hills) tabu 

Beach p&sissir 

Beads minik-mflnik 

Beak tuka 

Beam ; squared I 

timber , 

Beans ; peas * kachang 

Bear, to ( support) tulbng 

Bearonthe head,to luttu 

Bear on the 1 bilung 
shoulder, to J 
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Malay. 
batu, stone 

f betong, akind of bam- 
1 boo 
pisang 

tawar 


tong 

dagang, trade 
("pinggan. Found also 
\ in Jav., Sund., Bat., 
( Day., Tag. and Bis. 


f bunoh, to kill ; bunoh • 
\ an, slaughter 


C pasisir, coast. Jav. and 
\ Sund. also 
r mani; manik. Jav. 

\ mani 

per-sagi, squared 

kachang _ 

{See Assist.) 
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English^ 


Sulu. 


Malay, 


Bearontheback^to baba 

Bear in the arms, to piepie 

Bear, inthe arms, 1 , ai a 
to (carry) ’ 

Bear children, to mikanak 
Bear fruit, to makbunga 

Beard pongut 

Beat, to ( thrash) pug pug 
Beat, to (overcome) sumaug 

( mMaivau : marai- 


t yau 

* sebab 

* jadie 
unut 
lasubing" 


Beautiful 

Because, 

Become, to 
Beef 
Beetle 
Bedstead; dais ; 

raised place ; j ^ 
Before ( place ) 

Before (time ) 

Before the wind 
Beg, to ( ask ) 

Behind 

Believe, to ( trust ) perchaiya 
Believe, to (think ) pikil 
Bell biktmg 

Belly tian 

Below ; under habSwah 


muna 

mi^k4ona daing 
angin “’bull 
pongais 
habuli 


fbibit, to 
X hands 


carry In the 


Belt 


kandit 


ber-anak 
ber-bunga 
janggut , 


sebab 

jadi 


angin belakang 


perchaya 

pikir 


bawah 

“kandit, an ornamental 
belt. Jav. kendit^ a 
waist-band worn by 
women; Sund.;^(?j^^//, 
a string worn round 
the waist by women 
as a charm ; Bat. gon- 
dit, a child’s orna- 
mental belt of coral 
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English. 

Beside 
Best 
Bet, to 

Betel-leaf ( sirih) 
Betel-nuts, buds 
do,, green 
do., red 
Betrothed 
Between 

Beware, to 

Beyond ; there 
Big ; large 
Bind, to 

Bird 

Bit ( for a horse) 

Bite, to 

Black 

Blade 

Blame, to 

Blanket 

Blaze, to 


Blind 

Blister (in mother- 
o’pearl shells) 


Sulu. 

in sipak 

madaiyau 

tauhan tuiid 

buyuk 

bagaibai 

bunga 

bunga polah 

tuningan 

hagitong 

j%a jaga 

dito 

dakolah 

hiikut 


manuk 


kakan 

kumutkut 

hitum ; itum 

silap 

sak 

sieum 

malaga 


%{ita 

j haiok 

duguk 


Malay, 


bunga, flower 


f jaga, to be awake, to 
take care 


f manuk. Occurs also 
\ in Jav. and Sund. In 
i Bat., Tag., and Bis. 
manuk signifies fowl . 
kang ; kakan g 

hi tarn ^?/'itam 

shak {Ar.) suspicion 

C melara, melarat, to 
3 extend, spread. Jav. 
1 larut; Bat. rarat; 
Mak. lara 

{ buta. Viw.wuia; Sund. 
wuta; Mak. buta; 
Bug. uta; Bis. bota 


darah. Jav. and 

rah; Bat. daro; Mak, 
rara; Bug. dara; 
Day. daha; Tag. and 


Blood 
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English, 


Sulu* 


Malay. 


Blood, of noble 

pankat 

pangkat, rank 
rsunting. Jav. and Day, 


sumping 

sumping; Sund.j Bat. 
and Tag. sunling; 

Blossom 

' Mak. simtm^, a 
champaka blossom ; 
Bis. so7ttingy of 

aflow^er 




'"puchuk, shoot. Jav. 

Blossom (bud) 

\ 

pusud < 

( 

^ and Sund. ptichuk; 

1 BbX, pusut] Mak. pu- 
. chu 

Blow, to (with 
the month ) 

Sund. 

1* tiup < tiitp; 

^ C hoy op 

Blowpipe 

sumpitaii 

sumpitan 

Blue 

rbiru. Jav. biru; Day. 
biru;bilu 1 y 


i 

' babi. Jav., Sund. and 


1 

Bat. bahi; Mak. and 

Boar ; pig 

babul 1 

Bug. bawi; Day. ba- 
boi; Tag. and Bis. ba- 
, hong 


Board ( wood ) 

digbie 


Boat; canoe 
( outrigged ) 

^ sakaian 

goba 

Boat ( dug out ) 

gubang 

Boat 

dapang 


Boil, to 

tugna 


Boiling 

bukM 


Boil, a 

bautut 


Bold; brave 
Bone 

ma'^-issak 
bokuk ; bukoeg 

y 

i 

' surat. Jav. i'iiVY//; Sund. 



Bat. and Day. surat; 

Book 

surat -1 

Mak. and Bug. 


Tag. and Bis. sulator 
solat; Malag. surata 
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English, 

Sulu, 

Malay. 

Booty 

rampasan 

rampas-an 

Booty, to seek ; J 
to plunder 

makrampas 

f me-rampas-kan. Jav., 
< Sund. and Day. ram- 
L pcis 

Border 

higat 


Bore, to 

barenihan 


Bore the ears, to 

tugsukan bolah 

bolMi 

Borrow, to 

mous 


Bosom ; breast 

duduk 

f dada. Jav. and Sund. 
\ dada; Tag. dlbdib 



rkacha, glass. Occurs 

Bottle 

kachli 

4 also in Jav., Sund., 
Mak., Bug. and Day. 

Bottom (of a box) btilik 




rpanah. Jav., Sund. and 

Bow (for arrows) 

pan ah 

3 Day., panah ; Mak., 

) ; Tag. and Bis., 



pana.j arrow 

Box 

belulang 

f belulang, a hide. Jav., 
k walulang 

Boy 

an&k issak ; bata 



Bracelet 


Brackish ; salt 


glang 


Brand ( mark ) tanda 


Brand (seal) 

.'"Brass'"'; ■ ■ 


chap 

tumbagMi 


3 gelang ; Bst.^golang ; 
i Mak ,, gal la ng ; T ag._, 
L galang 

r asin, masin. Jav., 

A Sund., Day., Tag. 
i and Bis., asm; Bat. 
ansin 

r tanda, Jav. tonda ; 

) Sund.^ Bat., Mak., 
1 Day., Tag. and Bis. 
tanda. 

f chap. Occurs in Jav,, 
\ Sund. and Day. 
r tembaga. Occurs in 
< Jav., Sund., Bat., 
Mak., Tag. and Bis. 
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English, Sulu. Malay. 


Break, to 

bug-bug 

1 

f pindah, to remove. 

Break a promise, to pindah 

5 Occurs in Jav., Sund. 


1 

and Day. 

Break of day 

subu subu 

subh (^r.) dawn 

Breakers ; surf 

ma-41un 


Breath 

nafas 

1 

nefas (Ar.) 

angin. Jav., Sund. and 


1 

j Bat., angm; Mak. and 

Breeze ; wind 

an gin ^ 

j 

Bug., anging; Tag. 

[ and Bis. hangin; 


1 

^ Day., angin^ storm 

Breeze, Land- 

angin dain ha higat 


Breeze, Sea- 

angm dain ha laut 


Bride 

f pandala ; pergy^ntin pengantin. Same in 

b babai 

Jav. and. Sund. 

Bridegroom 

pergyantin issak 

'"jambatan, titi-an. 

Bridge ; wharf 

\ 

jambatan ; taitian 

( 

1 Sund., jambatan ; 

1 Mak. and "Bug. jam- 
batang 

kang, kakang, bit 

Bridle 

kakan 



C chahaya. Jav., chahya; 

Bright ; shining 

chahia 

< Sund,, chahaya and 
(, chaya ; Mak., chaya 

Bright ; clear 

ma'sawah 

Bring, to 

dahan 


Bring up, to (a 
child) 

^ palihara 

C pelihara and piyara. 
^ Jav,, piyara 

Brisk; active 

biskai 

Brook 

sowah 

1 

suwak, a creek 

C sapu, sweep; peniapu, 

) broom. Jav., Sund. 

) and Mak., sapu ; 

Broom 

Brother (elder) 

sapu 

1 

Day., sapo 

makulong 
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English. Sulu. 


Brother (ordinarily) kaka 

BrotherCyounger,-) 

also relation) J ^ 

Bucket bildi 

Buffalo, Water- karbau 

Bug (bed) blinking 

Build„ to (a house) hinang bai 


Bull 

Bullet 

Bundle 


Burn, to 
Bury, to 


sapie 

pdnglo 

*bungkus 


sunuk ; m&ksunuk 
kuboran 


Burying-place ; I* 
grave, j 

do. (ancient) * kramat 

Bushes katian 


Business 


kreja 


Malay, 

kakak, elder brother 
or sister. Jav., ka- 
kang ; Kw.^ Sund., 
Mak., Bug.andTag., 
kaka ; Bat., haha ; 
Day., kaka and aka 


Hindustani, baldi 

{ kerbau. Jav. and 
Sund., kebo; Bat., 
hcrbo^Vyis,, kalabao. 


r sapi. Occurs also in 
< Jav., Sund., Mak.and 
( Day. 

peluru. Fort,j^elou?'o, 
f bungkus. Jav., wung- 
\ kas ; Sund. and Day,, 
j b'ungkiis ; Mak., 

^ bungkuszi ; Tag., 

\ tongkos; Bis, hoztgkos; 
I Bat., bungkus^ hand- 
{ kerchief 


{ kubur {Ar.). Jav. and 
Day. kubur\ Mak., 
kuburii 

C keramat, sacred, a 
\ sacred place 

rkarja (Sansk. karya), 
y Kw., karya ; Sund.; 
1 kariay festival ; Bat., 
horja^ festival. 
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English. 

Sulu, 

Malay. 

But 

butmaian 

"tandok, menandok. 

Butt, to (like 
cattle) 

l-tandok ; ma^tindok-< 

Sund.and Bat., tan- 
' duk ; Mak. and Bug., 


( 

tanru. 

Butterfly 

kaba-kaba 

kupu-kupii 

Button 

tambuku 

Buy 

mi ; bi 


By 

By, to put (pre-" 

iv4n 

I'hitau 


serve) j 


By and by 

tagat-tagat 



C 


Cabung palm 

>daun toak 

^ tuak, palm-toddy. 

(leaf for ciga- 

1 Bat., tuak ; Sund., 

rettes) 

) ^ ( 

^ tuak^ name of a tree 

Cake 

bang-bang 

i 

" betis. we^itis ; 


1 

, the thighs; Sund. and 

Calf (of the leg) 

bitis ^ 

{ 

Bat., bitis; Mak., 

' bitisi; Bis.^bitiis; 
s Malag., witsi 

Calico 

gaja hilau 

Call, to 

tawak 


Calm; smooth 

linau ; malinau 


Can (able) 

makajeddi 


Candle 

Imsok 


Cane (rattan) 

wai 



ftongkat. Jav., jung- 



kat ; Sund., tektek ; 



Bat., tnngkot ; Mak. 
and Bug,, takkang ; 

Cane, Walking- 

tongkat -< 

Day-ytongket; Tag., 
tongkoTy a stick, 
songkody a hooked 
stick; Bis., tongkod 



and songkod 
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Malay. 




English, Stila. 


Cane^ Sugar- 

\Caniion 

.Caanot 


tebu 


ispir 

di-na-makajeddi 


Cap {percussion) kfep 
Capacious moak 

Capacity (talent) * ikal 
Cape; promontory tanjdng 

Capital (resources) pohon 


Captive. 


tAwcinaa 


Care; anxiety 

Care; diligence;”)^ 
seek a living j 


susa 


usfiha 


r tebu. Jav.j telni ; Bat., 
\ tabu; Mak. and Bug,, 
i tabu; Tag., tubo; 
C Bis., toho 


C (The Malays also use 
4 the English word 
C corrupted.) 

muat, to load 
C ^akal, (/^r. ). Jav., 
< Sund, and Day., 

C akal; akala 


Care, to take j%a-jaga; jagahan 

Care of, to take kumitak; palihS.ra 

Cargo luanan 

Carpet ^parmidini 

Carriage (vehicle) karusan 


Carry, to 


tanggong 


pohon. Sund. 

\ chief, elder; Mak., 
) paong ; Day., ; 
Tag., pohonan, capi- 
tal ; Bis., pohon^ to 
open a business 
Ctawan, tawan-an. 

4 Jav., Bat. and Day., 
C fa want 

f susah. Jav., Sund. 
4 and Day., susah; 
C Bat. and Mak., susa 
f usaha. [See Indus- 
b trious) 
jaga. 
pelihara. 


r per-medan-i (from 
4 Pers. or Hind, me- 
C dan?) 

(carosse?) 

f tanggong. Jav., ta?zg- 
A insufficient. 

J Occurs also in Sund., 
Bat,, Mak. and Day. 
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English. 

Stilu. 

Cartridge 

kMauchuchiik 

Cartridge-pouch 

aba-dba 

Cascade 

busai 

Case; circum- 
stance 

^ hal; parkara 

Case (for trial) 

bichAra 

Cash (Chinese 
coin) 

j-kusing 

Cask; barrel 

tong 

Cast off, to (a rope)bugit 

Cast away, to bugit 

Cat 

kuting 

Catch hold of, to 
(a bough with 
a pole) 

. "|•kumaput 

Catty (i^ lbs) 

* kati 

Caution, to 

makhindok 

Cause; reason 

^ sebab 

Cavity 

* lubang 


Malay. 


r abah-abah, harness, 
j yoke. Jay,, ahahan; 
L SuncL, abah-ahah 

r ffial (Ar.) perkara. 
j Jav., y^rakara ; 

( Sund., perdiara 
r bichara. Jav., 2tnkl^a^ 
J ra^ to discuss; SuncL^^ 
) picliara, a suit; 

U .y bichara 


{ tong. (Dutch ton ?) 
-< Jav., Sund. and 
L Mak., ton^ 


r k uch i ng. Jav. , ku - 

ch ing; S u ii d . , n ch ing; 
(. Bat., hosing 


C kati. Bat., kati ; Jav., 
Sund., xMak., Da}'. 
(. and Tag., kati 


r sebab [Ari). Occurs 
j in Jav., Sund. and 
) Day.; saba, in Mak. 
and Bug, 

rlobang. Jav., luwang] 
\ Bat., iubaaigi Mak., 
] lobang ; Dav., lo~ 
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mi) 


Efigi ish . 


Suhi. 


Malay, 


Cede, to 

sercihkan 

Ceiling 

Celebrated 

lohor 

meshur 

Centipede 

laipan 

Centre 

tengah 

Certain; sure 

tanto 

Chaff (of grain) 
Chagrin 

Chain 

Chair 

Chalk; lime 

apa 

susa hatei 

bilangu 

sea 

ban kit 

Change, to 

ubah 

Change dress, to 

ganti tamungan 

Change one’s 
house, to J 

Chapter 

> pindah 
pasha! 


C se rah -kan . J av . a n d 
Sund., srah ; Mak.^ 
sarL\: Day.^ sarah 


I 


mashur (/-Ir. ) 
riipan. Bat.^ I Ip an; 

< Tag. and Bis.^ olahi- 
y pan 

f'tengah. Jav. and 
Suncl._, fengaJi ; Bat. , 
tonga; jMak. and Bug.,' 
tang a; Day., tengah, 
-<( some people ; Tag., 
tang- ( in composi- 
tion, as tang-hall^ 
mid-day ); Bis., ton- 

tentu. Bat., tontu ; 
Jav., famtu ; Mak., 
Sund, and Day., 
tantu ; Tag. and 
Bis., ianto 

susah hati. 


Tub ah. Jav., oivah ; 

) Sund. and Day., 
i obah ; Bat., %iha ; 

U Malag., wi-ozva 

{ ganti, change. Jav., 
Sund ., Day . and T ag., 
ganti Bat., ganti; 
f pindah. Occurs in Jav., 
C Sund. and Day. 
fasal ( A r.) 
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English, 


Suhi, 


Character (letter) ^ huruf 


Malay, 
huruf [Ar,) 


Charcoal ; coal 

buling 

j 

^ harga. Jav. and Day., 

Charge ; cost ; 

> halga 

j rega ; Sund. and 
Bat., harga; Mak., 

price 

j 

1 

1 angga ; Tag. and 
c Bis., halaga 

Charity 

zaka j 

^ zakat (/fr. ). Jav., 

^ jakat ; Mak., saka 


( 

"peta. Sund., peta ; 

Chart ; map 

pat<\ -< 

Bat., pat a ; Mak., 
patfa 

Chase, to 

panhut 



C morah. Jav., Sund., 

Cheap 

nioheif 

and Day., inurah;. 

' Bat., miira ; Tag., 


( 

mora 

Cheat, to 

„ . f tipu. Sund. and Day., 

" *■•'1'“ 1 tipu 

Cheerful ; merry 

senang hatei 


Chest ; breast 

dagha 

dada 

'me-niamah. Jav. and 

Chew, to 

m^mamah “j 

Sund., nianiak ; Bat. 
^ and Mak., mama 

Chief, a 

f pangliina; tau dako- 1 

lah ] 

• pangliina 

Child 

'' anak; bata-bata 

anak. Bis., hat a 

Child (first born) 

anak sulong 

1 

anak bongsu. Sund., 
biuigs 2 t ; Bat., pa?i- 

Child (last born) 

anak bongsu 

S 22 j the lowest pari 
of the back ; Mak., 


/ 

hit n glut ; Tag., bong- 


so 


Child, With 
(pregnant) 


her us 


f Dr. MoifTAKO giyes mimi as tlie Siilti word for cheap.'’ 
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Elyi^lish^ Sulu% 

o .. 


Chillies 

larah; uvi toad 

Chisel 

sankap 

Chopper 

utab 

Choose, to 

pn^k t 

Chop, to 


Christ 

^ Nabi Isa 

Church 

lingar 

Cigarette 

sigarellio 

Cinnamon 

mana 

Circumcise, to 

barsunat 

Citron ; lemon 

liman 

Claw, a 

tiandog 

Clean, to 

melano 

Clear; transparent 

inasawa 

Clever 

pandei 

Clock 

lilus 

Close 

tambul 

Close-hauled 

masakal 

Cloth 

kain 

Clothes 

tamungan J 

Cloud 

dempok 

Coast 

pasisir 

Coat 

baju 

Cock 

manuk issak 

Cock, Jungle- 

labuyuk 

Cockroach 

kok^ 

Cocoa-nut 

nyor; lahing 

Cocoa-nut husk 

bunut lahing 


r pilih. Jav. and Sund., 
j pilih; Mak.j pile; 
i Bug.j He; Day., ilih; 
Tag; and Bis.^ pili 


sonat (Ar,) 
limau, Sund. Unto; 
Mak. and Bug.^ lemo 


pandei. 


kain. Sund.^ kain 


f pasisir. Jav. and 
\ Sund.,/^i*/w. 
f baju. Occurs in Jav., 
\ Bat., Mak. and Day. 


nior. Jav., niu ; Mak., I 

anjoro; Tag, and .1 

Bis., niyog 

% 

i 


t pill, Montano. 

t MONTANO. 
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Cocoa-nut oil Mna Mhinjj 

Cocoa-nut shell ugab 
Coffee klhivva 

p to ( a rope )loengoenoeii 


Cold 

Coinb 


Come, to 


M alay^ 
hah wall ( At\ ) 


O 

mahdgud; mahdgut 
sudlei 


/ madi ; kari ; duma- 
l tang 


Come and go, to matu madi 
Comet lakag 

Command (of a ■) 

Raja) 


Commerce 


daging 


Commit murder, to bunoh 


Commitacrime, to dusAli 

Common people * raiat 
Communicate, to baitahun 
Companion ib4n 


r mari, (Bat., mari) da- 
I J3’V., dateng ■ 

) Sund., daiang; Bat,^, 
] ^iang, as long as ; 
/ lag., dating; Bis., 
I dato7tg 


titah 

f dagang. Occurs in 
! lav., Sund., Bat., 

Mak., danggang and 
Bug., dangkang 
bunoh, kill. Jav., bit- 

nuk; Snnd.,btmuh, 

_ to cut open; Bat., 

^ nu ; Mak.j huno ; 

■ Bug., ^tno; Day.,/«- 
no, to spear;' Tag. 
and Bis., bono, to 
- fight 
Cdosa, a sin, crime. 

') Occursin Jav., Sund., 

L Bat,, Mak. and Day. 
ra'iyat (Ar.) 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Compass ( Mari- 
ner’s ) 

^ * paduman f 

Compel, to 
Compete, to 

paksa 

makato 

Complete 

* genip 

Complexion digbus 

Comply, to ; obey agat 

Comprehend, to 

mikahati 

Compute, to 

bilS,ng 

Concubine 
Concertina 
Condemn, to 
( sentence ) 

sahendTl 

ambag-ambag 

^ mutang 

Conduct 

kasudahan 

Conference 
Confess, to 
Confront, to 
Conquer, to 
Cook, to 

bichara 
baita 
makbaio 
sumauk 
hinan kaunoen 


Malay 

j padumaii and pandu- 

I man. Jav. and 
Sund.^ padoman ; 

M ak . padoma ng ; 
Day., paduman ; 
Tag., paralujnan ; 
\ Bis., padaloman 


r genap. Jav. and 
Day., genep ; Sund., 

- ganap ; Bat., go nop ; 

, Mak., gana ; Tag., 

ganap * 

■■■ ■ ■ . 

■ ' , . ■ 

f meng-arti. Jav. and ! 

\ Sund., harti, \ 

rbilang. ]^v.^milang ; j 

3 Sund., Bat., Mak., [ 

1 Bug., Day. and Tag., ^ 

hi I an g 


f ka-sudah-an, end, 
\ accomplishment. 
(See Case^ 


f Favee derives tMg word from dom (Javanese), a needle ; but it may 
perhaps be formed from pandu., a guide. 
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Sulu. Malay. 


Cooking-place * dap6r; dAp6ran 


Copper 


tumbAgah 


Copy, to ; transO .j, 

cribe J ' saliii 

Cord; rope lubit 
Cork ( stopper) tutop 

Corn { maize ) gandam 

Corner (outward) dugu 
Correct ; accurate buntulan 


Cost 

Cost, prime 
Costly ; dear 

Cotton 


hilga 

pohdn 

mahiinTt 

kipas 


Cotton thread 1 
(weaving) j tinkal 

do. (sewing ) saban 
Cough obu 

Count, to itungan 


Country 


banua 


Couple, a (married) dfia miktiaun 

Courtesan * sundai 

Cousin ( hrst tfingut kamisan 

Coverlet chmp 


fdapor. Sund. and 
•) Day., dapur; Tag. 
L and Bis., dapog 
pembaga. Occurs in 
4 Jav., Sund., Bat 
( Mak., Tag. and Bi^! 

p^m. Jav., Sund. and 

1 lag., salin ; Mak. 

(. salmg; Day , salhtan 

putup and katup, to 
C shut 

f gandum (from Pers.) 
j wheat. Jav., gan' 


(See Charge^ 
Capitaly^ 

kapas. Jav., Sund. 
and Day,, kapas ; 
Bat., kapas; Mak, 
kapasa; Bis., gapas 


(See Account^ 
benua. Bat., bajzuwa ; 
Polynesian, wenua, 
feziua and homia 


r sundai. Occurs in Jav., 
1 Sund. and Dav, 
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English, Sulu. Malay, 


Cow 

sapi omigah 


Crab''' ■, 

kiging 

fkarang, rock, coral, 
shells 

Cradle;; 

bohrin 


Cramp 

pid"pid 


'Crawl/, to 

kura-kura 

kura-kura, a tortoise 

'Creekja; 

anak sowah 

Y Brooki 

Crime 

dosa . ' 

f'See Commit/ 

Crocodile 

buaia 

f' See Alligatoi/ 

Crooked 

bengkok 

f bengkok. Id. in Jav. 
Y and Sund. 

Cross ( crucifix ) 

salib 

salib { A r,) 

Crowd j a 

mahipun tau 

Crown 

mcihkota 

f makota. injav,, 

Y Sund., and Mak, 

Cruel 

Cry, to ; weep 

bingis 

bengis 

C tangis, menangis. 

makt&ngTs 

-< Jav., Bat., Day., Tag. 
and Bis,, tangis 


Cucumber 

maras 


Cunning 

■5^- ber^kai 

f ber- ^akal {See Capa- 

i city) 



( pinggan, plate, saucer. 



\ /d, in Jav., Sund., 

Cup 

pTngan 

Bat. and Day. In 



j Tag. and Bis., ping- 
k gan^ flat 

Cure, to 

kahuiT 


Curious ; strange 

he ran 

( Sec Arranged ) 
rharus. Sund., harus; 

Current 

haus 

-5 Mak. and Bug., am- 
C stt] Day., harusan 

Curse, to 

Curtain 

manuigat 

langsei 


Cushion 

uan 


Custom 

adat 

( See A cc u s to m ed ) 

Customs ; tax ; ') 

charge j 

■ chukei 

r chukei.Jav. and Su nd., 
Y chuke ; Day. snkai 
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English, 


Stilu, 


M alay. 


Cut, to 

uturan 

Cut, to ; hack 

tigbas 

Cut in two, to 

sipak 

Cut off, to 

uturan 

Cut open, to 

14 paoen 

Dagger 

kris ; kalis 

Dagger, Long 

takus 

Daily 

adlau-adlau 

Dam, to 

tambak 


D 


rkris. Jav. and Simcl. 
j. keris and kris j 
) horisi Mak., kurisi; 
Tag. and Bis. ha! is 


Vtambak, |av., ' t'ani- 
I ■ bak; Suiid., taanhak^ 
j .a .fi sh -p O' n d ; ta nt bak - 
katij a dyke ; Bat., 
fambak, a square 
111 oil nd on a tomb ; 
'Day., Jam bak,, a 
.mound; Tag. andBis., 
lam bak, to eixibaiik 


i 


I, 

Tka-riigi-aii (trom,riyg7 )' 


Damage {loss ) 

kariigian 

< Jav.. 

Sund., Bat., 


: C ■•'Alakvand, Idug.f 



f basaii. 

, kasak, 



\ spoilt; 

. basahan , , offi-' 

Damp 

basah ; inabasah 

. ■;■■■■< ■ ■ ciai ' dress,' : . Bat,.,. ■ ' ■ 


; /■ bas:P'-; 

rda!c., Tag. 



\ ..■.and..' B’ 

isy -'&asa: ' r 

Dance 

niAngalai ; niangil 

A ^ 

ll a 


Dark 

lirn ; maiim 

■'- b'&eM: 




f I in dong, 

screened, -"'t 'I' 



\ ■'^■sheltered, shut' out;::' 

Darkness 

ITndom 

j from view. Id. in 
"j SuncL, Bat. and Tag. 


In Bis., landong, 
shadow 
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English, 

'ISarling' 

Dash, to ; llirovV 
Gown 

I3ate •(day. of I'he 
month ) ■ 

'Datet:'(.fruit')' 

Daughter 
Dawn : breaJc. of ' 

Da}” 

Day. Mid- ^ 

Day a^fter to- 
morrow' 


Dead 


;Dead , .(of'.. Fiajas. ), 


Deadly 

.Dear ■; expensive 
Dearth 

Debate, to; disciisi 

Decei^’e^ in 


Sulu, 

kakasTh 


Malay, 


i 


, buOit 

j 

adlau bulan 


y Riiorma 

aniik babai 
sabu-siibu 

I 

cidlau 


r kliorm a ( Pe rs . ) . Jav. , 
3 Sunck, and Day. hor- 
) ma; Mak. and Bug., 
koronima 

i Sec Break ; 


Icunisa 


niatiei 


niorham 

bisa 

mahunit 
guton 
> bicliara 


utang 


karapatan 


mati. Jav., pati^ dead^ 
mati^ to die; Bat,, 
Mak. and Bug., 7na- 
-<J te ; Day., matey; 
Tag. and Bis., pa- 
tay ; Malag., 7nati ; 
Polynesian, mate 
f marhu m (Ar,) who 
b has found mercy 
rbisa, poison, poison- 
j ous. Jav., wlsa-j poi- 
i son. Occurs in Sund, 
Bat., Mak. and Tag. 


f See Case3 
rhutang. Jav. and 
\ SviViA., hitiaizg ; Bat. 
i and Day., utang ; 
Tag. and Bis., otang 


9 
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£nglish. 

Suhi, 

Malay. 


i 

"titah. Jav., Utah, 

Decree 

titah 

( 

; creature ; nifah^ 

‘ create ; Sund., fttah, 
^ order 

Deductj to 

kumawa 


J3eep 

malaum 

daiam 

•Deei*".'. 

usa 

rusa 

Defendj to 

magsagak 


Deficient 

kurang 

korang 

Deformed 

map IS 


Degrade, to; clis-3 

maghinang sipuk ; 


grace J 

magbukag 


Degree 

pangkat 

(See Bloody 
" gila. Jav. and SuncL, 


i 

i glla^ to hold ill hor- 

Delirious ; foolish 

gila 

1 

( 

! ror ; Sund,, gelo, 

1 mad ; Bat. and Day., 

'' lepas. Jav., lepas ; 

Deliver, to (re-‘) 

lease ) J 

• lepas ^ 

i 

1 Bat., lopas ; Mak., 
lappasa ; Day. and 

1 Bis., I a pas ; Tag., 



s Upas 

Deliver, jto \ 

(hand over) J 

dumehil 


Deluge 

duniig 


Demand,,J 1 o 

mabaiyad 

i 

' hantu (Sansk. hantu, 

Demo n 

< 

hantu 

( 

^ dead). Jav. 2 ^ 2 /; Bat. 

1 &Sund.,/ 222 ? 2 ^ 2 /; Day. 
hantu, a corpse 

Deny^ to 

mahfikan 

Depart, to 

manau 


Depart heme, to 

mV! ; wi 


Depth 

malaum 

daiam. 

Desire, to 

mabayad ; makaiva 


].)esire, to (long for)bimbang 

bimbang 
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English, Suhi* Malay. 


Destiny 

nasib 

nasib (Ar.) 

Destitute ; poor 

mis kin 

miskin. Jav.; miskin 

Destroy, to 

^ binasakan 

fbinasa-kan, (Sansk. 
^ vinaya) 

Detest; to 

banchi 

1 

benchi. Mak., hanchi 
r setan, sheitan {Ar.) 

) Jav.; Sund.; Bat. and 
^ Day.; setan ; Mak., 

Devil; the 

■ 1 

setan 


■■ ■( 

setang ; Tag,; sit an 

Devour; to ; eat 

kumaun 


Dew- 

alo 

1 

^ bahasa (Sansk. bha- 


1 

i sha), Jav.; Sund., 

Dialect 

bhasa 

1 

Mak. and Bug. basa; 

1 Day., basa and baha- 



^ sa 

Diamond 

in tan 

( intan. Jav., and Sund., 
inteii Mak.; intang. 

Diarrhoea 

sakit mintau 


Die; to 

miatei 

mati. { See Dead^ 

C susah; Jav.; Sund. 

Difficult 

magsusah 

1 and Day., szisah ; 
G Bat, and Mak., susa 

Dig; to 

kali 

gali. Sund., kali 

Diligent 

biskai 

Dim 

malimun 

kelam. (malam, night) 

Dimensions 

sukuran 

ukur-an ; sukat-an 

Dine; to ( of 
Rajas ) 

^ santap 

santap. 

Dip, to ; dyC; 

makhinang palang 

f tuju. Jav., Sund., and 

Direct; to (point to) tuju 

< Mak., tujti ; Bis., 



todlo. 

Direct ; straight 

maktu! 


Dirt ; mud 

pisak 

bichak. 

Dirty 

mumi 


Disappear; to 

nialaw-a 
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English, 

Sttln, 

Discharge^ to 
( a gun ) 

1" timbak 

..J ■ ■■■ ■ 

Diseliarge, to (a 
cargo) 
Discreet ,■ 

. D.iscusSj ' to a 
discussion 

j- liuwas 
bijak 
j' bichcira 

Disease 

kasaktian 

Disgusting 

Dish ; plate 

mangi 

lei 

Dish (.metal) 

t.alam 

Dislike;^ to 
Dismount^ to 

maliukau 

manauk 

Dispute^, to 

bin tall 

Distant ; far 
Distinguish, to ; 
recognise 

meio 

j* niaingat 

Distribute, to 

bahagi 

Disentangle, to 
( a rope ) 
Disposition ; 
temper 

naloemoen 
^ parangai 

Disturbance 

helo hala 

Ditch ; drain : 
Dive, to 

gita 

lirop; makiurop 


Malay. 

tembak. ^ Sund.,. and. 
■ tembak ; Mak. 
and Bug.^ ternbii 


bijak. 

bichara. 


(See Casek 


. ka-sakit-an . ( See 

t. Adie'^ ■ 


:'■ talam. Jav.^ Sund. 


ana ■ Day.^ taiara ; 
kJak., taking;' Bat«, 
talaiMj a. small ea,r th- 
en pot. ' 


rbantali. Kw.^, bantah; 
j wSiind. hantahan ^ 

1. oppositon. .Day.j 
bantah 

( meiiglngat. ( See 
'I Recollect) 
f bahagi.' ; Kw.^. baga 
. J.av.,' . bageg Suiicl.,, 
(_ .Bat. and 


f p:e,range.i..; Bat., . an 
*b' Mak.y . ■:perangS 

{ haru-hara. Jav,, Iiari 
hara; Simd.., hnri 
hurti 
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Malay. 


/Dive ior. pearl, 

:■ shell, to, 

niaksab 

,Divide, t,o,;,a , 

..■division 

T bhagian 

■. D.ivide, to,; ■■ ,,cut 
in two 

J sipak 

Divorce, to 

bugTt 

Divorced wife 

bTtuanan 

Do not, 

aiyau 

Dog 

eda ; ero 

Dollar 

pirak ; pilM< 

Do„ne ; finished 

obus 

Door 

liwang ■■ 

Double 

kadua ' . 

Down ; below 

hat^awa 

Drag, to ; pull ; 
draw 

hela 

J, ' ■ ' 

Drag, to ( at 
anchor ) 

[“ haran 

Drake 

Itok Tssak 

■D'ra w, .to ; deli ii ea' 

te,: tails ' ' 

Drawer, a 

ongsud 

Drawn ( weapon 

) larut 

Dress, to 

maktamungan 

■:Drilt.,: tG 

hlanut 


minam ; minum 


f bahagi-an. ( See Dis- 
\ tribute^ 


{' 


av., 

asn 

aso 


Bat. and Bug., 
; Day. and Tag., 


f perak, silver. SuncL, 
) perak ; Bat,, pirak ; 
i Tag. and Bis. pilak; 
Formosa,///^ 


kadua, second 
ka-bawah 

fhela. Mak. and Bug., 
1 ela 


f tubs. jav. and Sund., 
\ fulls; Mak., fullsl; 
■I Bat., lullSf the 
i stripes on a tiger's 
I skin 


hanyut, Kw., anyut ; 
Mak.j anyu ; Day,, 
anyut 
minum 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 

Drop, a hat6 

Drop, to ; fall mahulok; maliog 
Drown, to * sink lumus lemas 

Drunk Mlo 

Dry ; dried fish tahaT 
Dry land 

Dry season 

Dry, to 
Dry in the 


/ musim utara, 
t. monsoon 


ptek, Jav., itek ; Bal 
3 and Day., zWi; Mak. 
I hh ; Tag. and Bis. 
iti'k, goose 
utang, hutang 
rbisu. Jav. andSund 
L kisu ; dzsa 


Due ; owing ut4 

Dumb * bisi 

Dumb, (hoarse) wai ti: 
Dunce ; fool dupan 

I^ast hAboh 


habu, abu. Ashes/ 


hambuk-hambuk 


telinga. Jay., fali7igan; 
Mak., toli; Day,, ta- 
Hugan, to hear; 
Tag., tainga; Bis,, 
dalonggaii; Maori, 
teringa; Fiji, ^idaliga 
subang. Jav., suiveng^ 
Sund., sinveng and 
sube7tg; Bat. and 
Mak., sibong] Day.. 
sowans[. 


mahinadt 

tandinpf 


; morning 
nofs 
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English, 


Sulu. 


Malay, 


Earth, the 

biimi *: 

fbumi. Jav. and Siind., 
t Inrnii 

Earthen pot 
( for cooking) 

j-anglitlupa 


Earthquake 

linuk 


Ease 

kasenangan 

ka-senang-an 
■ timor. Jav., timiir, 


1 

. young; Suncl., //- 


f timer ; kasubang- 

) 7nu-r ; Mak., timoro; 


\ an 

i 

j Bug., timo ; Day., 
f timor; Tag. and 


( 

Bis., tmiog 

Eat, to 

kumaun 


Ebb-tide 

iaa^ng 


Eel 

kasil 


Egg 

iklog 

ui’lu ; walu 


Eight 


Eighty 

kawcilu^n 

( 

atau and ataua, or. 

Either 

atau < 

( 

Jav., atawa and uta- 
wa ; Sund., atawa 
''siku. Jav. and Sund., 

Elbow 

sikiit ^ 

i 

J sikn; Mak., jiku; 

1 Day., Tag. and Bis., 



^ siko 

Elder 

mS,kiil6ng 

sulong. ( See Child ) 

Elect, to 

pileh 

pilih ( See Choose ) 
"gajah. Jav., Sund. and 

Elephant 

“ gAjah j 

1 Day., gajak; Bat. 

\ and MBk.^gaja; Tag. 
^ and Bis., gadya 

Eleven 

iiAngpo tag isa 

Eloquent 

pandei bich&ra < 

f pandei bichara, 
skilled in speech 

Emaciated ; thin 

m&kaiyuk 

Embark, to ( in 
a boat) 

sekat . . 
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English. 


Emblem 

Embrace^ to 
Embroider^ to 
Emetic 


tan da 

maklurei 

tfih^^ 

obat siika 


Emigrate^ to pmdih 


Malay. 

f tanda^ mark. 
\ Brand ) 


Empty 


apa ; wai luan 


Enclosed; a fence ad 
Encourage, to deio cleio 

End ; point tanjong 

End; conclusion kasudahan; akhir 

Endeavour, to sulei 

Engine ; machine makina 
Enough serang 

Enquire, to assuwu 

Ensign ; flag 

Entangled sagnat 

Enter, to madi 

""(SerT" 

Envelope sarong siirat 

Equal ; alike sail 

Escape to; run 1 - 

away J ^ 

Especially astemua 

Estate (inherited) pasaka 

Evening; after- 

noon J ^ 

Ever hawa 

Every ; all katan ; kataan 

Exart; accurate 


f pindali, to remove. 
\ Change ) 
hampa 
( See Fence ) 

f tanjong. Sund., tan- 
i. jong ; Bat., manjong 
f kasudali-an ; akhir 
l {Ar.) 


f ganap. ( See Coni- 
t. plete ) 

f sarong surat, lit. 

\ case of letter 


istemewa 

r pusaka, inheritance. 
4 Jav. and Sund.,///- 
( saka 
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English. 


Sulu, 


Malay. 


Examine^ to 
Example ' 

Exceed; to 


Except 

Excessive ; loo 
Exchange^ to 


preksa 
chon to 


lebi 


malainkaii 
lando; landuk 


ganti 


Excuse, to ; pardon haul ran 
Exhausted hapus ; niahapus 


Exist to j to be 
Expend, to 


Expense 

Explain, to 
Extra; more 

Eye 

Eve-ball 


auii 

makblanja 


blanja 

baita 

dugeign 

mata 

biji mata 


preksa 

fchonto. Jav. and 
SuikL, chonto 
( lebih. Kw., lewih ; 
Jav., Imvih ; Sund,, 
lowih ; Bat., lohi : 
Mak. and Bis., labi ; ^ 
I, Day., lablli 
ine-lain-kau 

f ganti. Jav., Sund., 

< Day. and Tag. 
k ganti ; Bat., gansi 


mem-belanja 
"belanja. Jav., 

\ ja; Sund., Bat., 
I Mak. and Day., ha- 
I lanja;Bug.f balan- 
\ cha 


f mata. Occurs in Jav., 
< Sund., Bat., Mak., 
( Day», Tag. and Bis, 


Fable 


Face, a 


kata kata 


beihon ; dagbus 


Face to face, U^tbeihon 
to bring ) 


( kata-kata, report, 
\ hearsay 



■.Soft 


'mmtsiii mm , and .m, ala v vocabulam. v: 


English. 


Sulii. 


Malay. 


Fade, to (colours), barubali 

Fail in busineSwS, to bag bag; bug-bug 

.Faint, to iiajali , 

Fair; handsome chintek ; maraivau ; diantik 
Fall, to mahulok ; mahog 

False; lying; liar puting 


Family (relations) baiigsa 


rbangsa^ race. Jav.^ 
j Sund.^ Bat. 

and Day., bangsa ; 
Mak.^ bansa 


t 


Famine 
Fan, a 
Far 


guton 

kab-kab 

meio 


Fare; passage 

money J 

Fall ill, to maksakit-na 


Fashion ; mode ; \ .j.j. a 


custom 


i 


adat ; hadat 


('cliukei, tax. Ciis- 
tomsj, from the Hi n- 
f dustani 


‘adat ( A r. 


Fast; quick 

sumut 

' puasa {Siinsk. nj)iiva- 
\ sa), Jav., pnwasa ; 

Fast ; abstinence 

*''■ puasa 

! Simd. and Dav., 

V--' . ' , fr 

puasa; ^pmva so ; 

/ pinoasa ; Bis,, 

[ poasa 

Fasten, to 

hukut ; hoekoetoen 



matambok 


Fate 

nasib 

nasib { Ar. ) 

Father 

ama 

Father, grand - 

apo 


Fathom 

dipa 

depa 

Fatigued 

mahipus 


Fault 

dusa 

: .dosa, sin. Crimej 

Favour 

kasih 

kasih 

Favourite 

kakasl'h 

kakasih 

Fear 

kabugaan 
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English. Sulu. Malay 


Feast, to 

Feather 

inakdoat 

bulbul 

bulu 

Feel, to 

nanam 


Feet ; leg 

sigi; siki 

kaki 

Fell, toj cut down pamata 


Female (human) 

babai 


Female (animal) 

omagak 


Fence, a 


had (Ar . ), limit 

Fence in, to 

makad 

Fern, a 

pakis 

1 

paku 

rber«nanah. Jav. and 

Fester, to 

1 

barnanah 

) Sund., nanalu Bat., 
) Mak.,^ Day., Tag, 
and Bis, nana 

Festival day 

adlau dakola 


Fetch, to 

kiawa; kumawa 


Fetters 

bilanga 


Fever 

hingiau 


Few; little 

tio-tio 


Fiddle, violin 

biola ; viola 

biola {Porti) 

Field; plain 

pantei 

pantei, sea-beach 

Fiend 

setan 

s6tan ; sheitan (Ar.) 

Fifteen 

hangpo t% lima 

Fifth, One- 

f hambuk bhagian ha- 
1 laum lima 

Fiftv 

kainian 


Fifth 

kalima 

ka-lima 

Fight, to 

f buno ; makbuno ; 

\ banta 

I'bunoh, to kill 

File, to 

kikis 

kikis. Day., /hs 

Fill, to 

luan 

Final; last 

mahuli 


Find, to 

kabaki 

'' halus. Jav., Sund. 


i 

1 and Day., a/i/s ; 

Fine (in texture) 

halus ^ 

1 

I Mak., abcsii\ Bat., 

1 alnSj white; Tag., 

. halos 
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English. Sulu, 


Finger 

Finger, Little 

gulamei 
'km -km 

Finish, to 

obusan 

Fire 

kaiyu 

Fire, to (a gun) 

timbak 

Fire-place 

dap 6 ran 

Fire-^^'ood 

dungul 

First 

ka-isa 

Fish 

ista 

Fish, to ( with a 
hook 

^ bingit 


Fish, to (with a 

net)mapiikut 

Fish-hook 

bin git 

Fishiiig-Hiie 

hapun 

Fist ' 

tibuuk 

Flag 

panji 

Flag-staff 

tarok panji 

Flame, to 

inalaga 

Flash, to 

barkilat 


Flat ; level 

pfintei 

Flavour 

mamud 

Flesh 

unut 

Float, to 

iantop 

Flood, a 

dunug 

Flood-tide 

laub 

Floor 

- Idntei 


Malay. 


kelingking 

lembak 

f dapor, dapor-an 
( See Cooking-place ) 

' ■'"'If'' 


^ pukat, memukat. Bat., 

\ puhot ; Mak. and 
•i Bug.^ piika; .Day., 
j pukaf; Tag. and Bis., 
k pokot 

1 

tinju 

panji 

( See BlazCy^ 

'' ber-kilat. Jav.; Da}'. 

I and Bis., kilat; Tag., 
kirlat; Sund., kilap ; 

Bat., hllap; Mak., 
kila 

pantei, sea-sliorc 


f lantei { floor of laths or 
X planks) 
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English. 


Suhi. 


Malay. 



i 

' tepong. Jav., tepong, 

Flour 

tap6ng ^ 

i 

to mix, galepung^ 
fl oil r ; M ak . , tapp u ng, 

1 rice-flour; Day., /c- 


1 

^ bread, pastry 

Flower 

A ^ f suntin£[, / Bios- 

sumpmg 1 

Flute 

flauta 


Fly, a 

pikut 

i 

pikat. 

I" lompat, to jump. Jav. 

\ and Bat., lumpat, 

! jump; Sund. and 

Fly, to 

l(5mpat -<( Day. run; 


i 

\ Tag., linn bay, to 

1 skip. Bis., lompay^ 
[ ag^ to jump 

Foam, to 

m&gbukal 

1 

f lipat. Jav., lempit ; 

Fold, to 

lupioen ; lipat *< Mak., la/a ; Day., 

(_ lipet) 

Follow, to 

lirul ; timurul 


Follower, a 

ibcui 


F ood 

kail nan ; kaunoen 


Foot-mark 

saka limpu 


For 

kan 

akan 

For ever 

hawa 


Forbid, to 

Hang 

larang* 

Forbidden 

haram 

haram ( A r. ) 

Force ; strength 


fkuasa. (See Autho- 

kwasa 

1 rity) 

Force, by 

paksa 

Forehead 

tok tok 


Forest 

katian 


Fore-part of a 

"1 adun 


vessel 

J _ 


Forfeit, to. 

malawa 
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English. 


Forfifet, to 


Forgive, to 


Suhi, 


kalupihan 


am pun 


Fork^ a; pricker tugsuk 
Former ; formerl}?- muna ; tagna 
Forsake^ to igan 

Foi% a kota 


Fort™, good; 


Forty 

Foul ; dirty 

Founder, to 

Four 
Fowl 
Fragrant 
Free, to; liberate 
emancipate 
Freight 
Free (sailing) 
Fresh 

Fresh (of fish) ; 
alive 

Fresh water 
Friend 


Friendship 


kaopatan 

mumi 

lumus ; lunot 

opat 

manuk 

mamud 

* j- mapwas 

luanan 

h^t6ran 

bagu 

j-bohe 

tubigtabang 


magsahibut 


Malay. 

riupa. ka-lupa-an, for- 
j getfulness. Jav., hi- 
) pa^ weak; Bat. and 
Mak., hipa 

r ampun. Occurs in 
-< Jav.; Sund., Bat., 
L Day. and Tag. 


rkota. Jav., Bat.; 
3 huta ; Sund., Mak., 
i Day., Tag. and Bis., 
kota 

r untong. Jav., Sund, 
3 and Bat., untmig ; 
) Mak., Day. and Tag. 
{ 07iton^ 


f lemas, drowned, suffo- 
X cated 
ampat 
( See Bird ) 


ber-sahabat (Ar,), 
Jav., Sund. and 
Day., sobat; Mak., 
and Bis., 

saohat 
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English, 

Stiln* 

.Frightened 

From 

Frontier 

Fruit 

Fry, to 

Full 

Full moon 
Furrow 

Further 

mfibugfit 
daing . 
higfit: F 
bimga 

ddng-dang ; land; 

mahipu 

dumlik 

bidlis 

meio pa 

Futurity 

^ akhirat 


G 

Gain ; profit 

Gale ; storm 
Gallant ; brave ; 

manly 
Gamble, to 

untong 
hunus; unus 

^ Tssak 

sugal j maksiigiil 

Game 

panaiyam 

Garden 

jdmbdngan 

Gambler 

gambia 

Garlic 

bawang put! 

Gate 

lawdng 

Gather, to 

Gaze, to 

pusud 

kita 

Gem 

paimata 

Gentleman ; sir 

tuan 

Gently ; slowly 

iniit tnut 


Malay. 


bunga^ flower 


f akhirat (A?'.). Jav. 

b and Siind., akJie^^at 


untong. Fortune) 


per-main-nan, {See 
Amuse) 


r gambir. Jav,, Sund., 
< Bat. and Day., 

(. Hr; 

bawang puteh 
Hawang, door of a 
( palace. Jav, and 
k Sund., laivang 


s 

i 


permata ( Sansk. pa- 
ramatay excellence). 
Kw., pvamatiy a 
fine thing 


jf tuan, master or mis- 
t tress 
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English* 

Sulu, 

Malay. 


— . 


uine : true 

buntul ; betul 

betul. Bat., botul 

st 

hintu 

hantu, ( Demon) 

let'.' 

barina 


ile; waist 

sit J 

^ kandit . 
anak bcibai 

( See Belt ) 

e, to 

d^heli ; dehil 


d 

ss 

kiogan 

‘>^kiclia 

( 

( See Bottle) 

^ chermin; Bat,, sor- 

ss (looking); "j 

; • , ■ I 

j min; Mak., charajH- 

>clierniiii ^ 

\ meng; Bug., cham- 

tiirror J 

1 

1 meng; Tag. and Bis,, 
,, sal a min 

ian^ to 

ani 


ttering; bright 

ch4hia 

( See Bright ) 

}rious 

* mulifi 

mulia. Jav., nmlya 

Dry 

kamidiMn 

ka-miilia-an 

i/tO 

nianau; matu; pakein 

> down, to 

iumud 


> up, to 

sekat 

1 

[^kambing. Jav., /(v/;;/- 

Dat 

1 

k&mbing 

) bing; Bat., ha^nhing^ 
) Mak. and Bug., be^n- 


1 

L 

ablet 

chdwan 

chawan, cup 
" Allah God; AB 

od 

Allih 

* lah t*ala, God most 


( high 

old 

bulawan 


one; disappeared mfdawa 

gong. \&\.,gong and 


f 

egong ; Bat., ogung : 

bng 

agdng j 

Sund., gung ; Mak., 

gong; ‘Day., geng ; 



, Tag. and Bis., agong 

iood 

maraiyau ; madaiyau 
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English. 


Suhi. 


Malay, 


Good^ to make paraiyauan 

Good bye 

let us go) J 

Good bye (an- I 

y ^ \ mwi-na 

swer) J 

Good for nothing wai guna 

Goods arta 


Gourd; pumpkin iabu 


Grand 
Grand-child 
Grapple, to 
Grasp; to (in the 1 
hand) J 

Grass 

Grass, Long rank 

Grasshopper 

Grate, to 

Grave 

Gravy 

Grease; fat 

Green (colour) 
Green (unripe) 
Grey hair 

Grief 


dakola 

apo 

lurei 

ku map lit 

s%but 

parang 

ampan 

kogiit 

kuboraii 

sabau 

daging 

gadoiig 

helau 

bohuk put! 
siisahaii 


Grin, to ; laugh katawa 
makhasa 


Grind, to 
Grindstone 


( See Articles ) 
riabu (Sansk. aiabii). 
\ Sund., iabu ; Bat 
*1 iabii-tahit; Malag* 
tawH 


lalang 

parut 

kubur. ( Sec Bury I 

C daging, meat. Same in 
3 Jav, andSund. Bat., 
daging f the body; 
Mak.j dageng^ meat 


hasaaii 


f ka-susali-an . ( See 

t. Care) 

^ tertawa. Bat., tawa; 
^ Tag., iou'a; Bis., 
faoa 

asah-an; asah, to 
grind, sharpen. Jav. 
and Suiid., asah: 


I 
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English* 

Sulu, 

Gristle 

Grit 

Ground, the 

ugat ; 

boahangin 

lupa 

Grow, to 

tumubu 

Grow, to (increase) tambah. 

Grow, to (become) * menjad! 

Growl, to makama 

Gruel ; soup mstang ; mistang 

Guard, to * jaga 

Guardian ; agent wikiT 

Guavas biabas 

Guess, to thkut 

Guide, to \ daaii 

(shew the way) J 

Guilt dosah 

Guilty 

sail 

Gum ; gutta 

gatah 

Gun 

sinapan 

Gun (camion) 
Gunpowder 

Gutter 

cspir 

obat tunbak 
panchuran 


H 

Hcak, to 

tikbasaii 


Malay* 

11 rat. . ( See Artery ) 


tumboli. Jav., tiiwuh; 
\ SuncL, tumbii; Bat.^ 

t tubu ; Mak.j timbo; 
Day., iumbo; Tag. 
and Bis., tobo 

{ tambah. Jav. and 
Sund., tcunbah ; Bat. 
and Mak., tamba 
men-jadi 


jaga. ( See Awake) 
wakil ( A r . ) 


dosa. ( See Commit) 
C sah, certain, correct 
< (Ar,). Jav. and, 

U Sund., sa/i 
r getah. Sund.; ge/ab ; 
] Bat., goia; ' Mak., 
1 gatia ; Day., g/ftz : 
t Tag. and Bis./'^^^vz/vr 
f snapang. D u tch /;//?/;- 
fiaaa 

ubat bedil 
.panchur-an . 
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English. Sulu. 

Hail, to (call to) tawak 
Hair (human) bohiik 

Hair (of beasts) bulbul 


Malay. 


Hairy 

Half 

Half, One. 
Halter (horse) 


Hammer 


niakbulbul 

tengah 

ansipak 

hakima 


tukol 


Hammer, to maktukol 

Flamper ; basket ambong 


C tawak "tawak, a gong 
< for summoning peo- 
L pie 


bulu, hair, feathers, 
wool. Jav., mdu; 
Sund., Mak. and 
Day., biilii ; Bat, 
imbulu ; Tag. and 
Bis., poloh , cock'^s 
feathers 

tengah. {See Centre) 


pukul, to strike. Jav., 
\ Sund. and Day.,//^- 
j kill ; Tag., pokol^ to 
break a thing by 
dashing it against 
another 
memukul 


Hand, a 

Handkerchief, a 
Handle, a 
Happen, to 

Happy 


[ lard 


limah 


flima, five. Mak, and 
Bug., the hand 
saputangen ; piis saputangaii 
pohan 

menjadi menjadi 

■ r senang.' . ] 2 c^iy^^senengji 
^ \ Smtd.. senang; Mak.. 

senang ^ samtang ; Day., sa- 

. nang' 

C keras, Jav. and Sund., 
materas; makleras < keras ; Day., karas ; 

k Tag., galas 

Ilarden, to (metal) patrasaii 

Halvards humbawan ; bubutong 

Harm benasah binasa. (6^^^? Destroy) 
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English. 

Suiu, 

Harmless 

di-na ono 

Hat 

sarok; chapuyo 

Hatchet 

Hatchet (native) 
Hate 

Have to ; to be 
(exist) 

He j him ; she ; 
her 

kampak 

patok 

benchi 

j' aun 

1 sia 

His ; hers 

ma; kama 

Head hoh 

Head-wind angin habai hoh 

Head (principal); 

old j 

Head-ache sikit hoh 

Heal, to kahulian 

Heap, a 

tambun 

Hear, to 

dunguk 

Heart 

hatei 

'ddearty ; sincere 

benai 

Heat 

bassoh 


Malay. 


f chapio (Portuguese; 

\ chapio ) 
kapak. ( Sec Axe ) 

binchi. {See Detest) 


f -Ilia ( inseparable par- 
t. tide) 
hulu 


^-tambun and timbuii. 

■ j Jav, and Bat.^ irm- 
j bun ; Mak,^ tam*, 
) Tag.^ thnhon; 

j Day., iambuan , 

L above 

r dengar. Jav., denga}y 
3 understand; ^ SxTnd.,, 
/ denge; !Mak.^ Ian- 

§ A 

U gere 

d Iiati. Jav.j hail; Siuid.y 
I ■ dmie ; Bat., Alak. aiici; 

Day. aiai: 

I Tag.^ haiij, micldle ; 
V Bis.j, aiajj the liver 
f benar. Jav. and 
t SinicL, bener 
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English, 


Heaven 


Heaven ; sky 


Heavy 


Hedge, a ; fence 
Heed, to 
Height 

Hell 


Helm 

Help, to 
Hen ; fowl 
Henceforth 
Here 

Hereditary 
Hesitating 
Hide, to 
Hide ; skin 
High 

Highness ; Ex- 
cellency 
High water 
Highwayman 
Hill 
Hilt 


Sulu, 


Malay, 


^ shagra 
lang'Tt 

bugat 


ad 

ingat 

intaas 


neraka 


kamiidi 


tuiong ; tabang 
mfinok 
dAgi 
duun 
pasaka 

bimbang hatei 
tapok 
pais 
haatas 

j- tuanku 

tumaub ; dagat dakola 

sugarol 

buud 

pohan 


C siiwarga, surga. Jav., 

< smvarga ; Sund., 
k s u rga 

riangit. Same in Jav,, 

3 Sund., Bat., Day., 
1 Tag. and Bis. Mak. 
E and Bug., langi 

berat. Jav., 'iverat ; 
Sund., wrat^ weight 
of gold; Bat., bar at ; 
Tag., higat; balai ; 
weight of gold; Bis., 
hogat 
( See Fence) 
ingat. Recollect) 

C naraka. Same in Jav., 

< Sund., Mak. and 

(. Day. 

rkamudi. Jav., iiiudi ; 

4 Bat., hamudi; Sund. 
k and Mak., kamitdi 

tuiong. Asist) 

{See Bird) 
deri, from 


pusaka 
bimbang hati 


atas, up, upon, upper 
tuanku 
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Sulu* 


VOCABULARY* 

Malay. 


Hiiidermost mahul! 

Hinge (pearl shell)kaitoman 

Hip kit 

Hire (of labour) tandang 

Hire (of a house) chukei 

Hit, to pak pak : puk puk 

Hitherto sampei behaun 

Hoarse ; loss of 1 

voice J A " 

Ploe chAnkul 


Hog ; pig ; swine babui 


Hoist, to ; pull ^ hela 
Hold, to ; contain luan 
Hole, a longak : 

Hollow appa 

House; nest; form beii 


( See Customs) 
pukiil, Hammer) 


changkol 

babi. Jav., Sund* and 
Bat., Imhi ; Mak, and 
Bug., kitv! ; Tag. ' 
and Bis., babong; 
Day.j bawoi; Aehi- 
nese, bui 
h^la. ■ ( Drag) 


lubang lobaiig. f See Cavity) 


Holiday 


hari rciva 


Home, At ha beii 

Honey gulah 

Honour (dignity) kamuliaan 

Honour (respect) * hormat 


Hoof 


Hook, to 
Hook Fish- 


Hope 


kfikfi 

bingln : mabingit 
bingit 

ha rap 


f hari raya. Achinese, 
\ ram, great, large 

. • gula, sugar 
( See Glory) 
f hormat (/Hv). Jav» 
\ and SuiicL, harmai 
rkuku* Jav. and Simd., 
} haku ; and 

i ianahii ; Tag. 

{ and Bis., he be 


f harap. Jav. anci SuikI, 
i a rep; Bat.,, a rap.; 


'X Hay., barf< 


ap 
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E ngl 'is k. 


Stdu, 


Malay. 


Horn^ a 
Horns, to butt 
with the 

Horse 

Host, a 

Hot 

Hound ; dog 

Hour 

How 

How many; how 
much 
How long 


} 


- tandok 
ma'tandok 


kura j kiida 
dak beii 

f pfisso ; mapasso 
b asso 
edoh ; eroh 

jam 
Mad in 

'j- pilah pilah 
pilah iogei 


tandok. ( See Butt) 
menandok 

f kuda. Kw. and Sund., 
k knda 

mi- 


Hiit 


pondok 


rjam. jar,, Sund. and 
^ Day., Jam ; Mak., 
jang 


\ 


Hundred, a (lOo) ongkatiis 


Hundred and f ongkatus t% hang- 
twelve, a (i 12) U po tag dua 
Hundred, two (20o)dua ongMtus 
Hungry hibde 

Hunt, to panhul 

Hurricane ; storm himus 
Hurry us- us 

Hurt ; wound pali’ 

Husband banah 

Hush! to be silent dumuhun 
Husk; skin; rind pais 
Husk ofacocoa-|j^^^. . 

nut \ . ■ 


' ratus, sa’ratus. jav.; 
\ at us; Sund,, Bat- 
j and Day., ratus , 
j Tag. and Bis., ga. 

I 


r pondok. Same in 
4 Jav., Sund. and Bat, 
( In Mak., ponclo 
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S7ilu, Malay. 


Idiot 

Idle ; lazy maiistau 

If " bang ; kalau 

Ignoi*ant * bebal 

Illegal dosa 

Illness kasakitan 

Illuminate^ to masawahan 

Image petah 

Imagine, to | think pikii 


tan glia 


Image 


Imitate, to supii 

Immense dakola tuud 

Immodest di maslpuk 

Imperfect; 

nished j 

Implements paniapan 


paniapan 


Impose upon, to ^ tipu 

Impost ; tax ; duty chukei 
. , , fdi na maniadi 

Impotent makijadi 

Impower^to hinang w^Ml 

Impudent maissik 

In;within;inboard halaum 
In order to sowei 

Incense mahmud 


Incest 

Inclination 


^ sumbang 
kabaiyaan 


t akiL Jav., Sand, and 
] Day.^ akii ; Bat., 
i. ahu; Mak., hu ; Ta 
I and Bis., aho ; M 
{ lag. lea 
gila, mad, foolisli 

kalau 

babal 

{See Commit! 
ka-sakit-an 

peta, map, plan 
f pikir. Jav., Simd., Bat. 
\ and Day,, fiilcir 


f tipu. Suiid. and Day. 
( See Customs ) 


sumbang. Bat. su/. 


f sumbang 

1 


P aq 
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English. Stilu. 


Inclose, to; fence 


Indebted 

berutang 

Indigent; poor 

miskin 

I ndisposed ; are rse 

raahukan 

Industrious 

usaha 

Infant 

bata 

Infidel. 

^ kafir 

Inform, to 

beita 

Information 

ngawi 

Inhabit, to 

mahula 

Inherit, to 

pusaka 

Ink 

diwat 

Inland 

ha gimba 

Inner, the 

palauman 

Inquire, to 

'i' preksa 

1 nsane 

gila 

Insect 

oad 

Insensible ; un- 
conscious / 


napiinung 

1 nsolent : arrogant 

man in gat 

Instead 

siibli 

Instruct, to 

hinduh 

,f nslnictor 

- guru 

insufficient 

di«na. abut 

Insulty to 

maningat 



."pagar, a fence. Jar, 
) and Sund., pager: 
i Day., p(^g(ir and pa- 
L ga r 

i'ber-utang. [ See 
\ Debt) 

miskin. Jav., miskin 

•" ber-usaha; usaha^ en- 
ergy. .SiincL and 
^ Day., lisa/ia ; Tag., 
mafia ; Malag., asa, 
V work 

kafir [Ar. } 


pusaka. {See Estate) 

dawat (Ar.) 
rimba, forest 

rpreksa. ]av.,j»r/he; 
) Mak., paressa; Day., 
i pariksa and riksa ; 
r Tag. and Bis., tokso 
gila 


t'guru. Same in Jav., 
-] Sund., Bat., Mak. 
(. and Day. 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 


Intellect 

Intelligent 

Intention 

Insupportable 

Interest (money) 
Interfere, to 
Interpret^ to 
Interview 
Intimidate, to 
Intoxicated 
Intricate 
Intrustj to 

iron 


Island 

It; this ; those 
Itch ; itchy 

Ivory 


Jack-friut 

Jacket: coat 
Jar, a 

Jest 

Jesus 

Jew 


' akal 
t ag a akal 
maksud 

f di-na masindal 
(_dT-iia sumindal 
ITpat 
laaiut 
saliii . 
bagbaio 
hinang btiga 
hiluk 
sagnat 
serahkan 

bcsT 


pu 

Tan ; laun 
gatal 

gading 


J 


nangka 

baju 

puga 

iilau lilau 

**'■ .\7ibr Jsa 
"^ahudi 


*akaL , (.Sec Capacity j 
maksud (Ldr. | 

lipat,to foki.lo dt)ub]e 
salin. '{Sec Copy) 


sch'ah-kan. Cede; 
I'besi. Jav. and vSinul, 

’ 7 i. i * 


besi 

; Bat.^ ho 

'Si : 

Alak 

bassf 


pulau. 

. Jav., Sund. 

and 

Bat., 

piilo ; Tag. 

and 

Bis., 

polo 


gala! 



gading.’ Ueeurs 

in 

Ta\'., 

SuiuL, ,[ 

lat., 

Mak. 

and Bis, 

In 

Tag'.. 

, galiug 



^ * nan gka . C )t:cii rs i n 

Jav.j SiiiifL, Ikit.,, 
Tag. and Bis. 
baju ( Sec Coal , 

\ olok-olok : !awak-la- 
(, wak 

Xabi isa ^ Si\ , 
’\'ahucli » /|;c . 
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English, 

J.ewel 

Join, to 

Joint (of a reed ‘I 
knot \ 

Juclge^ a 
Judge, to 
Jump, to 
Junior 

Junk, a 

Just past 
Juvenile (male'; 


Keel. 


Keep, to 
Keg, a 
Kettle 
Key 

Kidnap, to 
Kill, to 

Kill, to ijood 
with religious 
ceremony) 
Killed 

Kind ; sort 

Kindred 


Stilu* 

permata 

sambong 

buku 


hakim 
mil tang 
lakso 
mangliud 


wongkang 


kaina 

subbal 


111 nils 


outang 
tong 


K 


pabunoh 


*'•- jenis 
kaum 


Malay. 


permata. ( See Gem ) 
r sambong, hubong. 

< Jav. and Simd., 
bang 

( buku, knot , (/. v.: ru- 
(_ was, joint of a cane 
hakim ( Ar . ) ^ 


t wangkang. Occurs in 
< Sund., ,Mak. and 
i Dav. 


L lunas. Jav. and .Day., 
Innas : Mak., Inna- 


sa 


kapsTn 
chiichuk 

sagau ; maksiigau 
pateian ; bunoli 

l-siunbe 


tong, i See Cask ) 
kepsingan and kepsan 


( bunob ( See Commit 
'ik murder ) 

r simbilik t Jav., sam- 
< be/ eh : Bat., samboE 
li ; Mak., sambal/e 
ter-bunoh. 

r jenis {Ar. ). Jav. and 
4 S u nd. , jin is . M ak . , 
C jinisi 
kaum ( ArA) 


t Dw'rivea front Ln Iniinulhthiy th': 

Aluhuninia.Uin kilU an uiiimal tor food. 


formula pronouaoal wlimi a 


t 
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English, 


Kiss 


Suhi. 

^ Rajah 
chium 


Kinks out of ah 

rope, to take ^piitaloen 
the ) 

Kitchen daporan 

Kite (of paper) tagoreh 


Knee 


Knife 


tuhiid 


lading: 


Knife (chopper) utab 

Knife (sword) bMong; barong 

Knock, to; to strikepug pug 
Knot buku 

Knot, to hinangan buku 

Know to; un- 1 
derstand J 
Know.tojbeac--) 

quainted with J ^ 
Knowledge elniii 

Known, well- mljshur 

Kris ,’hkris 


Labour, to; work hinang 


Lad 
Ladder 
LadCj to ; fill 
Ladle 
Lady 
Lame 


•subbai' 
.'■hagdaii 
lutii . 
siiduk 
' inclie 
tonka ,, 


Malay, 

„f Raja. ■ ' Occurs in Jar., 
X Sund. and Bat. 
f chium. Sund., chium: 
'k Da}*. 5,5 />/;;/ 


f dapor. ( See Cook- 
k , ing-piace ) 

■f lutut, knee; telut, kneel 
■■y.:Su.nd., tuwer : Bat,, 

■ h /•'£7/; Day., u f ui ;T^g, 
: .1^ . and Bis., tuhod 
( lading a kind of sword, 
.4 ,'Gccursin Jav., Bat, 

. k: Mak, and Dav. 


pukul (See Hammer) 
buku ( See Ancle ) 

fmeiig-arti {See Com- 
k prehend) 
f meng-ingat. (See Re- 
X collect ) 
dlmu (Ar . ) 
mashur (Ar. ) 
kris ( See Dagger j . 


suduk er sudii , 
. inchi' 
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English, Sulu, 


Lamp 

palTtahan 

Lance; spear 
Land 

Language 

Lard 

Large; wide 
f.ast (place and 
time) 

Last night 

Lately 

Laugh, to 

bujak 

pomong 
daging babuT 
muik 

1 mahulT 

kahipun dom 
tagua 

katawa : mikataw 

Lawful 

be nil ; patut 

Lay, to; to place 
Lay eggs, to 

Lay hold, to 

butang;hitau 

ma^-iklog 

kumaput 

Lay waste, to 

^ binasakan 

Lazy 

Lead (metal) 

maustau 

tenga 

Leaf, a 

daun 

Lean; thin 
Learn, to 

Learn, to (the 
koran) 

makaiyuk 

mikanat 

l-mengciji 

Learned 

alim 

Leather; skin "■ 

pais 


Malay, 


f palita. Suncl, 
< and Day., 
Bat.j palita. 


Mak. 

pahta, 

wick 


claging babi; pork 


tertawa { See Grin ) 
rhenaVy patut. Jar. 
j and Sund.; patut ; 
] Tag., patot, to be 
t useful 


f binasa-kan ( See DeS' 
\ troy ) 


r daun. Kw., ron; Jav., 
\ daon ; Sund., daun ; 
) Bat., dao? 2 y medi- 
j cine; Mak., raung ; 
I Bug.y daung; Tag. 
? and Bis., dahon 


f meng-aji. jav*., Sund., 
\ Bat. and Mak., a/i 
r^aiim Jav. and 

< Sund,, alim. Mak,, 
U alimt 
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English. 

Sm-Iu, 

.\faiay. 

Leave, to: sail 

■'■■'itiniiilak 


Leave, to take (in- miaid 


ferior to superior) 

Lee of, under tlie ha limbo 


Left; port side 

pMc\wa 


Leg- 

Sigl 

■ ^"hikayat (Ar,), Siind., 
< Jiikayai : Mak., JiE 

t 

Legend 

hikaiyat 

Leisure, at 

; senang 

senang 

Lemon grass 

's’hei; 

f serei. Jav., sP.reh ; 

■■|^ Mak., sarrS ' 

Lend, to 

bols ; botis 


Length 

rnahawa 

rkurap, itch, jav,, k&- 

Leprosy: ring- 

"X kur:ih 

) rep ; Sund. and 

worm 

J 

1 Day., kurap ; Bat, 
Y. gurap ; Mak., piira 



'' korang. Jav,, Sund., 



\ Mak., Bug. and 

'■■'Less , 

kolangin 

-{ Day., kurang: Bat., 



j hurang; Tag,, kn^ 

K leing ; Bis., koia?^^' 

Let go, to (a rope) buglt-na 


Level 

pAiitei 

f pantei, beach. Id. in 
1 Day. 

Liar 

Liberate, to; 

tan puting 

I ma'pwos 


enfranchise 



f til tup and katup, to 
j shut, jav., kaiiip ; 
[ Siinci. and Rat,, ///- 


Lid; cover; cork 

^Tutop 

-{ tup ; Alak,, iiifn ; 
j Day.j, iainp, rover : 
1 Tag. and Bis,, ioioh^ 

, t.- cover 

Lie, a 

puting 

Lie down, to 

■' 'limping ■'■■" 


fn'e upon, to 

a!i41T; hili-hili, 
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English, Suh 

Life ; alive bolie 

Lift, to buat 

Light; clear masawa 

Liglitofday ; dawn subu subu 
Light (in weight) mak§.n 

Lightning ■ kilat 

Like ; alike ; the 

same J 

Likeness, a pita 

Lime bankit 

Lime fruit; 

ange lemon • J 
Limit : bonn- It. a, 
_dary; shore 

Like this ; in thisl , .v, . « 
manner J 

Lips higat simu' 

Listen, to ; hear dunguk ; d 

Little ; few tie tio 

Live, to ; dwell mahfila 

Livelihood bohein 

Liver, the ’^hati 

Lizard (grass) pinit 


higat simut 

dunguk ; dungoeg 

tio tio 

mahfila 

bohein 

'^hiti 

pinit 


Lizard (house) -‘chichak 


Lithodomus ; *) i a a 

-u-ater worm"/ 


Load, a ; freight 
Loan ; debt 


Lobste; 


Ilia nan 
utang 

lilang 


Malay, 


{ See Break ) 

kilat. ( See Flash ) 
sama. Id, in Jav., 
Mak., Day,, Tag.v 
and Bis. 


limau ( See Citron ) 


Lobsters, parasite ulang ulang polah 
(in pearl shells) polah 


dengar {See Hear) 


( See Heart ) 

r chichakjav.,c//^c//^/’ ; 

< S u n d . , chakeka k ; 

U ‘%dX,y ansosak 
rkapang, teredo nava- 
\ !is. Sund, and Day., 
i kapang ; Bat., ha- 

X^pang" 

{See Debt) 

f hudang, prawn. Jav. 

< and Sund., hurang; 
( Bat., i ulang 


BHHFP; 
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English. 


Sulu* 


Lock, a 
Lock, to 
Lofty 
Log, a 
Long 
Long ago 
Long time yet, a 
Long, how 
Long for, to 
Look, to ; see 
Let loose, to 
Lose, to 


kundaru 

chuchukan 

hMtas 

poliong kahiii 
mahawa 
mogei 
iBOgei pa 
pilih logei 
bimbang 
kita ' . 
bulm 
malawa 


Lose, to (incur loss)* rugi 

Lose, to (at gamO 


bling) 
Lost 


Louse 


J 


lawak 


■ kutu 


Love 


Low ; below 
LoW' (in' price) 
Low water 
Luck,' good 
Luck, bad 
Lust 


kasih 


habawah 

mohei 

hunas ; humanas 
maraiyau sukut 
mangl sukut 
*liawa nafsu 


{See Desire) 


rugi. Id. in in Jav. 


SuncL, Bat., 
and Bug. ■ 


:\fak. 


fkutu. Jav., in- 

sects in general ; 
Sund, and 

<( kiitu ; Bat., hittif ; 
Bug. tifu ; Day., 
kutoh, numerous ; 
^ Tag. and F3is., koio. 

( kasih Jav. and Sund., 
kasih and asik ; 
Bat., asi and hasi ; 
j Mak., as/; Day., 
/ kasih ; Tag., ke/s/] 
I friend 

bawah. Mak. raiva 
(See Cheap) 


ham'a nafsu (J/ 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


M 


Machine 

makini 

Maggot, 

oad 

Magic 

hikmat 

Mahomedaii 

* islam 

Maid, a.;' vi,rgi,n 

anak dagah 

Maid, a ; slave " 

ipun babai 

Mail, coat of 

lamina 

Maintain^ to ; 1 


support J 

ipat 

Maintenance 

santapan 

Maize 

gandom 

Make, to 

hinang 

Make, to ; compose 

hinangkan 

Malady ■ 

kasakitan 

Malay, a 

tan Malaiyai 

Alale 

issMc 

Mallet 

tukol 

Man ; people 

tan 

Mandate 

^Mitah 

Manure 

knnugei 

Many ; much 

mataud ; ma' 

ilany, how 

pilah pilah 

Many, so 

sa’kian 

Map 

peta 

March, to ; walk 

pan ail 

Mare 

kura onu\ga 

Margin 

dohor 




f hik m at ( A r.), J av. 
X ikma t 
islani {Ari) 

( dara, anak dara. Kw., 
I dara '; Jav., lara ; 
Simd., dara^ a wo- 
man who has just 
had a child ; Bat., 
dara ; Mak., rara 


f santapan, food (of 
1 Rajas) 

{See Corn) 


ka-sakit-an (iV^^Ache) 


{See Hammer) 
Decree) 


sa’kian. 

peta {See chart) 
kuda betiiia 
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English, 


Malay. 


]\Iark '^Handa 

Mark, st^cil, i^tamp chap < 

Market tabu ; padiaii 

Marriage tiaun ; * kawin 

M ar r i age , to as k i n m e m i na ng ] 

jMarriageal.de siimampie omor j 

Married obiis tiaun 

^ r . r makasawa ; makbaiiah 

iViarrv, to ai i- 

’ b niaktiaun 

Alarry , engaged to tunangan ’ 

Marsh, a ; mud pisak ] 


tanda, [See Brand} 
chap. [Sec Brand) 

kawin 

pinang^ meminang 
saiiipei ‘ unuir, of age 


^Marshal, to 


Marvellous heran 

Mash^ to ; mix up lamut 

Mash, to ; reduce ') a , 

, ’ , • maklis 

to pulp J 

Mason, stone pandei batu 

Mast tarok 

Mat,a(forsIeep-1j^.j.j 

ing) j 

Mat, a (for roof- ) | a-* 

. ’ > ^ kaiaiip' 

mg) J ^ ^ 

Matches (lucifer) b%it b%it 
Mate ; companion ibaii ; ivan 
Mate, ■ of a ves-l » aiv 
. , sel ; pilot J 


Matter ; pus 


Matter, no 


■ n a nail 


tunang, betrolii 
bichak 

r atur, meng-atur, to 
) arrange. Jav., Sund. 
^ and Bat., alifr; ilak., 
a loro : Day., a lor 
heiran ( A r. ) 


( tukang batii ( See 

l Apt) 


Y kajang. Jav., Sund., 
< Mak. and Day.^ ha- 
I Jang; Bat., hajang 


( malim {Ar. ma'a/lim 
\ instructor) 
f nanah. Jav. and Sund., 
■) nanah; Bat.^ r^Iak., 
1 Day., Tal. and Bis.^ 
U nana 


cir-na ono : si:arina'. 
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English. Sulu, 


Mattress:' 

tiiam 

May ; can 

Me"; I 

Meal ; flour 

makajedi 
*,aku 
* tapong 

Mean ; ignoble 

*1iina . 

Mean ; stingy 

maikut ; paisl 

Mean, to ; intend kahdndak 

Meaning ’^Miarti 

Means of livelihood kabuhe kabui 

M.easure, to 1 ai . 

/ L , > siikut 

(capacity) J . 

Measure, to 
(length*) 

^ ukur 

M'eat' 

Meddle, to 

uniit 

Icimut 

Medicine 

o'bat ' . ' 


rnakbag 

Meet.; : fitting:':' : 

* pat lit 

Meet, to 

haiichor 


Malay, 

i tilam. Kw., tilam^ 
sleeping-place Jav., 
tileni^ to sleep ; 
■j SuncL, tilanii any- 
i thing spread out 
( Day.j til am 

aku {See I ) 
tepo ng. ( See Flour) 
f hina. Jav., hina^ i'auil j 
\ Sund., hina 

f ka-hanclakj wish, in- 
\ tent ion. 

( See Corn p relien d ) 


siikat 

r hukur. Jav. and Sund., 
3 h?Ecnr ;Bu.ty juengn- 
i Icur, to consider ; 
Day., uhiir 


j" iibat. Jav., ohat ; 

I Siind., ohat, 
j powder, nktr, me- 
V diciiie;, ;,Mak.,','::and' 
1 Bug., uha ; Tag., 
( ohahy gunpowder 


paint. Jav, and Sund., 
pattit ; Tag.j patoty 
to be useful 


r hanchur. Jav., anchiir*^ 
J Mak., anxhuru ; 

C Day,, anchor 
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English, Suln. Malay, 


Memory 

ka’ iiigatan 

f ka-ingat-an . { See 

\ Recollect) 

Alend, to 

daiaun 


Menial ; slave 

batak ; ipim 


Mention, to 

beita beita 




. rter-sebut. Jav. and 

Mentioned 

sabot 

\ Sitnd., sehnl ; Alak., 
] sa hti ; D ay . j sets u t . ; 



Bis., sangpoi 

Merely 

sehaja 

sahaja 

Merry 

daiyau daiyau 


Message 

ngmvi 



r ‘ibarat {A ri ] . Jaw and 

Metaphor 

ibarat 

< Sund,y3a ral ; Mak*, 


k ebara 

Mew, to (as a cat) mengiau 

meng-hiyut 

Midday 

dohor ; oktu 

f dhohor (/Ir. ), waktu 

1 (Mr.) 

Middle ; between 

liagitong 


Midnight 

tengah dom 

tengah malam 

Midwife 

pindei 

{See Apt.) 

Might ; power 

kwasa 

f kuasa* {See Author- 

1 >ty) 

Mild (temper) 

memo 


Milk 

galas 


Milk^ to 

kiawak gatas 


Million, a 

ong katus laksa 

sa ratus laksa 

Mimic, to 

sum in gut 


MincC; to. 

f utoran menahut 
aliut 

men- chinchang 
mat 

the 

^ akal 

‘akal. {See Capacity) 

„ AiincI, to ; heed 

ill gat 

iiigat. Recolleil) 

Mind, to; look a,fter ipat ; jaga 

jaga. {See Awake) 

Mine ; my 

kaku ;-ku 

Miscarriage 

pdg»p% 

. f fi t na li { A rS ca i u m n } ’ . 
Jav* piinn 

Aliscliief 

fitna 



t Nra- io le i'tuml ii 
Ail oiioiinu'opcri’: ironl 


bill; I Luvc 'Iieani it. lucJ iu lYralr, 


LiL 
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English. Sulti. Malay. 


Misconduct one- f hinangan bukun mar- 
self. to \ aiau 


.Misery ; alas ! 

•Mist. 

Mistake ' ' 

i\I is tress ; lady 


chaulaka. ; chilaka 

gab6ng- 

sak 

daiang 


r chelaka. Jav. and 
j Sund., chelaka ; 

) M ak . ck il a ka ; D ay , , 
dial aka. 

f kabut, mist ; lea hang 
mourning. 

f sliak^ suspicion, ■ 
\ Blame) 

r clayang, maid of hon- 
\ oui% lady in waiting, 
j Sund., day a ng ; K w . 

deyah, young woman 
j of high rank ; "fag.^ 

! dfiyang, lady 


IMix, to 

laniut 


Moat, a ; ditch 

gata ^ 


Model 

chon to 

chonto 

Modest ; bashful 

masipuk 


Moist; wet 

basali ; mabilsah 

basah 

Mother-of-pearl 

shells 

1 tipei 


Motive 

sebab 

(See Cause) 

Molest, to 

lisibihan 

Monkey 

amok 

r buian. Jav., 'vcnlan ; 



\ Sund._, Bat., Day. 

Month ; 'moon 

bid an 

j andBis.,^>'//Ar//; hlak., 
> btdang; lang ; 



1 T ag., hawa n ; M al ag., 




Monthly y 

bulan-bulan 


Moon, full 

damiak 


Moon, new 

kasiibangen 


More ; again 

dakumau 


More than 

iaing pa mg 
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Morning 

■■.'■Morro'W' 


mahinaat 

kinstim 


Mortar(for beat- ■) ,, ,, , 
ing) j- I song 

Mosque langar 

Mosquito hildm 

Mother ini 

Mount, to ; ascend s^kat 
Mountain bud ; gimba 

Mourn, to ; weep raaktangis 

Mouse ; rat 
Mouth 


till bail 
simut 


Move; to; remove pmdahe 

Much ; many mataud ; mataut 
Mug ; cup pingin 

Murder, to biinoh 

Mussels, shell-fish, 

&c. * siput 

Must sobei 

Mullet banak 

Mutiny * drdhka 

Mystery ; secret * rahisa 




( iesong. Jav., /esiaig; 

S u n d . j / ; B at 

j Mik./,r;: 

I su 7 ?g / D a}' . , / iso 77 g : 
k Bis.j ^oso/ig 


■ riniba/ forest 
f tangis menangis. Jav., 
b bat.; Day., I ag. and 


'b oat. 
( Bis.; 


t^7i^is 


f pindah. {See Break 
i Change) 

pinggan. (vy^^Basin) 
fbunoh. Commit 

I murder) 

siput. Bat., snail 

belanak. Jav.^ balenak 
( derhaka; treachery. 

•s Jav.; du reikii ; Siind., 

C doj^aka 

f rahasia. Kw.; , rusiyn ; 

\ Mak.; '7'a/ii.?s/va 


( To be cojitinued. ) 

E B B. A T U M . 

-sis S;?Srs.lSSiS LS?"*™'- 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


[ The report, being of permanent scioniifie Yaluc^ is herc^ reprint- 

f*tl from ilio Govorinncnl Gazette. Ed.] 

1, TIio roporb for the ye«"ir 1885 gives tlio results of the 
ohservatioiis taken at Singapore, Penang, Province Welles- 
]i^y and Malacca, and embraces the follo^Ying meteorological 
eleinoiits : — 

I . At i n 03 pli eric Pres snre . 

IF. Teinperalnre of Air. 

TT[. Teinperature of Solar Padlation. 

IV, Temperature of Grass, A'oetariml Radiation. 

V. Hiimidit^n 

VL Wind, Direction and Volocitv. 

TIL Rainfall. 

2. Animal abstracts of the observations, taken at the 
four recording stations are attaclied, as are also the nnnunl 
registers of rainfall. 

5. The accompanying charts shew the mean annual pres- 
sure, temperature, rainfall, and the number of days on ivliieli 
rain fell at Singapore, from 1870 to 1885. These tables are 
interesting, and gain in importance eveiy year. 

4, I regret that some of the registers shew a fe'w un- 
avoidable iiiteiTuptions, but care wall lie taken in future that 
these returns he made as complete as j>ossiblo. 


J tmospheric Pressure, 


>Stati.>ns. 

1 ■■ . 

i High- 
‘ erst. 

Date. 

1 .. 

1 i 

Lowest; 

J 

Date. 

P-ange 
for the 
year. 

Mean 
for the 
year. 

Riiigupyre, 

! Indies. 

,1 

i22inl 

i 

■ JaiiJ 

Inches. 

20.70S 

■ j 

29tli Get.! 

Inches. 

.100 

Inches. 

29.889 

Ptaiang, 

e noAM: 

1 itll 

Jan.] 

1 29.712 

:17th Dee. 

.102 

29.072 

P. Wi‘ib‘siey, .. 

21st 

J an. 

20.611 

ilOth J niie 

.073 

: 29.833 

MaLie(‘a, 

.! 29.038 

■20tii 

1 

Get. 

•29.702 

1 9tli June 

.073 

' 29.860 
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5. The liigiiest harometrical j)reBBiire (30.197 inches) was 
recorded in Penang on the 7tli JtiniiaiT. and tlio l<nvpst 
(29.011) at Province Wellesley on the IMtdi J\nio. 
two Settlements also registered the highest and lowest mtann 
viz . 5 29,972 and 29.833 inches^ respectirely. 

Temperature qf Air » 


Stations. I j Bate. iLowest.; Bate. 


est. 


i Ilaiigt' 


^ yieim 
i't>r tiie 
vear. 


Singapore, 

‘ ^F. 
02.0 

:24tli 

May, 

°F. 

03,4 

lOlli 

. J 

i eb.i 

M,.'. i 

"F. 

sbT 

Penang. ...| 

! 00.5 

:i4tli 

June- 

TO.O 

loth 

Jan.; 

l-t5 * 82.7 

P. Weilesloy, . 

08.0 

i 9tii 

Jmi.; 

05.5 

‘2.sth 

PebJ 

I'VO , 

83.5 

Malacca, ..j 

96.0 

jlStli 

i 

! 

J Line 

. I 

09.0 

15tli 

Jan.' 

1t.8 . 

82.3 


0. The liigdiest temperature (98.0-p.) was ohserved at 
Province Wellesley on the 9th January, and the lowest 
(63.4°P.) at Singapore on the lOtli February, tlie lowest 
mean was also recorded at the latter Settlement, but in all, 
the mean temperature for I8S5 is slightly higher than that 
for 1884. 


Temperahire of Solar Bmliatlon, 


Stations. 

Highest. 

Bate. 

Lowest. 

Bate. 

Mean h a* 
ilie W‘ar. 

Singapore, ... 

'°F. 

lOl.j 

25tli Mar.i 

G p 

^ 91.3 1 

Or] I A'iig. 

"F. 

1 

Penang, 

159.0 

2nd Feh.j 

J 90.1 ■ 

2 Till June 

1 15.7 

Province W ellesle j, . 1 

163.0 

' 5tli Jan. I 

90.O , 

Till An I a'. 

1 !o,] 

Malacca, | 

! 

175.0 

14th Feb. i 

i 

1 

125.0 ■ 

hali IMay 

150.1 


7. The highest temperature of the sun's rays (I75,0'.F.) 
was observed at Malacca on the l-tth rebrnarv, and fhe 
lowest (90.0"P.) ivas recorded on tlie 7th August at ihvn'iias* 
Wellesley; the, lowest mean, viz., 140.1 was rt^gimtered at 
the same station « ■ , . ^ 
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Tcnij'ierature of Grass ^ Nocturnal lladiaiion. 


Btatiuns. 

Highest. 

Pate. 

■ 

Lowest. 

Mean for 
Date. the year. 





i “p- 

Hinguperc, ... ...; 

■ 749 

2 7 til Jiilv 

; : 545 1 

lOtii Feb.; 69.1 

’Fi.aiiing, ... ... 

1 

Hot db 

served. | 

i • • i ' . 

Frc ) viiicc Wciic'sle j, . 

I 76.5 

12 til 'Aug. 

63.5 

2Stli Feb. •' 70.0 

Mu.la.ccci 

1 740' 

27tli May 

; 66.0 i 

' 2ua Mar.i 71.7 

; ■■ ' \| 


8 . Tlio liigliesfc tempemture ( 76 . 5 "F.) was ob- 

survod oil the 12 tli August at Province Wellesley, and the 
lowest (r>-±. 5 dlj\) at Singapore on the lOtli Fobriiaiy. At 
tills station also ivas recorded the lowest mean, viz , 09 . PP. 


Stations. i Highest. 

Date. 

Lo^vcst.; Date, fpanfor 
the year. 

:■ % 

jSuigaporo, ... 98 ; 

IVnaug, 98 ’ 

Froi-in;je Weileshw,.- 100 , 

Miila.ecLi, ... ... lOO 

lot'ili Feb. 
Sth Ang. 
lutli Aog. 
28tli May 

' i ■ % 

50 15th June 79 

41 26th Jan. 76 

39 Sth Feb. 78 

; 36 doth ' Jan. '84 '- 


9 . The highest percentage of humidity ( 100 %) wais ob- 
served. at Prorinee Wellesley and Aialacea, on the lOtli August 
and 28 th ilavg respectively. At the latter Settleinent, also, 
the lowest ])ereeniuge was recorded, viz., 35 % on the 15 th 
Jaiuuiry, and the liighest mean percentage, viz., 81 %. 

Wiiirf^ Dirpvlloti fjtul Velupiifj. 

1 0 , From Jaiuiary to IMareh, the wind blew from the N. E. 
and oceasiuiially from the N, N, E. and hf. In the early 
p-arl of April, the- v’iod vras- easterly. 

11. The 8 . W. Alonsoon appeared in the latter part of 
A]>r]L and. with but slight Tariations from S. E., coutiuued 
steady niitil October. In Xovember, the winds were yaii- 
ablo, sometimes W. and at timeri W, »S. W* 

12, December ushered in the N, E. Monsoon with occa- 
sional winds from the N, N, W, and W* 
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13. Tiie fullowirig ta-b!e shews a stiinaiiirj of the wind 
(lirectdoii at Singapore during the year 1885 : — ^ 




I- ■ 


1 ^ I I ^ 


< ± 


North, ...i 

si 

e; 

S| 

O: 

2' 


■ ^ . 1 




■1 

•1 

N.N.B 


10 

20i 

1 1 ■ 

2'' 


_ ■ly 


1 

1 



n;e., 

59’ 

30' 

29 i 

■: B 






j 


30 

E.N.E. 

li 

■ 2j . 

:'5i 

Oi 

2 




1 

]. 



East, 

... 1 

1 

8 

12, 

15 

2(^ 

fl 

2 

f ) 

4 

1 

;i 

E.S.E., ...1 

... 1 


4 

4 ; 

4 

9 

S 



... 1. 


1 

B.E., 

r 


2. 

3 : 

9 

J-T 

i 

11 

8 

23 

i 

1 


S.S.E., 




..*»■ 

0 ^ 

3 

10 

t\ 

0/ 

s 

ir 

1 


South, 



1 

» . i ' 

5 

10 

t ' 

i; 


4. 



S.S.W., ...1 

'0 

' 2t’ ■ 

•• ! 

■O: 

1 : 

1 

1 

1 

i 


1 

1 

s.w. 





21i 

'Is 

; 44 , 

48. 


2 !■ 

»> 


W.S.W., 

f • • j " 

■“i : 


ll 

ll 



1 

n 

f} 

0: 

11 


West, 

. t • 

.... i 


... I' 

1 


“‘1 

1 


1 

13 

a 

W.KW. ... 

N.W 

N.N.W., ... 

c i 

1 

1 ... 1 

“i 


■ I'l 

... i 
1! 

0 


3: 

O; 

Oi 

3^ 

'*'.1 

“i 

i'V 

V 

a- 

,1 

( 1 

■1; 

7 

13 

Calm, 

i 23 

! 1 

25 

'21 

39 

24 

i 

16 

' 

1 j 

11' 

2u 

29, 

1 : 

3r»i 

28 


Singa/pore, 

14. The Telocity of the wind was registered during nine 
months of the year only, owing to the anemometer having 
gone out of repair; during the other three months no f4)ser» 
rations were taken. The n^ean Telocity for IIjIs ]feri*jd was 
113 miles, and the greatest in 21 hours was 203 iiiiles vn liie 
5th March. 


Penang and Province WeUedcg, 

15. During the year 1SS5, no observations el: i ho oiive* 
tioii and Telocity of the wind woi’e taken, 'V\h; Inonj m-xL 
year to have this omission rectified. 

,, Malacca* 

IQ, The N. E. wind prevailed from Janmiry bj April, aiid 
again from KoTeniber to December. Diirimr tl!»* ^hher 
months of the year, the wind was generally 8. ‘\Vh 
17. The mean velocity of the wind during the twelve 
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Hioiitlis wa:8 1 83 mileSj and the greatest Telocity in any one 
day was 470 miles. 

MainfalL 

IS. The total number of registering stations in the Straits 
during the year 1885 was 29, being 18 over the nuinber in 
1881. Eighteen of these, viz., 7 in Singapore, 3 in Penang, 
5 in Province Wellesley and 3 in Malacca, sux^plied coinxilete 
returns ; the remaining 11 furnishing theirs only in comjdete- 
ly. At Singapore, new stations were started during the year 
?it the Botanic Gardens, Neidpath, Giiasseriau' s Estate and 
Biildt Timah, hut, CAving to the absence of the official in 
charge of the last-named station, the observation had to be 
discontinued in September. 

19. At the beginning of the year, the station at the Leper 
Asylum, Pulau Jerajah, which hitherto furnished retiuais 
for Penang, was placed under the siix>ervisioii of the Colonial 
Surgeon, Province Wellesley, and the observations there 
have since been embodied in the returns of that Settlement. 
A new station will shortly be opened at Balik Pulau, Penang, 
which is much required. 

20. At Province Wellesley, no new stations were opened 
during the year, the four registering stations at the District 
Hospitals and the one at the Leper Island being found to 
be ample. 

21. In Malacca, seven new stations were started in tbe 
course of the year 1885, in different situations, and a few 
mure will be opened in 1886. Mr. Heevey, the Eesident 
Councillor, takes a keen interest on the subject of the rain- 
fall at this Settlement, and I am obliged to him fur sugges- 
tions as too the best lealities for having them. 

, Smgapore. 

22. Oil the u'hole, the year 1835 was a very dry one, it 
being, leaving out 1877, among the driest on record. The 
jra*an fall fur the year was 67.32 inches only, and the number 
of days on which rain fell, 134. 

23. The maximum fall (16.37 inches) oceiUTcd in Decem- 
ber at the Sepoy Lines, and on the 20th of the same month, 
at the same station, was recorded the greatest fall in 24 
bo'ursj viz .3 6,10 inches, The minimum fall in any one 
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that registered at the Water-Works Eeservoir, 
Thompson Eoacl, viz.^ O.Go inches. 

2-L As already noticed hy others, it is iutinesting to 
study the Singapore tables of rainfall, and to ol>serve iiow 
every few years, varying apparently from S to 10, we have 
a very largo aininal fall of rain, and a siualler fail, thougli 
still above the average, about every five years. Sudi 
seems, at least, to be the more or less general ivsult, if vro 
look at the records from their very conmiencement until now. 

25. IVhat degree of infinenco tlic forest deiun.hitirm 
happily now^ die (deed ), which has been g^lng on hero for 
some years, bas had on our rainfall, it is dliiiciut to sr.y, Ijiit 
cotisiclering the situation of Singapore island relatively to 
the two monsoons, and the very few lulls we‘ have bigh 
enougdi to affect much the rain-bearing clouds, I do not 
think it has been very great. 

2G. That, however, forest desiccation does inllucnice rain- 
fall materially, there can be little doubt. Of tins, many 
proofs now exist, but in further confirmation may be (j noted 
an article ■which appeared early in this 3"ear in an East Ain>> 
rican paper called the Southern Bh:oaac upon the forest 
destruction which has been going on recently in that euuntiy 
The writing is clothed in the tall but cpialnt and pitlrf lan- 
guage of a Transatlantic cousin, whose view, though pessi- 
mistic, doubtless yet contains much truth. It is headed 
^‘'Forest Desiccation and runs thus: — 

“If the progress of tree destruetioii in the West'U*]i 
Alleghanies, should continue at the present rate, tiie ;yemi\' 
inundations of the Ohio valley will soon assume an ap]ialli?»g 
as]:)cct, and ere long the scenes of the river suburbs L<juis- 
vilie and Chieininiti -will repeat themselves at Xa-Iiville and 
Ohattanooga, while the summers will becoiiie hutt-r and 
drier. In the Gulf States, the work of desiccation lias imn,h) 
alarming advances, brooks and streams slirink from yrnv to 
year, and warm suinmers exj)ose the givrud ctf river beds 
which fd'tv years ago could hardly be toutdied by the keels 
of heavy laden vessels. East America is dryifig up; (‘Veii 
in the paradise of the blue grass region, the failing of sp*nngs 
has driven niaiiy stoek-raisers with their herds to tiiu 
Eiomitaiiisd^ 
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Penang, 

2-7, Diiring the first five inontlis of the j’-ear, tlio fall was 
unusually small, but was compensated however by heavy 
falls doring the last seven months consecutively. The iiieaii 
for tlie }ear is liO.Sl, as eoinpared with 80.02 in 1884, 
shewing an increase of 24* 79 inches. 

28. ^Tlie greatest fall in 24 houi'S was recorded on 12tli 
July, viz., 0.93 inches at Government Hill. At this station 
there was also recorded the greatest fall in ai\y one montli, 
viz., 28. SO inches in September. The smallest fall on record 
is 0,27 inches, which was in January, and at the Central 
Prison. 

Province Welledey, 

20. The rainfall at this Settlement during 18S5 wn.s 
heavy, 106.21) inches -was the mean, against 89.00 in the 
previous year. Tlie greatest fall in 24 hours was 5.60 inches 
at Bertam on 14tli October. The driest month was Januaiy. 
ISO rain -was registered at Batterworth and Palau Jerajah, 
and tlu3 mean fail recorded at the other stations for tlie 
montli wns only 1.62 inches. October seems to leave been 
the wettest month, the record shewing 21.03 inches. 

Malacca. 

30. The mean fall registered at the three stations where 
the returns were complete was 67.71 inches, being 10 inches 
less than that for 1884. The driest mouth wars February, 
when the mean fall was 0.75 inches only. The maximum 
fall was in October; 14.32 inches of rain fell at Kandang. 

31. The greatest fall in 24 hours was 4,29 inehos on the 
loth October at the same station, 

32. The follovviug brief notes on the general state of the 
weather in the Straits will be found interesting. 

33. The month of January was dij, more so in Provineo 
Wellesley. In Singapore, althougli the days were hot and 
dry, the nights v;ere cool and refreshing. Those in Januaiy 
wv*rc the coldest on record. Prom the 9th to the 14tli in 
particular, the minimum temperature fell from 69.9'^P. to 
63. 9'"'P., w'itli a corresponding fall of the grass radiation 
thonnometer, the lowest recorded on the latter instrument 
lieing 59.9'"’P. on the 14tli January. This low temperature 
was also observed on reliable independent testiniony at Johor, 
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and at tlie time formed a Bnbjecfc of common talk among 
tlie residents. In February, there was a small amount of 
min at Singapore, but tlie days and nights were cool. The 
miiiiiiiiini temj>eratiire at night was low, 63'' I'boijig reghter-- 
ed outlie lOlli. In Penang, Province Wellesley and ilalaecji, 
it was a verv dry nioutin iu Singapore, Misrcli was rennn.'kable 
for a long drought. 2so rain fell in the last sixteen days of 
the month, and the total fall registered was only ,1.17 inches 
at Kampoiig Kerbaii. In Penang*, it was very dry, and so 
also in the other Settleuients. There was a fair annnint at: 
rainfall iu all the >Sottlemeiits during the inoiitUs <4* April 
and May; June and July were ovet inonths tlircaiginuit, 
August v;a3 somewhat dry in Singapore, ami in IMalacca, 
principally at Kaiidang, Eessang and Xyalas, but iu 
Penang and Province Wellesley, rain was abuiKlint. Sep- 
tember was a dr j month in certain parts of Singapore, but 
in the districts of Teluk Blangali and Sei>oy Lim.^s, min was 
heavy, so also in Province Wellesley and Malacca. Octolmr 
was unsually dry in Singapore, but abundant rain fell in 
other Settlements. November and December were wet 
months tlirouglioat the Straits, there being abundant rain. 
On the night of the 12th and one or two nights following, 
an iiimsiial number of meteors were observed. Tliis phono- 
nienon was also seen in other parts of the globe. 

34*. I take this opportunity of tendering my tiumks, in 
connection with the registration of rainfall at Singapore, to 
Messrs. Geiger, Kxight, McEitchie, St. Yn\*cENT B. Dowv, 
and CaxtIjEV, for their valuable contribation.s of montlily 
returns of rainfall registered at the P. & O. Co.'s Depot, 
Ililliney Estate, Yvmter-Works Eeservoir, Tlioinpson Eiaid, 
Neidpatli and the Botanic Crardeiis, respectively. 

, T.' lEYINE EfWYELL, 
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Chart shelving the Mean Annual Mange of Temperature at Singapore from 187(1 to 1885 . 
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BOTANY AND MALAY 


The Eeyd. B. Scortecchini has sent the following Note 
dated Thaipeng, 20th January, 1886, for publication : — 

Kindly give me leave to set at rest the identity of the 
plant which Mr. Swettenham refers to in his journal across 
the Malay Peninsula, as printed in Journal No. 13 of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 13. In this paper, the 
plant is called by the native name of MemplaB^ and in an 
editorial note an effort is made to identify it with some kind 
of Michelia, Allow me to say, that most decidedly it cannot 
be a Michelia, The few known MiclieliaB, and the fewer 
that are known in the Peninsula, are large trees, with a 
rather smooth foliage and have solitary flowers. Those des- 
cribed by Mr. Swettenham are by no means large trees, the 
foliage feels exactly like sand-paper, and to this purpose in 
many places it is used. I am in a position to state that the 
plant to which Mr. Swettenham alludes is Delima sarmentosaf 
L., a very common sarmentose plant, which generally makes its 
appearance among secondary growth in the low lands.'^ 

I would not have troubled you to set right this point of 
nomenclature, were it not for the many mistakes which are 
apt to creep in between Malayan names of plants, and their cor- 
responding scientific names. Lately I had occasion to note 
an error of this kind in reference to the plant which, among 
Malays, goes by the name of Ikm tuba. It is well known how 
Malays and other people make use of a certain part of some 
plant to stupefy and catch fish by poisoning the water with 
it. This substance in Tamil is called WaUura, in Malay Ran 
tuba. It is not yielded by the same plant. The fruit and 
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root of Iluhdia diimetorirm^ Lamkj wliicli is rather common 
through luclia, Java and Sumatra^ and wliicli it is well to 
record now from the Malayan Peninsiilaj as I have found it 
growing* ill the K in ta district, is used as a fish-poisoii. Wakura 
pycklia, Roxh, is much used for tlie same purpose, so is Anamhia 
coecHk{s\ '\Y. A., eomnionlv called by former botanists 2fmis-‘ 
permnu} voeeuitw, L., to which ^lalays give the name of Ikmi 
tftha, as ihiti) tifha would go to signify anything that kills fish. 
This name being appropriated to Auamirla coeeiiim in works 
wliieh speak of Malayan usages, is not so exclusive as to be 
taken to signify no other plant having the same properties. 
From the fact, tliereibre, that a ]>limt is than ivc cannot 
legitimately concliicie that it is Mekhperuiuni eottidifs^ L., and 
so it was not Jfeiihpf'rmuhi ommins or iTif>rc rightly dnamiria 
coccnlus, the plant wliieh had appended to it the vernacular 
name of Ikaa tuhu and the scientific luiiiic Jk^nJsperiynim coc- 
Any slight acquaintance with tlie order of 2deuisper- 
macem would have persuaded a simple tyro in botanical science 
that the specimens, althoiigii devoid of fruit or liowers, and 
representing only the foliage, could not belong to any Menis- 
permiad. Pinnated leaves as the specimens showed, do not 
indeed, even as an exception, occur in any Menispermaceoiis 
form. I would be rather Incliiicd to refcj’ the plant in (pies* 
lion to some iJerrLs among the Zepumhume, It is very in- 
teresting to know that besides the JHafuiria coeenhts^ there is 
another Ihai kfba just as effectual as the very Anamirta, It 
would give me great pleasure, were any person so kind as to 
communicate some flowering or fruiting specfimens, or, better 
still, both, in order to refer the jfiant to its natural order 
and specific position/^ 

[It sometimes happens that the authors of papers pub- 
lished in this Journal use Malay w’ords without translation 
or explanation. Such a practice, if general, would be found 
inconvenient 1 )t many readers of the Journal who do not 
understand 3ilalay. It falls to the editor (the Honorary 
Secretary) to insert translations and, where no English equi- 
valent of a word (c. a tree or plant) exists, the botanical 
name has sometimes been given on the authority of good 
dictionaries. 
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No one is likely to disagree witli the general proposition 
that the same native name may be applied to a variety of 
trees or plants possessed of similar properties, and that, in 
consequence of this rough classification it is unsafe to decide, 
from the mere fact of the use of the generic native appella- 
tioB, which individual, out of several varieties, is intended to 
be meant. But if Malay scholars in the Straits have much 
to learn of botany, botanists, on the other hand, have to guard 
against errors resulting from want of knowledge of the native 
language. In Mr. ScoiiTnccHiNi'’s letter a plant is repeatedly 
described, incorrectly, as tuba. He lias evident iy been 
misled by some similarity in sound between ikan, fish, and 
akar, root. Tuba is the plant, akav tuba^ the tvba root, ( the 
portion used by the Malays for stupefying fish), while tuba ikan^ 
or menuba ikan, means to kill fish with tuba, Ikan tuba, if 
there were such an expression, could only be the designation 
of a kind of fish the tuba fish.''’ — Ed.] 


THE DUTCH MID-SUMATRA EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Van IIasselt writes from Batavia as follows under 
date February 15th, 1886 : — 

“ In reply to the editoUs note, which precedes the transal- 
tion oi' the account I gave at the third International Geogra- 
phical Congress at Venice, September, 1881, of the object and 
the results of a Dutch expedition into the interior of Sumatra 
in the years 1877, 1878 and 1879, I have the honour hereby 
to inform 3'ou that not only I do not in the least object to the 
said translation being published, but, on the contrary, appre- 
ciate its being spread ; for it is my earnest desire that both 
object and results of that Dutch expedition, which I am con- 
fident did much towards increasing our knowledge of the 
interior of Sumatra, may become more generally known also 
^ your countrymen.'’ 

In the account given by me at Venice, I had to record 
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the death of our fellow-explorer^ the NaTal Officer Mr. Schoxjw 
Santvooet ; in these lines I find occasion to record the death 
of another of our fellow-travellers/ that of mj highly esteemed 
and heloved friend Mr. D. D. Veth, Civil Engineer^, who: died; 
the 19th' of. May^ 1885, near the Kalahanla River/ near Ben-' 
guella, S. W. Coast of Africa.'' 

Some time after his returnhome from Sumatra, he resolved 
OB exploring another part of the world, and he chose the 
Cunene River as the object for his researches." 

“Being a man of great character, who to much learning 
joined a firm will and the power both mental and physical to 
execute what he undertook, Mr. Veth, once resolved, had his 
expedition entirely got up and fully equipped in less than a 
yearns time." 

“ The 7th of December, 1884, he arrived at Mossainedes, 
where his travelling companions, Messrs. P. J. van dee Kellen 
and L. J. Goddefeoi, had arrived some short time previous to 
himself." 

“It has not been permitted to this valiant explorer to 
achieve wdiat he had begun. The climate was fatal to him, 
his bodily strength soon gave way, and he died, as a man of 
his character and of his uncommon zeal might die, in the 
midst of his labours, engaged in the fulfilment of the task he 
had undertaken." 

“I lost in Mr. Veth a noble and dear friend, Holland an 
explorer of rare learning and valour, who, had he been spared, 
might yet have rendered great services to his country." 


NATIONALITIES OF THE INDO-CHINESE REGION 


The following sketch of the distribution of the Indo- 
Chinese races and of the nature and extent of Indian influence 
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in the further East^ occurs in an article on Burma, Past 
and Present/’ in the Quarterly Review ioT January, 1886. — En, 

Assuming a descent in remote ages of the nations occu- 
pying the Indo-Chinese region from beyond the great plateau, 
perhaps most of them through China, we must assign to the 
Malays (if they are to be included) the earliest date. They 
seem to have left upon the continent as their nearest kin the 
Tsiams, or people of Champa, in the extreme south-east, if 
these were not rather a reflux of colonization from the islands. 
To an early wave of migration southward perhaps belong also 
the Mom (Talaings, as the Burmese have taught us to style 
them), that is, the people of Pegu, whom some have supposed, 
owing to linguistic indications, to have found their way south 
through India itself ; then the Khmer, or Cambojans, occupy- 
ing the lower valley and delta of the Mekong ; and the Anam^ 
or people of Cochin China. Then come the Mramma, or 
Burman race, apparently descending the Irawaddy, pressing 
before them the Mons into the delta, the Khyens and like 
tribes into the adjoining mountains. One great branch of the 
Burman race, by themselves reckoned the elder, passed over 
the mountains to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, shores 
which, according to their traditions, they found occupied by 
BiMs or Rakkas ; that is, by cannibal monsters, from whom 
in after days the country got its name of Rakain or Aracan, 
Later still, perhaps, succeeded the great family of the Lao, 
Thai, or Shans, who have still congeners in Southern China, 
and who occupied the plateau of Yunnan, the middle basin of 
the Mekong, and the upper part of the Menam. In latter 
days this race has flowed back upon the Upper Irawaddy, even 
to the Brahmaputra, and has spread south to the coasts of the 
Malay Peninsula and of Siam ; the kingdom hearing the latter 
name having been established by a branch of the race. 

As usual, the course of occupation has mainly followed 
the line of the great rivers, those highways of the early world; 
and their valleys and deltas have become the seat of the more 
civilized monarchies. Thus the Burmese still occupy the 
Irawaddy basin, and the coast-plains of Aracan. Sixty years 
ago, the whole race were united under one native monarchy. 
The latest of an intermittent series of events, since then, has 
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united them once more niider a single sovereigiij, but this time) 
in the person of Queen Victoria. The Anainites who occupy 
the eastern shores are claimed also, though with more doubt- 
ful realization, to be tinder the one dominion, whether as 
sovereignty or protectorate, of the French Eepiiblic. Between 
these two are the great Siam race, whose settlements, spread 
with intervals from the banks of the Brahmaputra to the coasts 
of the Malay Peninsula, and down the Mekong, nearly to the 
delta, are divided under an infinity of petty princes, and 
claimed as tributaries by a variety of sovereign goveriimeiits ; 
everywhere displaying a fair amount of civilization, though in 
decay, everywhere possessed of letters, everywhere, except in 
Assam (which they first entered in the tliirteeutli century), 
followers of Buddha, and everywhere speaking vSiibstantially 
the same language. Siam is now the only iiidepeiiclent State 
of the race, The Takings, the Khmer, the Tsiaiii, have been 
famous in their day ; but they are now shrunken and decayed, 
and are being gradually absorbed by races of greater vitality. 

The chief nationalities that we have named have played in 
the history of Indo-China the part which Eiiglaiid, Prance, 
Germany, and Spain, have played on the Continent of Europe. 
Most of them have stood forth under considerable monarchies 
for more than a thousand years, some of them much more* 
All their countries have in turn (some, such as Burma, again 
and again) been the seat of conquering empires, extending 
their grasp, in some instances, almost froui sea to sea ; and aii 
in turn have been the subjects of vast disaster. But besides 
these more prominent races, there arc many of inferior im- 
portance, whom we generally characterize as * wild tribes/ 
Some of them are inferior to the civilized races, ^ on whom 
they border, only in the absence of a wwitten language ; wEilst 
others are head-hunters in a low depth of savagery. Some are 
as elaborate in tlie culture of their rice-terraces as the Chinese ; 
others migrate in the forest from site to site, burning down at 
each remove new areas of Jungle, on w-hich to carry out their 
rude hand-husbandry. 

Among these kincivilized tribes, none 'are more worthy 
of note and interest than those known conjointly as Karens, 
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occupying sparse settlements in Pegu (though also far beyond 
its limits eastward ); of* whom so many have in our own time 
become Christians under American teaching. They were 
notable, even before this closer claim on our interest arose, 
for their remaid^able traditions, both religious and historical. 
The latter related how, on their migration from the north, 
they' found the Shans in' possession of the territory to which 
they themselves were hound — perhaps the IJ|)per Menam 
basin. And the Karens cursed them, saying, ^ Dwell ye in 
the dividing of countries ; ^ the applicability of which is inter- 
preted by wdiat has already been said of the Shans. 

We spoke above of the early traces of Hindoo influence. 
How and when this began we have no real knowledge. But 
that it was flowing out in pulses eastward from an early date, 
and apparently long before our era, there can be no question. 

Buddhism undoubtedly, svith its zealous propaganda, was 
a most powerful agent in the spread of Indian iiiilnence among 
the Iiido-Chiiiese nations : but povssibly that influence had been 
felt at a miich earlier date. If we go back to the oldest record 
we possess of geographical detail in this region — the course, as 
tabulated in Ptolemy, of a coasting- voyageTrom Argyre to the 
Siiim, that is, from Aracan to the beginning of China — we 
shall find the continent and islands studded with names of 
which nearly a score are of manifest or probable Indian origin. 
Still, it is possible, that these names were given subsequently 
to the first movement of Buddhism in this direction; for it is 
I’ccorcled, that after the third Buddhist synod, held at the city 
of Patalipiitra (or Palibothra), now Patna, as early as b.c. 241, 
Sena and Uttara were despafcclied on a mission to propagate 
the doctrine in the Sumrna Bhumi, or Golden Land, that is, 
Thalitun, near Martaban. Probably a later and larger wave 
of influence, and even of migration, took place in the first 
centuries of the Christian era ; for it is remakable that most of 
the nations of the further East,., that' have been tinged by Indian 
civilization, recognize the Indian era of Salivahana, which 
begins with the year 78 of our reckoning. 

Later still, about the fifth century, we recognize in the 
coincident traditions of the nations a new efflux of action in 
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the same direction ; but this time it comes^ not from Conti- 
nental India^ but from Ceylon^ an island whieh^ though tho- 
roughly Indianized in religion and mannersj has yet some 
remarkable aiSnities with the further East. This last impulse 
has never entirely worn out; and as the Western world in 
general has looked to Eonie^, and the Eiissiaii world to Con- 
stantinople^ rather than to Jerusalem, as the immediate seats 
of ecclesiastical sanctity, so these Indo-Chinese nations look 
still, in a degree, to Ceylon as the metropolis of their faith. 

We have spoken of the Indian influence that can be traced 
largely, not only in religion, but in manners, architecture, and 
nomenclature ; and indeed the foreign religion necessarily 
affects all of these. Throughout the Iiimdred principalities 
and kingdoms of Iiido-Ghina we find, in the etiquette of 
royalty, in the forms of royal palaces and of court ceremonial, 
an extraordinary identity, pointing to ancient Hindoo usage ; 
the titles of the princes and dignitaries almost universally 
embrace sonorous terms of Sanskrit, or rather of Pali (bearing 
to Sanskrit much the same relation that Italian does to Latin), 
that dialect in which the sacred books are read in Ceylon, in 
Burma, Siam, and Camboja.* 

As regards nomenclature, we hear from the Chinese tra- 
veller Hiouen Thsang (c. 640), of the existence in this region 
of great kingdoms bearing Hindoo designations, such as 
Dvaravati, Eamanadvipa, and Maha -Champa. The last, a 
name hardly quite extinct yet in the South of Cochin China, 
was borrowed from a famous Indian State upon the Ganges ; 
Camhoja was named from a region beyond the Indus ; another 
region in the same quarter, Ganclhdra, the Gandarites of Ptolemy, 
namely, the country round Peshawar, lent its name to Yunnan, 
now a province of China, but still bearing in Burmese state 
papers the classic Indian title ; Ayodhya, the ancient city of 
Rama, from which is corrupted our modern Ouclh, gave its 


Java, where there are aE the like traces of Indian mflnence, only in 
mom ample measure, we find the very title of Ar^rc, le., * Noble or Excellent/ 
which has been adopted as the distinctive note of our Indo-Germanio races* 
assumed by every one claiming nobility, among a people in blood and 
character so diverse from our own* 
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name to great cities botli in Siam (Yutliia or Yudliya);, and in 
Java (Djokjo of the Dutch) ; Irawaddy^ the great river of 
Eiirma, is but another Airavati, that river-name of the Punjab 
which the historians of Alexander grecized as Hijclraotes ; 
Amarapura ( ^ City of the Immortals ^ which was the capital 
of Burma twenty-five years ago^ is equally Indian ; and Man- 
dalay itself, of now familiar sound, jiroperly the name of a 
conical isolated hill overlooking the city, probably represents 
Mamlara^ the sacred hill of Hindoo fable, which served the 
gods as a churning-stafF at the ehurning of the sea. 

But it is in the great architectural remains scattered over 
this region that we find the most striking testimony to Indian 
influence. The native races are, none of them, addicted to 
architecture in solid materials. Yet, in nearly all these coun- 
tries we find remains of an elaborate and grandiose architecture 
devoted to religious purposes. Such in Java are the ancient 
temples of hewn stone, including the extraordinary pyramid of 
sculptured terraces called Boro Bodor. In Burma we find 
edifices of fine brickwork, especially in the remains of the 
great medimvai city of Pagan on the Iraw’-addy, 'whose ruins 
cover many square miles, and still exhibit majestic structures, 
rising, some of them, to a height of nearly 200 feet. Others, 
also of brick, exist in the dense jungles which cover the remains 
of Yudhya on the Menain. And within the last quarter-century 
we have become acquainted with the countless and vast 
remains of Cambojan architecture; immense temples, with 
cori’idors and enclosures of hewn stone, and furlongs of sculp- 
tured bas-relief. Latest of all, wm are exploring mediaeval 
remains in Pegu ; which have been at our doors, as it were, 
since 1853. Each seines of remains has its own peculiarities, 
bat often there are close resemblances of general design, and 
in the ornamental detail there is throughout much approxi- 
mation to identity of character ; and that is Indian.'-' 
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ORIENTAL MUSIC. 

The following Note lias 'been received by the Society 
regarding a proposed collection of the Musical Instruments^ 
and Literature of all Oriental and Extra-European nations, 
to be deposited in the University of Oxford, for the benefit 
of Musical students, and for the advancement of Science : — 

It is proposed to establish at the University of Oxford, a 
complete and exhaustive collection of all the musical instm- 
ments used throughout the world by the Oriental and Extra- 
European nations, and to accompany thi>s collection by such 
a mass of information, that the facts regarding the music of 
these nations may be collected, and laid before the musical 
student in a concise and intelligible form. A thorough in- 
vestigation into the Sacred and Secular Music of Oriental 
nations, forms a subject so vast, that it be impossible 

for one man to attemjit to undertake it. It is hoped however 
that with the assistance of the various European musicians, 
resident in Eastern countries, a coliectioii of information may 
be made and stored, from which a compreliensiTe text book, 
may be afterwards compiled. For that purpose a series of 
circulars are herewith issued, and a careful reply to each ques- 
tion earnestly solicited. 

These questions, were, with a few exceptions clrawm up 
by the late Mr. Cakl Engel, for The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science/** and a study of his works 
on National Music, would greatly assist the investigator. Ex- 
cellent specimens of the manner in whidi Oriental music should 
be written in European notation will be found on pages 38-33, 
and 344, of his Study of National Music.*** 

It is needless for me to point out the many items of inter- 
est which occur in such an investigation, nor lio^v useful its 
results wdll be to the ethnologist, as vveli as to the musician, but 
the following will show how much that investigation is required. 

The music of the Burmese (highly spoken of by those who 
have heard it), is a sealed book to European imisieians ; and 
the music of the Hindus, though somewhat better known 
through the efibrts of H. H. the llajah Sir Souhindko Moiiun 
Tagoee, yet affords a great field for research. 
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Full scores of the Orchestral music of Oriental nations are 
absolutely wanting. 

At Cochin on the Malabar coast^ the most interesting re- 
sults might be deduced from a comparison of the Sacred music 
of the White and Black J ews resident there. 

The Sacred music of the Thibetan Buddhists^ with their 
double choirs and antiphonal method of singing, forms an- 
other subject of great importance. 

It is a well-known fact, that the more civilised Asiatic 
nations possess treatises on music. Oriental scholars mention 
several of the Hindus. Amiot gives a list of about seventy 
by Chinese authors ; and it may be supposed that the Japanese 
are in this subject not behind the Chinese. 

Further, an acquaintance with the musical instnimeuts of 
different nations, is of great importance in the study of 
Ifational music, since the peculiar construction of the instru- v'. 
meiits enables us in many instances to ascertain with^ aecuracy 
the characteristic order of intervals, modulations, embellish- 
ments and other such distinctive features prevailing in the 
music of a nation. 

All appeal therefore is made to all musicians, both Euro- 
pean and Orientals, to assist in collecting the facts required ; 
and to all those who are not musicians, that they, by their 
rank, or official position, may afford to the musical collectors, 
opportunities for access to music they would not ordinarily 
hear, and to musicians with whom they would not ordinarily 
meet; and also that by collecting and presenting to the 
University, treatises on, and manuscripts of, the music : an 
exhaustive and complete collection of the musical instru- 
ments, of the country in which they reside, that may further 
the advancement of that branch of learning. 

In conclusion, I would add a few cautions to the would-be 
collector, in addition to those noted on the circulars. 

All the music should be written down as gathered from the 
mouths of the singers, or from the instruments performed on, 
.without any additions, . and,, in any doubtful or peculiar ,pas- 
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sage an explanation sliouicl accompany the score. The place 
where each tune is obtained, should be mentioned, with the 
nationalily or tribe of the musician, and the name of the instru- 
ment. ]>eviations in the txines, or what may be called differ- 
ent readings, preferred in certain places, should be indicated 
with small notes. 

Particular care sliould be taken in noting where mixed 
times oeeur in a piece of music ; if there is any doubt about 
the time in whicli the iiiiisie is written, mark with a dash 
about the accented notes, making the da.sh heavier or lighter 
according to the force of the accent. 

In the music of Extra-European nations, and other 
strange times occur, for which a look-out should be kept ; but 
at the same time care should be taken tliat the ob.server is not 
misled into noting them, by pauses, tehij^o rulmiOy groups of 
notes in triplets, eke., or by rests occurring in ordinary bars. 

Florid passages of recitative are best left unbarred, the 
gradations of time and accent being carefully noted. 

Ill dances accompanied by vocal and iiistriunental music, 
it is sometimes fouinl that the vocal music is in onetime, while 
the dance is in another. 

Particular attention should be paid to tlic music of abori- 
ginal or savage tribe.s, rc'sident in the country. 

The notes of birds should be noticed, and enquiry should 
be made os to wdiether their songs are used in music, or 
'vvhetlier any national air.s are derived from their notes. 

All contributors are reque.sted to give their names in full 
and their addresses, legibly xvritten, for futiiie reference. 

All communications sliould be addressed to 

Y. POIITMAX, Esq., Mis. Doc., 

Poet Blaih, 

TJie Andaman 

Bdf/ of Bengni. 
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Vocal Music, 

] . Are tlie people fond of music ? 

2. Is tlieir ear acute for discerning small musical intervals ? 

3. Can they easily hit atonewhichis sungorplayed to them? 

4. Is their voice flexible ? 

5. What is the quality of the voice ? Is it loud or soft, 

clear or rough, steady or tremulous ? 

6. What is the usual compass of the voice ? 

7. Which is the prevailing male voice — tenor, barytone, 

or bass I 

8. Which is the prevailing female voice — soprano or alto? 

9. Do the people generally sing without instrumental ac- 

companiment ? 

10. Have they songs performed in chorus by men only, or 

by women only, or by both sexes together ? 

11. Have they any professional singers? If so, describe 

their training and mode of life ? 

12. When the people sing together, do they sing in unison 

or in harmony, or with the occasional introduction 
of some drone accompaniment of the voice ? 

13. Is their singing in regular time, or does it partake of 

the character of the recitative ? 


Note.— I n answering- these questions, the greatest care should be taken, 
by frequent investigation from various people, and on the same point; to give 
the opinion, not of one, but of several competent musicians. 

In taking down their songs in musical notation, no attempt should be made 
to correct any supposed fault on the part of the singer, nor should the music 
be altered or made conformable to European ideas. 

No song should be taken down unless it has been sung on three separate 
occasions, by three different people, and no extraneous harmony or accom- 
paniment, should be added to it. 

Should the people use intervals smaller than semitones, such as i or i tones, 
particular care should be taken to note them down, by writing in notation 
the semitone, next below the tone snng, and writing the fraction above it. 
The more faithfully the peculiarities of the music are preserved, the more 
valuable is the notation. Oolleotions of popular times (with the words of the 
airs) are very desirable. 

Ail collectors are requested to write their name and adchess legibly at the 
foot of their manuscripts and in answering the questions, to quote the head- 
ing, and the number of the question. 
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14. Have songs for mlo and ehonis^ or with the air 

for a single voicej and a burden (or refrain) for a 
iiiiniber of vciees ? 

15. Describe the different kinds of songs which they have 

(such as sacred songs^ war songs^ love songs, iiarserj 
soBgs^ &c.) with remarks of the poetry, 

16. Write down in the language of the counting and give 

at the same time, a llientl English translation as 
many of the songs of all classes as you can collect* 

17. "Write out, in a similar manner, the libretto of any 

operas, or plaj's accompanied by music, which they 
may have ; and take particular care to mark the 
accent, rythm and metre, 

18. Write down in notation, the exact score of their songs, 

with the instrumental accoinpanimeiit, if any. 

19. Have they any books or manuscripts, on the art of 

singing, giving instruetions in singing, or any collec- 
tions of songs, with or without music ? 

20. If there is anything noteivorthy about their vocal 

music, wiiicli has not been noticed in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 

Musical Instruments. 

1. What are their instruments of percussion (such as 

drums, castanets, rattles, cymbals, gongs, bells, &c.)? 

2. Have they instruments of percussion containing sonor- 

ous slabs of wood, glass, stone, metal, &c., upon 
which tunes can be played ? If so, w’rite down in 
notation, or in letters, the tones emitted by the slabs. 

Note. — Complete collections of the iiuisical iuHtriiments of the various 
Eastern eoiiiitricB, are of the gTeatest values and these collections should in- 
clude the iuBtrumeiits, in their different artistic forms, as used by all classes. 

Photographs of musicians playing, both singiy and in orchestras, and of 
dancers in every attitude, are also of value. 

Care should be taheii to describe exactly the materials of w’hich the differ- 
ent parts of the iustruments are made, -w^hether any particular value attaches 
to certain woods, etc. ; and the botanical name of the wood, as wed as the 
native name, should be given. . Also 'whether any particular value is attached 
to certain forms of mstriiment, and 'whether there are any ntakers, of peculiar 
excelleneo in their craft. 
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Have they drams, with cords or some other contriy- 
ance, by means of which the parchment can be 
tightened, or slackened at pleasure ? 

4. Have they drums with definite tones (like our kettle- 

drums) ?; and if so, what are the tones in which 
they are tuned, when two or more are played together ? 

5. Have they any open hand-drums, with one parchment 

only, like our tambourine ? 

6. Are the drums heaten with sticks, or with the hands, 

and is there anything peculiar or noteworthy in the 
manner in which they are beaten. 

7. What wind-instruments (trumpets, flutes, &c.) have 
■■ ■ ' they ? 

8. Have they any trumpets with sliding tubes (like the 

trombone) ? 

9. How are the flutes sounded? Is there a plug in the 

moutli-liole ? 

10. Have they any nose-flutes ? 

11. What is the number, and the position of the finger- 

holes on the flutes ? 

12. What tones do the flutes yield if the finger-holes are 

closed in regular succession, upwards, or downwards ? 

13. If the people have the syrinx (or Pandean pipe), ascer- 

tain the series of musical intervals jdeldedby the tubes. 

14 Do the people constiuct wind-instruments, with a 
vibrating reed, or some similar contrivance, inserted 
in the mouth-hole ? 

15. If they have a reed wind-instrument, observe whether 

the reed is single (like that of the clarionet), or 
double (like that of the oboe) . 

16. Have they a kind of bag-pipe ? 

17. What musical instruments have they, which are not 

used by them in musical performances, but merely for 
conveying signals, and for such like purposes ? 
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'18. -'.IlaTC tliey the strings of which 

are sounded by being twanged with the fingers ? 

49., -'Have they any stringed instraments^ twanged with a 
'■'.■plectrum,? ' ' ' 

20. Have they any stringed instruments beaten with stichs ■ 
or hammers (like the dulcimer) ? ^ 

21'.' ■ Have they any stringed iiistriimeiits played with a bow^ ?- 

22. ' ■ If there are , stringed .instrimients^ with frets' on 

nech (as is the case with-our gTiitar)^ note .down -the' 
inteinnds.produced.by the frets in regular suceessioio 

23. ' ' What .are the substances of whic.li the strings are made ? ■ 

24. Is there any particular contrivance on some of the im 

struments in tlie arrangement^ and situation of the 
strings? 

25. Are there stringed instruments with sympathetic strings 

(/. c.j strings placed under tliose strings which are 
played upon ; the sympathetic strings merely serve 
to increase the sonorousness) ? 

26. What are the musical intervals in which the stringed 

instruments are tuned ? 

27. Do the people possess any musical instrumentof a very 

peculiar construction ? If so describe it minutely. 

28. Give the name of each instrument in the language of 

the country. 

29. Describe each instrument, and give illustrations it 

possible, showing the exact wav, iu which the in- 
struments are held and played. 

30. Give some account of the makers of musical instru- 

ments'; ."of '.the., woods, metals, hide, gut, hair, and 
other materials they use : of their tools, etc. 

31. W^bat are the usual adornments and appendages of the 

musical instruments ? 
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32. If tliere is anytLing noteworthy^ about their musical 

instruments^ which has not been alluded to in the 
preceding questions, notice it. 

33. Had the nation at any previous period musical instru- 

ments, different from those now in use? 

34. Have they any books containing descriptions of musical 

instruments, or directions for their construction ? 

Compositions. 

1. On what order of intervals is the music of the people 

founded ? Is it the diatonic major scale (like c, d, 
/, ff, a, c), or the diatonic minor scale (in which 
the third is flat, thus c, d, e jiat, /, g, a, h, c), or 
the pentatonic scale (in which the fourth and seventh 
are omitted, thus (c, d, c, g, c), or some other 
order of intervals ? 

2. Is the seventh used sharp [c—h), or flat (c — b flat) ? 

3. Does the superfluous second occur in the scale ’? (In 

the example c, d, e flat, f sharp, g, a flat, b, a, tlie 
steps from the tJiird to the fourth, and from the sixth 
to the seventh are superfluous seconds.) 


Note. — The greatewt care sUoiild be taken in answering the aboye ques- 
tions. The music of every nation has certain characteristics of its own. The 
progressions of intervals, the modulations, embellishments, rythmical effects, 
&c., occurring in the music of extra-European nations are not unfrequeiitly 
too peculiar, to be accui-ately indicated by means of our musical notation. 
Some additional explanation is therefore required with the notation. In 
UTiting down the popular tunes of foreign countries on hearing them sung 
or played by the natives, no attempt should be made to rectify anything 
which may appear incorrect to the European ear. The more faithfiiily the 
apparent defects are preserved, the more valuable is the notation. Attention 
is called to ‘‘The Study of National Music” by Mr. Caul Ekgel, in which 
admirable examjdcs of Eastern music committed carefully to European 
notation will be found; notably those on pages &: “ Cannibal Song of 

the Marquesas Islanders, ” and on pages 30, 31 and 32 “ Airs of the Zea- 
landers,” A perusal of this work would greatly assist the investigator. 
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4. Docs the mmic contain progressions in semitones or 

cliromatie intem^als ? 

5. Are tliere smaller internals than semitones^ siicli as 

I toiies^. I- tones ? 

6. Are there peculiar progressions in certain internals 

^rliich are of frcqueiit occorrencc in tlie times ? If 
so^ what <are they ? 

7. Do the times u-nally eouclnde in the tonic (the he? 

note, or the fir^t interval the scale' ? Ur if not, oii 
what otlicr interval r 

8. Do the times contain niodiilations from one key into 

another ? If so,, describe the usual niodiilations ! 

9. Arc tliere certain ryilniiicttl peculiarities predominant 

in the iimsie? If arc they t 

10. Is the time of the nuisie, geucraily, common time, 

triple time, or irregular r 

11. Arc there phrases, or passages, in the melodies, which 

are of frecpicut i(?-occun’euce ? 

12. Have the airs of the N^iigs ro-oeciirrcuccs of musical 

phrases whith are tmecvildc to the form of the 
poetry ? 

13. Have the people musical compositions W'hicli they re- 

gard as very old ? and do these compositions exhibit 
the same eharaeterlstics wdach arc runnel in the 
modern ones ? 

14. Are the compositions gericrally lively or grave? 

15. Describe the Form ol: llm various kinds c>f musical 

compositions. (Form being taken in its nmsieai 
sense, as Sonata-fmai, etc.) 

16. If there is anything noteworthy abunt their composi- 

tions or manner of composing which has not been 
alluded to in the preceding €|iit‘stioBs, notice it. 
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Performances, 

1. Have the people musical bands^ or orchestras ? 

2. Which are the iiistriimeuts generally used in combina- 

3. Which are the instruments commonly used singly? 

4. Wliat is the number of performers in a properly con- 

stituted band ? 

5. What proportion do the instruments bear to each other 

in a properly constituted band or orchestra; do they 
vary according to the purposes for which the band 
■ . ^ is used ? , ■ 

6. Is there a leader of the hand ? How does he direct 

the performers ? 

7. Docs the band play in unison or in harmony ? 

8. If vocal music is combined with instrumental miisic^ per- 

formed by the band : is the instrumental accompani- 
ment in unison (or in octaves) with the voices, 
or has it something of its own ? 

f). Is the tempo generally fast or slow ? 

10. Are there sudden changes, or gradual changes in the 

tempo ? 

11. Km there changes in the degree of loudness ? 

12. Do the musicians, on repeating a piece, introduce 

alterations or variations of the theme ? 

13. Do they introduce embellishments ad Ubitim ? 

14. Mention the occasions (religious ceremonies, social 

and public amusements, celebrations, processions, 
etc.) on which musical performances take place. 


Konc. — The full scores of Oriental orchestral imisic are much to he desired, 
as is also all iBioriuatioii regardiug their methods of orchestration. 
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1'}. Arc? tliere military bands? And kow are they con- 
stituted ! 

IG. Is music employed to facilitate manual labour ? 

j7. Are tluTc sungs, or iustruiuental compositions apper- 
taining to particular occupations, or trades? 

18. ]'!a\’e the people a national byinii, or an instnimental 

couif)osition, which they perform in honour of their 
soYcrcigiij or in eommemoratioii of some political 
event? 

19. Deserihe miiiutely the musical perfurinanees in re- 

ligious worship), if there arc any. 

20. Have they sacred dances performed iii religious cere- 

monies, at funerals, etc. ? 

21. IlaYc they any war dance.s, dances of defiance, etc. ? 

22. Have tlsey any dances, in which they imitate the 

peculiar movements and habits of certain animals, etc.? 

20. Are tlirir dances acccunpanied ])y musical instruments, 
1>y singing, or nierrdy by rytlmucal sounds, such as 
{•ia]>|>ing of hands, snappiiig of fingers, reiterated 
vociferation, t'ce. ? 

2-L Give a list of all the dances. 

25. Endeavour to ascertain wheiher the rhythm of the 
music accompanying the dance is suggested by the 
step^s of the dancers, or rice renn, 

20. Give if p>ossiblc illustrations or pdiotograplis of the 
musicians p)erforming on their instruments. 

27. Give full scores of their operas, theatrical representa- 

tions, religions music, etc. 

28. Give if possible, illustrations, or photographs of their 

dancers, in every attitude, and combination. 

29. If there is anything iiotewortliy about their perform- 

ances, whicli has not been alluded to in tlie preceding 
^questions, notice it . 
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Cultivation. 

1 . Do tlie people easily learn a melody by ear ? 

2. Have they a good musical memory? 

3 . Are the children taught music ? And if so, how is it 

done ? 

4. Are there professional musicians ? 

5. Are there any performers who evince much talent? 

6. Are there any minstrels, bards, or reciters of old 

ballads ? 

7. Are there any professional improvisators ? 

8. Are there professional musicians of different grades ? 

9. Who composes the music ? 

10. Do the musicians follow other professions besides music ? 

11. Are the ministers of religion also musicians^ and 

medical men ? 

12., Have the people some kind of musical notation ? 

13. Have they written signs for raising and lowering the 

voice in singing, for giving emphasis to ceidain words 
or phrases, or for similar purposes ? If so, describe 
the signs. 

14. Do they possess treatises on the history, theory, 

etc. of music ; instruction books for singing, and 
for playing musical instruments, &c. ? If so, give a 
detailed account of their musical literature. 

15. Have they musical institutions ? Giveanaccount of them, 

16. How do the people appreciate their own music ? 

17. W^hat impression does the music of foreign countries 

produce upon them ? 

18. Have any particular class (such as sailors) peculiar 

songs of their own ? If so, describe them. 

19. If there is anything noteworthy about their music, 

which has not been alluded to in the preceding 
questions, notice it, 

Note. — A coxcipletc collection of the treatises on the music of Eastem 
coimtricB, wrilvten by Oriental musicians, is much to be desired. 
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•I. 

'2. 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . ' 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 


Traditions. 

Are tiicre popular traditions respecting the oriodn of 

music t Ol 

Have they any mytlis about a musical deitv, or some 

■; , super-luimaii musician f ' , , ,, ■, 

Have they any legends or fairy-tales in which allusion 

to music IS made ? If so, what are they ? 

Have they any tradition about the invention of certain 
favourite musical instruments ? laiu 

Have they any tradition or historical record rcspectino- 
the _ antiquity of stringed instruments played with a 

Have they any records respecting tlieir .suered music ? 

Is music believed to possess the power of curing cer- 
tain illnesses ? cci- 

Is music believed to possess the power of enticing and 
taming wild animals ? 

Are there popular tunes, or certain rhythmical figures 
m the tunes, which according to tradition have been 
suggested by the songs of birds ? 

If there is anything noteworthy about music which 
notic^t torn the preceding questions. 


Kotk— A coUeciion of the national Polk- Lore, wrmlcl be vUn-iUU n, . 

faT as It relates to music. ? . uiu oe \ axiiaijie, m as 
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Dry and wet seasons are, in their effects, even more dis- 
tinguished by the frequency and infrequency of rain than 
by the relative quantity of the rainfall . On this account it is 
iny practice, at the close of each 3 ^ear, to make notes of the 
droughts which have characterised it. The rain-gauge registers 
lumdredths of an inch, and I note as droughts all periods 
of seven consecutive days and upwards without measurable 
rain, and all periods of longer duration with only trifling rainfall 
I was absent during* the exceptionally dry 3 ^ear 1877, but, 
judging from tbe printed returns for tliat year, it did not 
surpass 1885 in this respect. The following are my notes for 
the latter year ; — 

From 7th to loth January, — 9 clays, — only 0.01 inch. 

Prom 1 1th to 30th March, — .20 daj^s, — only one fall of 
0.06 inch. 


From l4tli to 29th August, - 
three falls. 


-16 days, — only 0.09 inch in 


From 5th to loth September, - 
of 0.10 incli. 


-1] days, — only one fall 


iV^ measurable Rain. 


From 5th to 12th February, 

„ 16th to 30th ]\Iarch, 

„ 15tli to 24th April, 

„ 2Gth April tO‘2iid May, 

„ 8rd to 13th May, — 11 days, 
the fall was only 0.36 inch 
,, 26th April to 2iid Ma^?', 

„ 16th to 23rd June, 

,, 23rd July to 3rd August, 

^ ,, ] st to 9th October, 

,, 23rd to 30th December, 


8 days. 
15 ,, 
10 „ 

7 „ 


/ 

8 

12 

9 

8 
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In fact, November was the only month of the year free 
from drought. It may be added that in January, March, and 
August the monthly fail was less than 2 inches, "and in Octo- 
ber less than 3 inches. On the other hand, I registered rain 
in 1885 on 162 days, while in 1877 the number of clays at the 
Kandang Kerhau ObservatoiT was only 125. 

It is remarhable that, while the South-west monsoon of 
1885 was exceptionally hot, the nights in January and Feh- 
rnary were, I think, unprecedentedly cold, December, 1884, 
having also been remarkably cold, tliough the rain, after the 
12th of the niontli, was verv-scantv. 

. " A, KNIGHT, 


FET'DAL TENUEl IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
IN THE SEYENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The practice followed in Malacca, during the time that 
that Settlement was a Dutch possession, of obtaining the 
sanction of the Court of Justice to every transfer or trans- 
mission, * was no doubt consequent upon the existence of a 
charge analogous to that made in Batavia, as to lands in the 
vicinity of that town, under a Proclamation of April 1st, 
1627. It will be seen from the annexed note, translated from 
the Plakaatboek of Mr. Yax per Ciius, that the tenure 
in Batavia was feudal, the Company being the lord, and that 
holders of fiefs originally had to pay one-quarter of the value 
of their holdings every time that the property changed hands. 
This was reduced in 1627 to one-tenth. 

Proclamation about Laxdeb-Peoferty anm> Estates, 

1st April, 1627. All lands and estates both within and 
beyond the jurisdiction of Batavia, already held as fiefs or here- 
after to he granted as such, are declared to be exempt from 
tlie name and servitude of fiefs and discharged from feudal ser- 
vices and to be personal, inheritable and uilodial properties or 
lands/’ 


* See Malay Land Lenare— Journal, Straits Brandi It. A. S., Ko. .13, p. 150. 
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Blocks of land and estates had frequently been granted to 
residents and Company's servants tinder the title and in 
the form of fiefs and on the following terms^ namely^ that 
with et^ery licensed alienation one-quarter of the value 
of the land had to be paid to the Company, 

This clause and another one which provided for certain 
special duties and liabilities were evidently found to be 
too severe and to retard the development of agriculture 
round Batavia, and for this reason the Government introduced 
the provision that as to those occupied lands and estates 
both -within and beyond the jurisdiction of this city/' and 
also as to those lands, estates and gardens which might there- 
after be granted, no greater sum should in future be paid 
than one-tenth of their value, upon each sale or alienation, 
for '^seignorial rights” (just like the house-property within 
the town itself), exclusive of the animal tithe of the fruit 
and crops of such estates and gardens, and that no other 
duties should be leviable. 

The above decree w^as promulgated in pursuance of a 
Resolution of the Supreme Government of 1st February, 
16.27. 

Regulations about Estates and Landed Pb,op.eiities, 

WITHIN AND BEYOND THE JURISDICTION OF BaTAVIA. 

11th April, 1628. The intention of Government in its 
Proclamation of 1st April, 1627, was to bring about the 
amelioration and improvement ^^of landed propei-ties and 
estates, but instead of co-operating to obtain that end, many 
land-owmers, in order to nourish and satisfy their insatiable 
covetousness, had been so bold as to aggravate and to 
make vrorse the condition of their lands, by excavating and 
exhausting them for brick-kilns and othenvise, so much 
so that, after a few years, tlie said estates would become 
waste, improductive and useless.’^ Thence .it was prohibited 
to do anything tending to the detriment or prejudice ” of 
the said properties and estates, under penalty of* — 
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1. — “Loss of the ownership of the said 

' estates, by depriving their proprietors of tbp 
“ granted to them by the Fiscal and the Bailiff.^ 

2. ~“ An arbitrary fine and other pimishmonr ” c, t. 
prtion as seemed called for bv the dama-e inflicted Tf 
body wanted to dig eartli on las proDertv°“ fp,- ™ i 

»r fov anything aac,» ho had pnii.Io MoTofe 
“an order and a I'egnlation of our committee “ 
prevent him from “ spoiling ” the property. 

Land-owners were oblio^ecl 4 i ^ 

“to keep them dean and in good ordei lest thev'Sonkl hf 

“grown with hushes and .jingle and beernn^S 

‘‘ not only of robbers and rascals, Inr abo of tigers ami Sp® 

penalty 

Rn-lNTRonrcTfox of the Sinm .i.\n Pixaxq. Far.\i 

12th February, 1620. Tbi.s regulation was issued bv +!,« 
Magistrate :-As “ the lately fluislmd war jirevented the sdd 
arm fiom being let out, ■' some rca.sou,s move their Honour-' 
at present ’ to grant it for two months flmm 1 Itl 

to 14th April, 1029, Captain sli pn? 

whoaloimnas_ allowed to gather aiul to sell the rj-ih ond 
pmauff ‘growing on all the imprivileged lands and ftat^ 

and also on those which did not belong to anybody.” ’ ‘ 
Traiisgressors of this order were to be “properly” punished. 

■; L very body, CO iiM ^row .so iiriicfi <irpih nnA 

!,“? *» S», bnt ,.e' .kV:"toir,i. f'S 

who could sell it 


_ , - - — " “c iuui lo sell t 

“ f.a£t a "ha ao«M 

a^am at one real and a ciuartor, for the same measure.” 

The farmer had to station watchmen “outside llie <mtes tn 

oahtutiSl: 
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ASIATIC STUDIES, BY D.IJTCH SOCIETIES M 1885. 

The Royal Institute of The Hague has, in the past year, clone 
much good work in the large area over which its operations 
extend. The following: articles of its Journal (Bijdragen tot 
de taal-land-en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie) are of 
interest to our Society: — On the Philippine alphabets/’ by^ 
Professor Keii:n : — this learned paper was suggested by a 
publication on the subject entitled ^^Contribucionparael estiidio 
de ios antigiios alfabetos fdipinos, por T. PI. Pardo de 
Taveiia/^ and treats of the affinity of these alphabets to those 
of Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Kamboja. Dr. G. A. Wilken 
contributes a valuable article on circumcision as practised by 
the people of tlm Indian Archipelago, in -which he shews that 
it has nothing to do with the Moslem rite. Lastly, there is a 
legend about Prince Sutan Manangkerang, in the dialect of 
Manangkarbau (transliterated text, translation and explanatory 
notes), the most interesting and probably the most archaic 
form of Malay speech. This article, extending over 156 pages, 
is not the least valuable of the materials for the study of that 
dialect that have been supplied by Mr. Van der Toorn, of 
lYrt de Kock, in the Padang district. See for his other 
papers ^‘dc Indische Gids/’ 1882, II, pp. 742-76, and 1885, II, 
pp. 1027-34, 1163-78; the Batavian. “ Tijdsclirift/’ Vol. XXV, 
pp. 441-59, 466-83,558-64; Vol. XXVl, pp. 205-33,514-28; 
and the Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap,’-' 
Vol. XLV, 1, where he has given the text, wdth translation 
and glossary, of another Manangkarbau tale called Manjau 
Ari.’^ Ill Vol. XLI of the same serial is given the tale of 
Princess BxVlkis in the same dialect (text, transliteration, trans- 
lation, and notes), edited by Mr. D. Gerth van Wijk. A 
collection of Manangkarbau conversations, wnth an introduc- 
tion and glossary, was brought out by Professor Pijnafpel in 
1872. Since 1875, collections of riddles, pantiins, proverbs 
and other specimens of the dialect have been published in the 
Batavian Tijdschrift bv L. K, Harmsbn, Limburg-Broxjwer, 
and J. Habbema (Vol. XXI, pp. 288-94, 480-533 ; Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 258-81 ; Vol. XXV, pp. 337-61, 417-31, 538-52; VoL 
XXVI, pp. 168-81, 234-55, 564-70): while the fourth series 
of the Journal of the Institute of The Hague has brought several 
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good contributions to our knowledge of tlie dialect by 
W. IIooOKAMKa, J. F. L. SciIXEIDBK^ A. L. Tax Hasselt 
a-id J. IIaiuieha (ToL I, pp. 2'F5-31; Yol V, pp. IM-iyO; 
Cougrtvs pp. rJ19-oO). Sufficient materials would ilius 
appear to be available frcmi wliick a conspectus ol: the laiigiiao'e 
might be WAudeed out. 

The -first voluineol Do TndiselieCdids'* for lastyear (pp. 13-59, 
ini-21'2) brings to n conclusion a series of valuable articles^ by 
l)r. lb A. WiLREXy ou spirit worship us practised by theipeople 
oi" Malaysia and Poiyitesia. It is lo be hoped that these papers 
will be published separuteh-g tiiid thus become accessible to a 
largin' larclc (jf students. 

The Tijdsehrift vuor Xederluiiiiseh Indie for 1885 has a 
series ol juipers by J. A. 11 WuscLfXs, ou prisons and forced 
lalxrnr in British India and the iHitcli Indian possessions. 
Duly a few pages (I, 277-80) are gi-vtui to the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

R. R. 


FOLK-LORE OF CHINA. 

Tkr f<d lowing 1 ‘ircnlar has been issued by the Local 
Secretary in Hongkong of tiie Folk-Lore Society of Great Bri- 
tain : — 

7ih Jmie^ 1886. 

SiKj — Having been appointeil to act in this part of the 
world as local Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society of Great 
Britaiip it has appeared to me after reflection that the only 
possible way of dealing cilbetivdy witli the vast field of Folk- 
Imrc in China, which has received but slight cultivation at the 
hands of western scholars, is to invite the co-operation of all 
Europeans and Americans resident in China. There can be 
little doubt tlmt, either by their position or influence, they 
could materially contribute tow^arcls a thorough investigation 
of a subject wliich is daily becoming of greater interest, and 
whicb is gradiially assuming a place of no small importance 
among oilier branches of science. 
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Tho Folk-Lore of China is not only a study of great in- 
terest in itself, but the mass of materials it contains will, after 
careful collection and discrimination, be of great scientific 
Talue for purposes of comparative Folk-Lore. No attempt has 
ever been made to deal with this subject as a whole. What 
little has been written has, with a few notable exceptions, 
been generally of a local character. What is now proposed 
is to endeavour to obtain, as far as possible, collections of the lore 
peculiar to the different parts of China, and its dependencies. 
Each collection, while in itself highly instructive, will be chiefly 
important as forming a link in tlie chain of facts from which a 
general account of the Folk-Lore of China may be deduced. 
If willing helpers can be found to assist in the work of collec- 
tion, the success of the scheme is ensured. Failure can only 
result from want of co-operation and support. It is, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that all will be ready to give their aid either 
by collecting and contributing themselves or by inducing 
others to do so. 

As a first step towards obtaining a collection of Chinese 
Folk-Lore as complete as possible, and with a view to unifor- 
mity of action, I enclose, herewith in English and Chinese an 
arrangement of the subjects of Folk-Lore under four main 
divisions, sub-divided into minor groups. This arrangement has 
been borrowed from the publications of the Folk-Lore Society 
as appearing to be the one best adapted to China, though no 
doubt modifications and additions will suggest themselves to 
individual collectors. It is hoped, however, that it will serve 
as a useful guide and form a basis on which may be built a 
substantial structure of facts and generalisations. 

Tho Chinese version is intended for circulation among the 
Chinese who, experience shows, evince a great interest in the 
subject when once they comprehend its aims and objects. 
Under tlie minor groups, examples have been given in order 
to facilitate inquiry. 

My excuse for addressing you and asking your assistance 
is that, as you are interested in, as well as well acquainted 
■with, the customs and manners of the Chinese, it seemed not 
unlikely that you would he willing to co-operate in the fur- 
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of a scheme which cannot fail to 
inner life and thoughts of the Chinese and 
addition to the Science of Folk-Lore. 

Contributions of all kinds " ' 
acknowledged, and, if contributors wish 
columns of the China Revieie or tin 
which ease each contributor will be 
his contributiou in print. With regau. ^ 
natives I shall he most happy to undertake 
them, should it be so desired. 

All communications should bo addressed 


Will be most welcome and fully 
can be published in tlie 
.Faft-Zurr ./„. 4 ° 
uinishcd wich copies of 
I to contribixtions from 
- -2 the translatioa of 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. II. STEWART-LOCKHAET, 
Zoca^ Sccrctanj, Folk-Lore So 


Traditional Customs. 

(a) Local Customs. 

{b) Festival Customs. 

(c) Ceremonial Customs, 
(fl) Games. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ANNUAL Q-ENEEAL MEETING- 
OP THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

EXCHANGE ROOMS 

ON 

TUESDAY, 19tit JANUAUT, 1SS6. 


Present : 

The Hoii’ble J. F. Dtcicson, The Hoii'ble W. E. Max- 

well, C.M.G., "W, A. PiCKERTiVa, Esq,, c.M.G., and Messr>s. A. Knight, 
11. W. Htjllett, H. L. Noeokha, C. Dunlop, J. Millee, E. Koee, 
O, Copley, C. B. Buckley, and W* A. Bicknell. 

The Yice-Presideiit (Mr. Pickebing) took tlie Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. E. Maxwell) stated that 
the business before the meeting was to receive the Annual Eeport 
of the Council and the Honorary Treasurer’s accounts, and to 
elect officers for the year to replace the out-going Co unci], and to 
elect two new members. 
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Tlie Eeport of the Coimcil for the jear 1885 ( nie page x? ) 
was read. 

The Honorary Treasurer -submitted his aeeoimts for 1885 
( page xviii ). which %vere passed. 

The Ilojiorary Secretary stated that lie liad, at the request of 
the last meeting of the Council of the Society, written to Gov- 
ernment asking whether the Society would liave accommodation in 
the neW' Museum when the building was completed ; and the replv 
was that the Asiatic Society would be aeeominoclated in the Eefer- 
enee Library, and the Eoom was marked off on the plan (laid on 
the table for the information of members) as the Eeference Li- 
brary and Asiatic Society's Library.’’ This would be a great 
advantage to the Society, and their warmest thanks were due to 
the Government. 

With t^egard to tlietwo vokimes of ** 'Misecdlaneoiis Papers 
relating to Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula,” shortly to be 
published for the Society by Alessrs. Taf bxer & Co., and referred 
to in the Eeport, the sheets received up to date were laid on the 
table, and it was stated that the publication would be uniform, 
in general get-up. biiuliiig and iiiusln witlWraiBis’Eii’s ^“'Oriental 
Series,” specimens of wbidi were exhibited. 

The following new members were unanimously elected : — 

Proposed by Air. E. ABEA,iTA:srsox, seconded by Air. S. E. 
Balbtmple, — Capt. 11. D. Beestox. 

Proposed by the llon’ble d. E. Dicksox, seconded by the 
Hon’ble W. E. Maxwell, — the Hon'bie J. AE. IIonseb. 

The next business being to elect ofHcers for the year to replace 
the out-going officers, — 

The Honorary Secretary said the .Society Iiad generally had as 
its President the Colonial Secretary, but they had never had a 
Colonial Secretary who had performed any special scientifie or 
literary wmrk for the Society, though all had been willing to further 
its objects in CYcry way. But to the new Colonial Secretary (the 
Hon’ble J. F. Dicksox, c.m.u.) he hoped that the Society might look 
confidently not only for the moral support which they had received 
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from former Colonial Secretaries, but’ (judging from tlie cordial 
support wbieb in Ceylon be bad giyen to Oriental researcb and tbe 
active part be bad taken in tbe work of tbe Brandi of tbe Eoyal 
Asiatic Society there) for active co-operation in tbe work of tbe 
Society. He bad now tbe honour to propose bim^as^President for 
the year. 

The election by ballot was then proceeded with, with tbe fol- 
lowing result : — 

FresicJent, ... ... ... Tbe Hon’ble J. F. Dickson*, c.m.o. 

Vice- President j Singapore, ... W. A. Pickeeing, Esquire, c.M.a, 

Vice-President, Penang, ... D. Logan*, Esquire. 

Honorary Beer etarg, . . . Tbe Hon’ble W. B. Maxwell, c.m.g . 

Honorary Treasurer, ... E. Koek, Esquire. 

( A. KmGKT, Esquire. 

I Dr. IST. B. Dexnys. 

Councillors, -<( H. L. ISToeon-ha, Esquire. 

j R W. Hullett, Esquire. 

J. Millee, Esquire, 

The President said be was very much obliged to tbe gentle- 
men present for tbe honour they bad done him in electing him. 
He would have beeu very glad if they bad elected one who bad 
distinguished himself by good services to tbe Society, but as they 
bad chosen to adhere to tbe rule of having tbe Colonial Secretary 
as President, be 'svould only say that bis services would be always 
willingly placed at their disposal, and be would be glad if in any 
way be could assist in furthering its ends. His Oriental studies, 
which Mr, Maxwell bad too kindly alluded to, bad been in a direc- 
tion which be feared could not be taken as leading to results which 
would recommend themselves as interesting to a Branch of tbe 
Eoyal Asiatic Society situated in Singapore. They bad been main- 
ly confined to a study of tbe Buddhist scriptures in tbe original 
Pali with a view to arriving at, and properly understanding, tbe 
origin and tbe pure principles of Buddhism ; but with tbe help 
of the older members of tbe Singapore Branch be hoped to 
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take an active interest in tlie subjects wliicli came before tliem 
from time to time, and as be came to a more perfect understanding 
of tbem, to take part in tbe consideration of tbe same and of siicli 
matters of researcli as might be connected with them, (xlpplause.) 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Pickeeiis'q-, 
the Singapore Vice-President. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

OS’ THE 

COUNCIL 

OE THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OE THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

Ij'OE THE TBAE 1885. 



The Council for 1885, on retiring, have, they believe, a satis- 
factory Eeport to lay before the Society. 

During the year, the following new members have been elected 
provisionally by the Council, subject to confirmation at a general 
meeting : — the Hon’ble J. E. Dicksoh, c.m.g., J. B. EncuMjEsq., A. 
Hale, Esq., Dr. Duhcah Scott, II. Clieeobd, Esq., A. Gentle, 
Esq., T. L. Gosling, Esq. 

The following member has been removed by death during the 
year 1885 — Sir Haeet St. George Oed. 

The Council are glad to announce the completion and approach- 
ing publication of two volumes of Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to Indo- China and the Malay Peninsula, which have been edited 
for the Society by Dr. Eost, and which are published by Messrs. 
Teubnee & Co. The eoiiection includes forty papers of various 
degrees of scientific interest, extracted from Dcdr^mple's Mepertorp, 
Asiatic MesearcJies, and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
A suxTpIy of copies of this work will be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary as soon as it is published, and may be obtained from him, 
by members only, at |5 for the two volumes. It is projiosed to 
continue the series by the publication of two more volumes in 1886, 
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and it is hoped in this manner to collect, in a eonTenieiit form for 
reference, much valuable scientific information relating to the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

The Council have pleasure in acknowledging the liberality of 
the Government of this Colony, from whom the promise of a grant 
of 850Q towards the proposed publication has been received. 

Ill connection with this subject, the Council desire to suggest 
an undertaking wlacli might, in their opinion, well engagTthe 
attentive consideration of the Government and of this Society at 
some future time. The Colony has no authorised Statistical 
Gazetteer, to wliicli residents, students, travellers and men of 
science may turn for authentic information regarding the Straits 
Settlements and the Xative States of Ihe Peninsula. Such a 
work shoiikl embody a full aceount of these regions, their iiihabi- 
lunts and productions, in the departments oi* Geography, Geology, 
Ethnology, Eeligiou, Manners and Customs, History. Arts, Manu- 
factures, Agriculture. Commerce, Zoology, Ornithology. Ichtliyo- 
logy, Ac,, ami sliould give a com-ise account of eveiy town and vil- 
lage of imporianee within the limits referred to. It would carry 
on, in the Far East, the work already performed in British India 
and Burma. 

In the department of Geography, the Society has not been 
idle. Becent explorations in Pahang and the work of surveyors in 
the service of the Xative States have added greatly to our geogra- 
phical knowledge duriug the last few years ; and it has been found 
possible to make great improvements in the map of the Peninsula 
which was published by Islv. Sta>*fori> for the Society in 1879. 
An eotiredy new map is now in course of preparation, and will be 
sent to England for publication in 1880, 

While acknowledging witli thanks the kindness of the Singa- 
pore Exchange, who have so often permitted the Society the use of 
their rooms, it is gratify log to be able to announce that the Socie- 
ty will, before long, have a suitable room for its meetings. The 
Government have sat apart a large room in the new Museum 
for a Eeference Library, and the Society will be domiciled there. 
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One of the members of the Society resident in Singapore, Mr. 
Qr, Copley, has obligingly taken over charge of the books and papers 
presented from time to time to the Society, and has undertaken to 
have them bound, labelled and catalogued. 

The publication of a paper devoted to I^otes and Queries” 
which was proposed in the last Annual Eeport, has been carried 
out ; and two numbers have appeared. The Council hope that, as 
this publication becomes better known, the number of contributors 
and correspondents will increase. 

JSTumbers 14 and 15 of the Journal of the Society were pub- 
lislied during the year. They contained the following* papers: — 

“Ascent of Guiiong Bubu,” by Eev. J. Teyisoiv-Woods. 

“ Sea-Dyak Eeligion,” by Eev, J. Peeiiam. 

“History of Pfeik from Native Sources,” by W, E. Maxwell. 

“ British North Borneo,” by B. P. Gueettz. 

“ Jelebu,” by H. A. O’Beieit, 

“ Journey Across the Peninsula,” by P. A. Swettenha.m;. 

“ Van Hasselt’s Description of the Mid-Sumatra Expedition 
of 1877-79,” translated by E. N. Blais'I). 

Further Notes on the Eainfall of Singapore,” by J. J. L, 
Wheatley. 

“ Hill Tribes of North Formosa,” by J. Donn. 

“ Genealogy of the Eoyal Family of Brunei,” by W. H. 
Teeachee. 

French Land Decree in Cambodia,” by W. E. Maxwell. 

“ Malay Language and Literature,” by Dr. Eost. 

“ A Missionary's Journey in Siam,” by Eev, G. Dabix. 

“'Yalentyn’s Account of Malacca” contributed by D. F. A. 
Heetey. 

The Honorary Treasurer’s Accounts, which are annexed, shew 
a credit balance of $1,018.90, 


W. E. MAXWELL, 

B^onorary Seerefary, 


STRAITS BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
Traisra-ort Cash Ateoimt for tho yoai- 188 ,-,. 
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NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


' ^ a M I.I O. .I I 

HISTORY. 

25. Perak mA PemaBg in^lSSO. — The following letter, the 
original draft of which w’-as given to me in 1879, shevv’-s what a 
good understanding existed between Perak and the Penang 
Government hfty-six years ago : — 

From Sultan Audullaii Macadam Shah, 

To t.lie Hoidble Joi-ix Anderson, Eesident Councillor, 
Penang, 

f Af ter compliments. ) 

Be it known unto my friend, I declare that situated as I am 
here in Perak I acknowledge first of all the Lord God and 
next the Raja of Piilau Pinang and my friend ; certain it is 
that it is by the assistance of my friend on all points that I 
am able to live in Perak as I now do, and my trust in, and 
alfection for, my friend are thus redoubled, without the smallest 
remains of distrust or suspicion, inasmuch as the source of my 
happiness is in my friend'^s government and in the mercy, 
compassion and justice w’hicli have been bestowed on me, who 
am weak and poor, and by which my authority has been 
firmly established for ever. Now I have heard that my friend is 
about to return to Europe and to quit Pulau Pinang, and when 
the news was made known to me I was seized with grief and 
regret at this dispensation of God and the operation of His 
wdll upon His servants, for it had never entered my mind that 
my iiiend w^ould leave Pulau Pinang. I had thought that as 
long as I and my friend should live in this world there would 
be no one else on wRom I should depend in this land of Perak. 
But no’w my friend is about to depart and the hope that I should 
continue to hold fast to my friend and surrender myself to 
his guidance is gone. "What adds to my uneasiness is that now 
I shall have no one to cling to; true there are numbers of 
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people in Palau Pinangj but they can ne^er be like my friend 
on account of 13 ]}’ want of acquaintance with tliem. For my 
friend, on the other hand, I have a pure and sincere friendship 
to my lasting contentment, and since my friend has protected 
me. I have had no trouble or difficulties whatever. But now, 
by the wall of God, tlie affection between us is to be severed. 
When w} friend returns to Europe, I shall be like a man who 
wakes in tlie middle of a dark night and finds that his light 
has gone out ; or again, like plants in a garden -which, however 
hot the weather may be, ere wvatered by the dew w-liich fails at 
early dawn and which are thus saved by the dew^ from wither- 
ing away ; or, once more, like the wind imined zmimar^eUmak- 
nifu [ the ■unseen visitor^'] which comes forth from iicavcn 
and descends upon this earth at dawn, whereupon all the 
fiow'ers in the gardens ofthcwwld burst fbrtli in blossom. 
When the wind zinnear-ei-maknifn returns again to hcaveii, 
the scent of all the flowers folhvvs it and it is sweetened with 
tficir odour, So is it with myself and my friend : %vlien iny 
friend is no longer here, I shall have lost the power of walk- 
ings and there will be no dew to fall upon the garden. But 
since it is the will of God, what more need I say, for my friend 
know’s that I keep* his injunctions, and that at no time, day or 
night, can I ho called forgetful of his kindness, God knows 
my heart and kno^vs the distress I am in, having no other 
place to carry my complaints to wiien i am in trouble. This 
is ivhat I make knowm to my friend. I send no present with 
this letter. 

Written on the 2nd ZifLhajah a.b. 1244, on Thursday after- 
noon (June, 1829). 

En. ■ 


* (adj. frome^Uj) visitor. 

( part pass, of eonfcalal, sciret, hidden. 
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36. Yisit of Lord William BeBtiiick^to Penaag ia ISSS.-— 
Among the drafts of coiTespondenco of Suitaii Abdullah 
Ma^adaai Shah ( father of the present llegeiit of Perak, 
Raja Miida Yusuf ) from which the foregoing letter has been 
translated, there is a curious one in which the writer excuses 
himself for not having been to Penang to see the Raja of 
Bengal/^ He states that he had intended to come, but oiilj 
heard too late, from one Nakhoda Ahmad, that the Raja 
Benggala had come to Penang loitli a steamer and had gone 
away again after a stay of three or four days. This letter is 
dated the Ilth Shawal, 1242. 

■ : Ei>. ■ 

: * 

’X-. ■ 

27. Tlie Biitcli in Perak.— In a paper with this title, pub- 
lished in 1883/' no mention was made of a treaty of 1747, the 
fact of such a treaty having been made liaviiig only come to 
mj notice later.t 1 have not hitherto called attention to the 
testimony borne by the Malacca records to the fidelity of the 
Perak historian w^'hose native chronicle was so often cited in 
the paper mentioned. In ‘^Arifin Albarak ^j\ ) the 

Dutch Commissary, who visited Sultan Iskandar twice (between 
1756 and 1765 ? ), it is easy to recognise Mr. Ary Veiibrugge, 
who appears from the Malacca records to have been sent to 
Perak in tlie years 1746 and 1747 (during the reign of Saltan 
Mobauar Shah). 



•X- 

38 .^ Ancient CMnese Colony in North Eoriieo.— No. 
14 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society contains Mr. E. l\ Gueeit 2 ;’s sketch of British 


No, 10 Jonrn., Sti*. Br., E.A.S.,,p. 245, 
f See No. II, p. 170. 
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|rorfch Borneo. Describing the population, lie states 
^^the natives use a plough and harrow and in this respect are 
^superior to the other natives of Borneo, although the use of 
these implements IS said to have been introduced bv the Chineso 

remote period thickK ponulateil 

Stf flT'w p'r“ “' ?■<> WimiSS 

woli. ot 3 ii. . p. GnoE.VEVELBT, tormerlv a Ciiinese Intei^ 
service of the Netherlands Indian Government' 
Sw f Archipelago and Malacca eoiu- 

P C-iniese bources,"' which was published at Batavia 

8-** P'ii’t 1, of the Transaotioiis of 

ilie Society of Arts and Sciences at Eatavla. 

At pp 101-103 ,are to be fimnd a descriotioii of Sninoi 

translated from the Chinese, witii tlie remarks of the alile trans- 
iator. ieraaps residents in British Noitii Borneo uiuv think 
^’'Ctrtain if it is a fact that in former times 
( in the nltcentn ceiituryj a C'ir.iiaman reigned there ns Kino- ■ if 
near the Kiug-’s palace the stone, with a Cliincse inscription 
mentioned 111 the narrative, i.s still to he found; and also, wiiicii 
M the fiartieular Dayak tribe in the interior tiait claims t) this 
uay to be descended from the Chinese ivho emigrated in w«i- 
niimbers to that country so many hundred years^ ago. 

M. S. 


LANGUAGE. 

tS of theartof elephant- 

: 1 »ia'«ose. In the iiq/am/t Ilakujn, the use of 

vat?on*^^ T! oi command is ascribed to a Siamese deri- 
the IVninsuh tiic elephant has, however, diminished in 

is dr f ^ further to diminish as the couutrv 

iTiJrin! Indian system of stabling the tamed 

the i^'dmg them in captivity is adopted, instead of 

work t biTfttTtl turning them out, w^hen not ivuuted for 
_£^fyj^hift for them selves m the jungle, simply hobbled by 

*J5ce Lt;i7JK.v’.s . 
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tlie forelegs like donkeys on an Englisk common. Tliis^ of 
course^ means destruction to crops of sugar-cane and Indian 
corn if tliere be any within reach, and becomes an intolerable 
nuisance in cultivated districts. Under Malay rulej elephants 
were in use in Malacca and uhVimuQUEaQUE describes the King 
of Malacca in I5ii as fighting on an elephant in defence of 
liis town. In Province Wellesley^ too^ when it was part of 
Kedah, and even after the cession, before roads were made, 
tliese useful animals w^ere formerly employed. But in both 
these ju’oviuces elephants have long ceased to be seen. 

In Kedah, Patani, and in parts of Perak elephants are still 
valuable and indt?ed indispensable means of transport, and the 
natives of these States possess a good deal of information, 
some of it reduced to writing* in small treatises, on the sub- 
ject of the trapping and taming of elephants and their treat- 
ment in health and disease. Travelling at ditferent times in 
the first and last of the three States above-named, I have noted 
down the words of command used by elephant -drivers, and now 
subjoin them. The majority of them are not Malay, but may 
be corrupted Siamese, The wmrds used in Kedah and Perak 
are not the same. 


En. 


Words of Command used in driving Elephants in Perak 

AND Kedah. 

Perah. 


Tee-tee . . , Stand still ! Keep quiet 1 ' 

TuJinh-tukuh ... Go back 1 Move backwards 1 
Bee-dee . . , Come close ! (Used in calling the elephant.) 
Ilee-hee ... Go on ! 


Umbil ... Go to the right ! 

Klonr/ ... Go to the left ! 

Kohoi-lcohoi ... Go slowdy ! (p. 33, u,) 



S4 NO'TKS WSRIIS* 


Chin 

Go carefully ■! ' (Used where the road is slip^ 
pery, or going clown a steep bank, or 
through a deep swamp.) 

Rahah 

..'Feel!;, 

KwH 

. . Pull down ! ■ (Used in clirectino; the ele^ihant 

■■■to remove any stick or branch obsttaict-., 

ing the path.) 

Onh 

Push-! ( Used in ordering the elephant to 
. push clown, a .perpendicular obstacle_^ '.'as 
^ a post, or tree, or stuiBp,). . 

Soh-Iioh 

.. 'Stop!' . ' 

Miap ' 

Approach !■ . (Used in ordering an elep.liant 
to go alongside of a Malay hoinse or 
pelaniar. He will bring his head close 
if riap is said* For the hiiid-qiiarters:, 

. ihe order k Riap ijimtnf,) 

Terum 

. . Kneel down ! 

Termn pnan , 

... Kneel down lower! 

Tah 

. . Get up ! 

Paha’ mh it 

. . Keep clear of timber on the right ! 

Paha klong , 

. . Keep clear of timber on the left ! 

Che lilt 

... Let the how^dah slip off! (The gamhala 
is on tlie ground.) At tins word of 
command the aiiioial lowers his hind 
cpuirters and lets the rengla slip over 
his taiL 

TiN 

... (Employed to make the elephant stop 
switchint^ his tali and striking the occii 
pants of the nngka with it.) 

Cheng 

. . P'lit the right foot into the hobbles (mig-^ 

' /kalajv ' ■ 

Cherot 

,.,.;B'am’e;for the leffcToot. 

Chang 

Lift the foot'! '-.(To have the taken 

Tee4ee 

. . Don^t ! ( Used when the elephant takes up 


i 
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water or saliva in his trunk and sprin- 
kles his sides with it.) 

San Let go ! (Used when the animal squeezes 

the gamiala’s legs with its ears behind 
which he sits.) 

GuUng ... lioll! ( in the water). An elephant being 
bathed will roll when told to do so 
and will get up when hanghet or iak is 
.said. - 

Kot^ Jiot^ Icot},., (Used in driving an elephant home if^ when 
the gambala has found him^ he is too 
dirty and muddy to be ridden. He 
will go straight home in front of his 
fjamhala at this word of command.) 
lUaug-riang. ... Let go! (Used when an elephant objecting 
to have the tali rut (rattan rope passing 
under the belly ) fastened, puts up one 
of his forelegs and presses it against 
his body to prevent the rope from being 
pulled tight.) 

Kedah, 

Go on ! ... lies. 

Come ! ... Chee^ Cham, 

Stop ! ... IIoJi, 

Turn ! ... Bao ( same for right or left, ) 

Kneel down ! . . . Th'uniu 

Gret up ! ... Pua7i, 

Move aside! (to avoid a tree), Pei, 

Come close ! ... Chit, 

Pull down ! (a branch), AoMn, 

Push down ! ... Kwet, 

Take care 1 {e,g,^ in crossing a bridge,) Koy, 

Feel ! ( with the trunk ) Klam, 

Climb! ,,, Kot, 

Stoop down ! ( head only, to let a man get up.) Lit, 

Lift up one leg ! (to let a man get up.) Song, 

DoiFt ! ...Dei, 
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Trumpet ! ... Mmh, 

Siiltiani! (by lifting ilie truuk^: 
Pick lip! ...Jin. 

.Swim ! . . «... Clm.- 


LAW. 

30. Tke Meiiaiigkaliaii Code* — A colicetioii of regailationsj 
said to be the inHiang-'iimhuifj^ or luws^ of lleinnigkabaUj whieh 
emliody the Imknm Uidat^ or local and customary law, as 
opposed io the moral and religions law of the Koraii^ came 
into my possession in Perak some j'cars ago. I\ ewbold/^ speak- 
ing of the iMenangkabau Code, says that he tailed to procure 
a copy of it, and was inclined to believe that it has been orally 
handed down and preserved in the family of the Mantri or the 
Ilaja k\dat, to whom the administration of the law’s is usually 
confided. 

It is not likely that the version found in Perak is the com- 
plete Menangkabau Code. Malay copyists are so unscrupulous 
and dishonest in the matter of transcription, that it is seldom 
possible to vouch for the authenticity of a manuscript. If not 
complete^, however, it is certainly* a selection of regulations 
from the laws of Menangkabau, for the peculiar constitution 
of that kingdom is often alluded to. The colieetion consists 
of ninety-three sections, and embraces a variety of matters. 
Its compiler must have been a zealous Muhammadan, for it 
abounds in quotations from the Koran and in instances of that 
dogmatic use of numbers in analysing subjects and proposi- 
tions, virtues, vices, qualities and oi&nces, which conveys an 
idea of wisdom to the Oriental mind, and has done so since the 
days of SoLOMOK.f 

Thus, Sm ^Atesiia, wife of the 'Prophet, is quoted as an 
authority for fixing the c|uaHfications of a wise man at ten. 
Ill another place seven are enumerated, and a like number for 

* Bfiiuh Siifhmenit in flw SiruiU nf MaMeen^ II, 210. 

t Pxovei’fos, tr, XXX V. 15— at 
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those of a fooL The virtues to be cultivated by warriors 
(h'iilubalang) are five, and so are the tokens of rank and breed- 
ing in youths, and so on. 

The 13th section states that in the year of the JSegira 1180, 
on Monday, the 8th Shawal, at the time of afternoon prayer, 
the Tang di per Tuan of Gunong Hijau, Eaja of Pagaruyong, 
was pleased to bestow these laws, both for land and sea, on 
the four Sukus, namely the Imam of Sungei Trap, the Kazi of 
Padang Genting, the Enclomo of Surawasi, and the Makhdum 
of J^ainbak ( (Chiefs and districts of Meuangkabau Thence 
they were distributed through all the districts and villages of 
Meuangkabau, and throughout the length and breadth of Palau 
Percha, f as a safeguard against all evils in this world and the 
next. Their origin is from the Datoh of the four 8ukus, 
Perpatih Sabatang by name, that is to say, the portion which 
comprises the customs which are followed and imitated as pre- 
cedents. The law of God, on the other hand, came down to 
the Tumunggong, who is famous in Meuangkabau for having 
established the law of God, just as Datoh Perpatih Sabatang 
established the customary law. 

These undangAindorng are full of wise saws which are quoted 
commonly in Perak, and, I have no doubt, in other Malay 
kingdoms also, as proverbs. In fact, the language used is often 
so excessively metaphorical tliat it becomes almost impossible 
to translate. Here is a favourable specimen : — 

In accordance with what has been said, if there be a 
Magistrate who upholds the laws in a country or village or 
seaport, so that the place is preserved everlastingly from dis- 
turbance, in the name of God suspect and distrust him not. 
If he keep faith, if he liold property, if his conversation be 
in accordance with tlie custom'^, if he weighs evenly, if his 
orders he just and proper, if the chifpah will some day fill a 
(jimtanejj if he be consistent as the moral which says kicha- 
JdcJiau, or the fowl which says ka-ku^ the note being always the 
same though the meaning may vary, that is wdiat is meant by 
just. In the name of God who knoweth.^^ 


For a skct-cli of Gie state of Menangkabaii and tlie’titles and position of tlift 
various cbiofs, soo MooR’s p, } l.-j. 

f Sumatra. 
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Tlici-e is ti great want of arraiigeinent, penal j'lrovisioiivS 
iS:C<ittei cil . Iicre and ..tacre. tiiiioiig* .inoral liistinisitioiis' 
Oil euiidiict and duties. This, among othci* cireiiriistaiices 
makes it pru!}able that tim compiler has only selected such 
passages as suited him from a larger ivork' The Perak 
ilahivs, for some reasons Tdneli I have hccii unable to discover 
call this collection Undang-ondang dua-behis ’'■ or the 
twelve laws/' Its pr-.visiojis are undoubtedly aneicrit, and the 
eomparalively modern date quoted above must be tnkeii to be 
the dote of the distriDution of copies to Chiefs hy a particular 
liaia of }i*enangkabrai, not the date of the CDmpiiation itself. 

■■C'Ebw ;/ 


FOLK-LORE. 

31* of eoimeetioii with, the 

legend <if Cinnigkat Eamblau told l)y the I'iditor in tiie 1st 
Bumlier of Notes tiiid Queries ( p. lU ), attiudicd to Ktimber 
14 of the Journal, I may mention n few similar iegxuuls I 
have ccniie across rrmn time to time. 

In Js7;b u'heii travc’lioj:; iu Juhor, I was inbirnieu that 
Oibiong ihrati lead (uiee been a ship (its long ridge with, abrupt 
fall at the wesicru eml rea/iily siiggcsts the idea o:t' a vessel 
keel upwards that tai anchor aiul rope were t<j he seen 0 !i 
the smmuit, tmd that it uus in some way C‘uiuiecietl with Xu- 
ktiocla Ilagum, how, I ecmkl not l€nm from Hpy informant. 
There was also some tiTulition tlir.t when (llm source 

of li.'C riv-r) became /unr (the lower portion) and fire 
rf;7.n/, the '«:]up would iv-appear. 

in rmpec-t of Cdibi mg Jhiuiig, a Jolmr nimmtnin near the 
Pahoiig Iroritieiy traculiou reiutes tlmt in times oi flood an 
anehm* attnchcil to the rnoiinvaiti by a rope makes its appear- 
ance to prevent tlie rnouiitain being eurried away. 

Some rvay 'iip the 3Ioar river, above -Kuala (lcmenc!*eh, is 
a v(M']i ('ulled Ealn Jung, re>emlding a ve.Nscd, and sa.kl to 
have once been one, but I am uo't acquainted with the de- 
tails of the legend. 
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atJKRlES.: 

I may also, in this coiinection, draw attention to the way 
ill which, in the legend about Nukhoda llagam ( p. 39 ), 
various parts of his vessel ai^e said to have been converted 
into the islands lying olf the coast of Malacca. 

D.F.A.IL 

' . ■ ■ 


32. Tlie Berik-Berik or BahoFik.—Latedy iii Malacca^ I have:;: 
obsersTid large iiocks of the bird called Mrik-herik passing- 
over the flag-staff every evening. , 

Tlie superstition of the Malays about them is referred to in 
No, 7 of this Journal ( page 14) in Mr. MAXWELL^s paper on 
Folk-lore. 

The Malays here call them ^^the clogs of the Spectre Hunts- 
f a/wfimj 

They are supposed to cause sickness, especially when met 
W'itli at night. The sickness is of tivo kinds — one in which the 
sufferer voinits leaves, (!) and which is rapid and fatal in its ac- 
tion; the other in which blood is vomited, but in this case the 
patient often lingers some time^ though death is sure to ensue 
sooner or later! 

I was told seriously of a man" who was struck hy their influ- 
ence when travelling from Ayer P anas to Kesang in a bnliock- 
cart abont the middle of the night. He vomited leaves and 
died in less than an hour ! ‘ 

Both by night and day they are a sign of storm. 

They cannot be addressed or hailed by night without danger. 

I am informed that they are always to be seen in large 
numbers at the Screw Pile Light-house, W'hicli is 12 miles off 
the coast. They fly about both by night and day, and are 
easily distinguished by their note, which is peculiar. 

I believe that this bird is one of the bee-eaters (Alesopklce) 
and sliall be glad to send a specimen to anyone who will iden- 
tify the species. 

H. T. EL 
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33. Makcea Legends of Kaklioda llngaiiL— This person- 
apjc, accordmg to native tradition in Borneo ( see Jour- 
nal iSo. 5^ E. A. p., 3 et rseg.) was the fifth 

}4aliomcdan ruler of that conotry under the title of Sultan 
Buekeiah. He gained the name of Naklioda RagamS" it is 
alleged^ on account of his immerous caprices, but Vliat ibrni 
they took beyond that of a fondness for travel and con- 
quest, is not stated. He is said to have visited Java, 
Maiaeca. and Johor, and to have conqueret!, besides the East 
Coast of Borneo, both Sulii and Luzon. His tomb/*’ says 
Sir Hi'gh Low, in the paper above quoted, '‘of very ex- 
qiiisite workmanship in very hard basaltic stone/ still 
remains on the hill above the site of the ancient town 
*' ( Brunei ) ; it was probably imported from xVchin or Java/^ 
The following legend professes to give au account of the 
manner of Xakhuda Ptagamks death. 

One day the prahu ( vessel ) of X'aklioda Rugaro was an- 
chored at sea off Puncher ( 13 miles along the Coast N. \V. 
of Malacca ), and he was in the cabin, his wife ( Piitvi 
(juiiong Lcdang, the fairy princess of .Mount Ophir) sitting 
by sewing. He teased her, she said Don’t bother me with 
your tricks, I want to sew now, and if I should become 
and you were pricked by ray needle, you might die.^^ 
Naklioda Ragung however, did not take warning, and his 
wife became /«/rq because be touched her in the ribs, and he 
received a stab in the breast from her needle, which caused 
his death. 

Ihe princess then took a precious cloth and wrapped up the 
body in it for a night and t\YO days, after which the crew of 
the vessel and tlie steersman became uneasy, having noticed 
that the Xtakhbda had not left his cabin for some time. 


Bdqam ( ; mtja ) means — first, colour, hue ; and second, 

the various emotions— love, joy, sorrowq anger: and so perhaps the 
idea of a capricious or nneerdain temper arises. 

t Por an account of this peculiar nervous condition, wdiieh seems, 
with few exceptions, to be confined to tbe rac'.es of Mulava, sec 
Mr. O’Bkikn’s interesting p^t'Per in Ko. 11 of this Hociely’s Jour- 
nal) for June, 1S83. 
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And one day at nooii; when some of the crew went to the 
shifs well to bale it out, they saw that the water in it was 
red like blood. Then they stopped baling and went to the 
cabin, and said to the princess : What blood is that in the 
ship\s well ? She replied: That is not blood, I was 
'' cooking some spinach yesterday, and spilt the water, which 
found its w^ay into the well, that is what you saw' looking 
like blood.'’ Then the crew went away. About three days 
later they became a\rare of an offensive smell, on which they 
W'Cnt again to the cabin and asked the princess what it was; 
she said: I killed a rat last night, that is wdiat has caused 
the smell 

The crew then left her, but began to talk amongst them- 
selves saying': The carcase of a rat does not cause this smell, 
but perhaps Nakhdda P^agam is dead, for be has not left his 
cabin for several days/’ 

When the princess found the^^ all knew^ that Nakhuda 
Eagam was dead, she began to be uneasy, wondering what 
would become of her all alone in the ship, and her uneasiness 
increased when she heard their talk, each man wanting to 
take her for his wife. 

So, one night she put up her fairy garments, intending to 
fly away somewhere, and when it was day, she called the crew, 
and told them to get ready a boat and oars, as she intended 
to go ashore and bathe ; she got into the boat, and the crew 
rowed her to Telok Gong ^ where she landed and where there 
is a stream called, after her, the princess’s stream. When she 
had done bathing, she called out to the crew to go down and 
get the boat ready, as she was ready to return to the ship, 
and while they "were doing so she put on her fairy cloak, and 
flew aw'ay to Gunong Ledang f ( Alount Oxfliir). 


^ Telok Gong is a bay at the foot of a hill some miles farther 
along the coast than Panchor, beyond Pangkalan Balak, w^hieli is 
twenty-two miles from Malacca by road, ^oine one is said, I be- 
lieve, to have lost a gong in this bay, but whether it was Nakkdda 
Eagam’s whicli went clown at the time of the wreck, I do not know. 

f On making the ascent of Mount Opliir in October, 1881, with 
Governor 18 ir P. Weld, we had pointed out to ns as Fuifu I^utH 
Qihiong Ledang ( the door of the princess of Mount Ophir) a dark 
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When the crc^rsaw what had happened^ they were all plioigcd 
infco gsief ; some stood gazing after her, others bewailed their 
loss ; but not till she was lost to sight did tliey take to their 
oars and rotiini to the vesseL Then they took the furniture 
out of her, put it into the boat, and abandoned her. 

One night a storm came up, and the vessel of Naklioda 
Eagaixi was broken to pieces, and all that w-as in it was scat- 
tered about in all directions and 'was turned to stone. The 
utensils were turned to stone at Telok Oong, the ship^s well 
became Fulau tpeh, the cabin became Puiau Besar, t the 


cleft in the rock a little below a peak to the right of the Irighest 
point. 

Glhionij, mountain. Of the wmrd Ikkinr/, yarious render- 
ings have been suggested. In connection with its meaning hfii'e, a 
very good native scholar has declared it to mean aiieient/' but I 
have been unable to hncl any corroboration of this view. PaveiFs 
D ictionary gives tho meaiiiiigj generally, as ‘‘ vast, extended/'’ and 
this would very v/ell appW to the wide-spreading spurs wli/ich 
radiate from the central peak of tliis vast isolated agglomeration 
of hills ; an objection may be thought to lie in the fact that, amongst 
the Malays, the Giinong Lcdang’' applies onl}?- to the topmost 
peak, but it may very well have been first named from a distance, 
though every perdv has its own name amo^igst those who live near 
it. It remains, however, the fact, that 1 have been unable to ob- 
tain any conlinnation for this, or indeed for any meaning of the 
■word, and where Malays are entirely ignox’ant of the origin of local 
names, it is often found that the aborigines first besto\ved them, 
but I have so far been able to gather no information on the point. 
As regards the name ''Ophir,” ifc wall siifice to refer to the note 
of the Editor on p. 8 of the first minibor of hi. and Q. 

ITpiJi, the sheath of the betel-nut |)alin, used to make 
buckets of, and to wrap parcels or letters in. The island of 
this name now lies about 2^^ miles from the port of Malacca, 
and was probably once connected with the Northern end 
of the town, i,e,> about the time of Aleuqiteeque's conquest of the 
place, though, within a century after, the featiires of the coast 
seem to have materially altered. 

t The Big Island ” the largest of the ^"Water Islands,” IjiBg ^ 
or miles south of Malacca town. 
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cooking-plaee beeame Pulaii Hanyut^ * the cake- tray became 
Pulau E’aBgka, t tlie water-jar became Pulaii Unclaii^ % the 
iiicense-burner became Pulau Smmbiin^ § and the hen-coop 
became Ptilau Biiroiig. j| 

As regards the vessel o£ ISTakhoda Ilagarn^ subsequent to Ms 
death; there is another account; as follows : — ^^AVhen Alfllau 
])ewi?. ( an alias of Aakhbda Ragam ) was pricked by his wife, 
the Priiicess of Gunong LMang; with her needle and died, 
there v/as a passenger (m board endowed with supernatural 
power; and he refused to assist in the navigation of the vessel. 

Then the (helmsman) and the jHnf-hdiii ( who 

looked after the sounding) reproached this passenger; say- 
)iiig 

Bihhik di goyangan 

Diiduk di ielnl berlengkar 

Prat kertihang iai katah dengan idarP 

/.f. — Sit where the plantain can be had by a shake and 

the sugar-cane lies in coilS; you fill you stomach, but only 
whth frogs and snakes/" ( Meaniug ‘‘ your idle behaviour 
won’t do you any good/') 

Tiie passenger caused the wind to rise and they sailed but the 
w'iud 'was so strong that botli the Juru-mihU and the Jvru-hdtn 
became sea-sick, and the passenger looked after the sails, and 


Fioatiug or drifting island, about 9 miles south-west of Ma- 
lacca. 

f Jaek-fruit {nrfooarpiis iniegrijolui) Isiaad, lying between 
Pulau Btksar aiui Pulau Lhidaii. 

f Lhulun. or Ondan is a sea-bird. On the island of tliis name 
is situated tlio light-house ten miles S.3.W. of Malacca. 

§ An island about seven miles from Malacca on thew'aj to Pulau 
BiVmr. It used to betbm site of a Leper Hospital, but the inmates 
Imve beou transferred to Peiiaiig. Strmh?.m is probably from 
r^'nbiDi^ liisririant. in respect of plants. 

' he., ‘“.Bird island/’ This is a small ishincl lying off the coast 
near ’’i’eluk -Masa. a place abcut seven miles south of Malacca, 

% Probably an eiTor for Malim.” 
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ill sailing along tbe sliore^ he grazed the tree-tops so that the 
jib-boom cut them to one level as far as Gunong Pulei, and 
they hare never been able to grow otherwise ]3iit in a stunted 
way' since. ■■■ 

There is another version of the same events which tells how 
the p'ralm of l^akhoda liagam was turned finally into 
stone, but does not give the locality. It runs as follows : — 
ISTaklioda Ilagam made his crew promise not to take anv 
notice of or exclaim at anything that might happen. One 
night, through a violent wind, tlie vessel went ashore and razed 
ofl the tree-tops with her sail, on wdiich the cook came out 
of the galley and when she saw what had happened, she 
lost her head and exclaimed : Oh, the vessel lias got on 

shore No sooner had she spoken the words, than the vessel 
was turned into stone. 

D.F.A. IL 


f ,84.— Penang legreiMl*^ of Nakiioda B-agani,— The passage to • 
which the Editor of I\. and Q. draws attention in Logan^s 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago as beairug upon Nakhdda 
Eagam is to be found at p. 1G8, vol. ii, New Series. As 
there are not many readers of this Journal probably wlio 
have that xmblication, and as it will likewise serve to" make 
these few notes more complete, it will be as wudi to insert 
the passage in question here. It runs as folknvs : — 

^^The ancient name of iTilo Pinang was Pulo ka Satu ^ 
thus do they account for its derivation. A famous 
sea rover in days oi‘ yore named Eagam used to tiude 
'Mietwcen Linga (Linpga?) and Ividda (Kedah) and the 
adjacent rivers. Falling in with no higher or larger iso- 
“Jatecl island on the way than Pinang, he named it Pulo 
t^aiu or single island. The latter name wuis retained 


^ I do not remember to have seen this form of the numeral be- 
fore ; iivnf/gal wTmId have been the usual word for the signifi- 
cation indicated in the text. 
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till the betcl-iint was cultivated ou the island after the 
arrival of the British^ when the name was changed to 
Pulo Pinang. After Eagam-^s days, and some time before 
the island became famous as Pulo Pinang, the natives of 
'' the ojDposite coast knew it at Tanjong Panagar from trees 
of that name, t which grew on the spot where Fort Corn- 
“ wallis is built. The inhabitants of Province Wellesley 
speak of Pulo Pinang to this day at Tanjong Panagar or 
"^'its abbreviation Tanjong. The name may be seen in all 
•^the grants of land issued by Government as late as 1800. 

Eagam is imputed the names of all the bays, rivers, 
and points of Pulo Pinang. 

On one occasion, when off the south-western end of 
island his ■ kindi ( kchidi ) or water-pot fell into the 
sea, and it was immediately transformed by the genii of 
the place into an island which, still bears tlie name of 
‘‘'Pulo Kindi. 

leaving Pulo Kindi he pulled into a bay, wliieh lies 
opposite the island, and at the mouth of the river wLicli 
flows into the bay he released a tame bird called Bayan, f 
and thenceforth the river has been called Bayan Lepas 
( or the free Bayan ). 

At another time, when off the point forming one side of 
the above bay, be approached the shore for the purpose of 
^Ganding. The sea w'as, however, too rough, and in pulling 
from the shore his boat was nearly swamped ; she rolled and 
^^pitclied heavily, and as Eagam was steering her off, his 
^‘exertions loosened the pins from his hair, the knot became 
""undone, and the pins fell into the sea. He therefore named 
the place "" Gcrattali SangkoL § 


It was known by this name at least two centuries before Brit- 
ish occupation. See Joiirii., Str. Br. E.A.8. IS'o. p. 258 n. — Ei>. 

t Oorrectlj Prndga ; it gives a useful and hard wood, used 
among other thir.gs for carrying-sticks; the leaf is used iredicirial- 

J A sort of parroquet (ftsitiactis Ckhechii). 

§ tlie hair twisted up behind, as by women. GPrhfk. 

ill this connection shaking, used coinnionl}" for “ to threaten.” 
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^"'On passing Pulo Bittong,,’^" he encountered a heavy gale^ 
and on passing a point of land a short distanee beyond 
the island^ he perceived his wife sitting pale with fear, so he 
called the pinnt ^ Puchat Muka/ or pale-faced/^ 

It is probable that these legends, or some of them, are 
ancient, and that, the name of the hero originally connected 
with them having been lost, that of Nakhoda Rugani as a 
noted traveller and conqueror has been substituted. 

The legend of Gertak Sanggiil ( unless there is a slip 
here in the legend, and we should read ‘‘his wife'" instead 
Nakhoda Rdgain himself), sufficiently points to the hero 
having been an Indian, as no Malay fastens his hair up be- 
hind with or without pins, or keeps any to be fastened up, 
with the exception of the Dato" of Joliol, that I ever heard 
of. 

1). F. A. II. . 

■ . -x- 

35* Mantra Saiidaraiu—Bevout Malays sometimes, ongo- 
ing to bed, commit themselves to the keeping of tlie angels 
during the dark hours of the night, repeating an invoeation 
which reminds one of tlie homely verse, familiar enough in 
England ( in which the four Evangelists are introduced to aid 
the rhyme, but to the utter destruction of the original sense) 
beginning, — 

Mathew, Mark, Luke and John, 

Guard the bed which I lie on/*" 

The version in use among the ilulays runs as follows : — 

llei! Jihrall, 3lihail^ Lsrajil^ Azrall^ 
kara mvlufthui j ah Hi a Jana A a it n-mjkaH aukaiiitn jaui/an 

iUAeri hlnchana mkalian jindcm nmnusia ^nuapir kapaidi Jusind^ 
I'u : (jhaib-lah aku lUdalam knndo}pnm kaHmah, Led Uuha ilia' 
Uah Muhammad erraml Allah A 
‘‘ Peace be on ye, O ! G-abriel, Michael, Israfil and Assrael, 
ye w'ho free us from ignorance and -wretchedness. 

BMona, a large variety of bamhu, 

■fTbis in called a- viaatra nandar^iia — a Bpell to obtain protcutioti. 
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Guard me^ all of ye^ and let no evil influences of devil or 
man approach my body! I take shelter within the enclosure 
of the attestation. There is no God but God and Muhammad 
is the Prophet of God/-' 

Ed. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ -K' 

36. Legend of Toll Kuala Bidor.*— Once upon a time, a 
po(ir fisherman (a native of Pasei in Sumatra), ^vho had 
emigrated to _ the Malay Peninsula, lived with his wife on 
the hank of the Perak river. He used t© trap fish in the 
river -with all kinds of contrivances {hclaf, gerogoh, buhu, 

. etc. ), but this hardly enabled him to eaim a livelihood, and 
he and Ids wife were so poor that they only had one gar- 
meiitf betiveen them, and 'w^hen one went out, the other 
was obliged to stay at home inside the mosquito-curtains. 
The tide in those days used to reach Bandar Tuah, and it was 
near this place that the husband used to go fishing. He 
noticed repeatedly that his fish-traps had been interfered wdtli j 
more than once he found a bubu (basket-trap) that he had set, 
taken up and thrown on the bank, or his b&at (stake-net) 
opened and empty. So he determined to watch. He accord- 
ingly squatted down in the water and hid his head under a 
Uladi (calladinm) leaf. After some time, a Jin clothed in a 
green robe like that of a Edji and wearing a green turban 
came down to the water. The fisherman immediately dived, 
caught the Jin by the feet under water and then rising secured 


* See tlie^gend of Badakg, the stroog man; Malay Annah, p. 63 ; Jonrn. 

Ind. Arcii., V , .-48. legendcs et traditions liUtoriqnes cle VArchipel Indieu 
(Devic), p. 75. a ^ c 

t See the legend of Che Puteh Jambai— No. 9 Joumnl, Straits Branch, E. 

A. b., p. 

luim ifam ninrljMnJang divipat, 
larili Tta-atas di-lawah terJbulta 
Tarlli, lia Jjmsali dLaias tcTJbulia, 

“ A black marl clofcii four ciibiiis in lengUi. so scanty that whichever way 
you pulled it, there was a deiiciency to be covered in the opposite direction.” 
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him. '■^At last/" said he, have caught the tliief who steals 
my fish : it is you have taken up my basket-traps and u])eaed 
my weirs."" ■ - 

Doii"t hold me/" said the Jin. 

Why not ? "" retorted the fisherman stoutly, ** I am a very 
poor man and yet you treat me like this."" 

Let me go/" said the Jin^ ^^ and I will give you whatever 
may be the desire of your heart."" When the fisherman had 
wished for some relief in his poverty, the -/hi. said Swallow 
this’" and spat into the fisherman’s moatli.- Then he said You 
will he the greatest chief in Perak and your descendants for 
seven generations will be prosperous."" 

After this the fisherman xwospered and grew rich and was 
eventually promoted to be Laksamanaof the country. He was 
called by the people Ton Kuaea Binoii, from his residence at 
the mouth of the Bidor River. The children of the present 
Laksainana, Datoli ^JIukam^uab Amin, who is a state-pri>soiier 
at the Seychelles, claim to belong to the seventh generation 
in direct descent from Ton Kuala Bidor. 

' Ed.v 

-X* -K- 


37. CSelegak niisi.— This is the name of a kind of shining 
worm supposed by ilalays to frequent tin-fiehls and to make a 
bubbling noise like a pot of boiling rice. 

Ed. 

“jf ■■ 

38. 8erawa laiigut. — Tlic bread of disappoinfcmeni.’" (87- 
mica, a sweet dish made of plantains, s-weet potatoes or bread- 
fruit; langiit^ to watch expectantly). A ilalay who has been 
to a house where he expected to be entertained, and has had 

/ the legciKl of Nexek Kemang, Journal, Bimils BvmcK B. A. B., No, 
14, p, aui). 
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to come away huiigiy will say that he has eatea serawa lau- 
gut.” 

Ei). 

* * 

39 . Msigic Circle.~The efficacy of a line or circle uuder 
some circumstances in keeping ofi‘ evil influences, is believed 
111 by the Malays. In Perak a spell known as ‘ilmu dam 
(said to be borrowed from the Hakav at Sri Eama 
the Malay Parnayana*) consists in tracing a line on the ground 
a prescribed formula being at the same time repeated, bio 


enemy, wild beast, or spirit can cross this line. 


En. 


Pemk Pif!"** o*'K«baiig Aji.— Kubang Aji is a deep pool in the 
Lis wlmn Tb'''"' fe^^ous for its In the 

which t?e P?v^ ^ tlirough 

He wLt on f trM • “^™ers and customs of the Malays, 
bt * ? T yoyage m a ship of his own, and when 

fMlier nnri r,, JiT /a «y.'’Ome of his men, w'ho said that his 

An Tb!SS ^I »'*"S *■> ff»khotla 

OiAin T r ° 1- k®ople were already on board, bringing with 
• lions dishes of such food as aboriginal tribes delight 

TiTnT Hakhoda, seeing that he 

Znh a.“,l Mr s to 

parents, and oidered them on shore, sajdng ; “Do you think 
that my mother m , Sakai ; Aa the/ wo“„t on ,IZ Se 


-^Heethe passaa*e (quoted iu Marsden’s Grammar tin 170 17<^h t. 
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woman called out to him: Yes^ are my son/^ and her 
husband cursed him^ saying : you arc iny son, may your 

ship be wrecked/’ As this curse w^as pronounced^ the w^oman 
turned away, and there came a waterspout, and the ship foun- 
dered. Two trees f^mkok pauh) medi to be pointed out at 
Sadang, one facing the place where the ship had been moored 
and the other turning away from it, which were supposed to 
be the metamorphosed Sakais. 

Ed. 

■ ■if. 

41. legeiul of Pula'll Tunggal.-' When the sea . covered 
Perak, leaving only the tops of hills and mountains dotted 
about over the expanse of ocean, like ant-heaps in a 
plain, there lived on one of these island-summits a chief 
called Datoh Pulau Tunggau, his island being the top of 
the mountain now known as Bukit TunggaL He is cele- 
brated to this day in Perak for having discovered the secret of 
perpetual youth. Coming home hungry one day, he called for 
his dinner, and his wife set before him a dish of rice. When 
the cover was removed, behold, the rice W'as as black as the 
crow’s plumage ! The slave-girl xvho had cooked it wuis sum- 
moned angrily by the hungry chief, but she vow’^ed that she 
had put no poison in the pot, and produced, as a possible ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, a wooden spoon'^ fashioned out 
of a stick of the lagundi { tnfoliata /,t which she 
had used in stirring the rice. The Datoh, who knew that the 
lagmdi has valuable properties, w^as satisfied, and ate up the 


* Kmiif a wooden stii-k somctiineB used in&tead of a spoon to take rice out of 
a pot or bowl. 

t There are many Malay storks in whick the lagvndl, endowed with mystic 
properties, plays a. part, Fokbes found one of these as far east as the island 
of Burn. There, the natives in the vieinity of Lake Waikolo say that, at certain 
periods, a lagundl tree stiddenly grows tip in the centre of the lake, its appear- 
ance being accompanied by fearM storms of wind and waves and the terrified 
cries of the birds that crowd its margins. On the subsiding of the storm, the 
lagundi is found to have disappeared*— F obbed, Archig^dago, 405. 
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rice, black as it was. After thiS; he lived to an unprecedented 
age, and it is said of him that^ periodically, when the symp- 
toms of old age would begin to appear, and to ordinary ob- 
servers he would seem to be about severity years of age, his 
teeth would drop out and his white hair would fall off, to be 
replaced immediately by new teeth and black hair, and his 
youth would be renewed again. When and -why he at last 
died, no one can say, but believers in the virtues of the lagimdi 
Ham declare that his death happened not so vsrg long ago. 

Em 

■ ■ ■■■ " ■ ■■ ■ ' -X'- * ■ ■ 

-X- 

42. Sang Kelembai.*— A legendary personage of this name is 
connected with various myths in the Malay Peninsula, e.g,, 
the story of the moiintain Gunong Bahu in Perak ( see Malay 
Proverbs, Journ. Str. Br., R.A.S., No. 2, p. 145) and the 
legend of the river Pelang-putus in Johor, Id., No. 3, p. 98. 

Further contributions to the folk-lore on this subject are 
invited. 

Ed. 

* * 

■ ■ ')f 

43, Origin of Orckids* — Malays say that trees, shrubs, corn, 
grass, &c,, were planted by Nabi Noah, lie filled the world 
witii them, and Nabi Tuakal, who came after him and planted 
ferns and orchids, could find no room for them except on the 
trunks and branches of trees and on the uneven surfaces of 
rocks, where they still grow. 

Em 
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mmi CUSTOMS. 

44* The Malay Howdah,— The contrivance placed on the 
back of an elephant to accommodate the persons to be conve^^ed 
is a pair of rattan panniers shing across the animahs hack 
by stont cords. They rest on a pact composed of hides or other 
material. When women or persons of rank are carried, a 
dome-shaped hooch or eovei% is placed over the panniers. The 
following are some of the terms used in Perak in eonnectioii 
with elephant riding : — 

Rengha ( Perak ) or Rengga ( Kedah ) the panniers. 

CMremai^ the rattan rope which fastens the two baskets 
together in front, 
the hide wdiich serves as a pad.* 

KMdji, a mat or gnnny ivhich goes under tJic hide. 

Sempena, a rope wdiich is passed under the tall, and serves 
as a crupper. 

Tali ruijf a rope girth or belly-band. 

Shii rengha, the portion of tlie framew'ork to wdiieli tlie rope 
girths are fastened. 

Tonghat, the frame. 

l)dgit, the rim. 

Renut ( Kedah ), the rattan cord slimg round the elephanPs 
neck w'hicli the gambala holds between Ids toes. 

Ko'p or kap, the hood or cover. 

isabkap ( Kedah ), a particular kind of eovered re)i>jg(i, 

Shifjkdla, hobbles. 

Rlang, loose or uneven ; said when from an injudicdous dis- 
tribution of weights one pannier is higlicu’ or 
lower than the other. • 

Keretuk, a wooden bell siung round an elephanths neck. 

Kuasa, a goad. 


^ III Kcvlali, kirk (beaten tni it is soft ) is generally pre&rretl tti bides : ibis 
liark is fi'oin a tree called m/mL 

f I-inf i« evidently the primitive word fuan wldeli pPnH, tbe beljy. is the deri- 
vative. 
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Ferhmu/f padding composed of leaves and branches; placed 
in the panniers to mate a soft seat. 

Ei>. 





45. Fighting Dress of the |Mayg.— The fighting jacket of 
the Malays usually has no sleeves. One kind is properly em- 
broidered until pious words or sentences and is called kalamhu 
rasul AUahy the Prophet^s bed-curtain.^"' It is supposed to 
protect the wearer from danger. Another kind is known as 
ieher baju, because it is made of forty-four remnants loft in 
cutting out the necks of forty-four ordinary jackets. These 
patches must be sewn together by seven maidens on seven con- 
secutive Fridays, and the jacket thus made ivili hopelif/aSf or 
iimilnerable. 



■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■- • . 

46. Malay Superstitions. — If a person visits a burying 
place without wishing the buried person happiness/^ he will 
come to some harm ere long. A case i& cited of a white man 
who visited a kramat without wishing the buried person happi- 
ness ; that night he suffered from fearful dreams, and in three 
days he died. 

When a person is sick, it is the custom in some places 
to offer incense, and sometimes food, at the grave of a cele- 
brated person ; should the sick man recover, he hangs a flag 
like a small pennant near the grave stone.f 

On the banks of the Johor river, a white flag is placed 

* The usual formula is “ SaJimi ‘alet/Mm JDMi Ki^amaV' — ^Ed. 

tSee No. 2 of the Journal, Straits Branch, R.A.S., pp. 237, 238. iinong the 
Malays, holy places are hung with rags (panji-panji) left by votaries. Bag 
trees are similarly known in India, Persia, fethiopia, Anicrit-a, and W^'estoni 
Europe, Prhfu Cvlt, II, luO. As to Persia, see Gill’s Jlh'cr of Golden Band, 
II, 8§.-Ed. 
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at tlie end of a kelonr/ to keep away the spirits that would 
otherwise frighten the fish awa}^ 

In the time of a great sickness in a Itimpong, it is be- 
lieYed that a spirit — Sheitan or Iblis — has possessed the place. 
To free the place from the demon^ a small ship is made, fully 
rigged and fit for sea ; in it several kinds of food are placed. 
It is then exhibited in some public place, and the women and 
children sing a kind of incantation. The same night it is 
taken out to sea by the chief men of the kampo^ig^ a light is 
placed in it, and, the rudder being fixed properly, it is sent 
drifting away, bearing in it the evil-spirit that had caused the 
sickness. Ko persons but those in charge of the vessel are 
supposed to leave the kamgong that night. Tlie expenses 
attendant on preparing the vessel are met by a general levy- 
on the inhabitants of the place infested.’^^* 

(i. C. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

47. “Chai Mui,” (Hok-tien “Ho!ili-koqu”)-~The follow- 

ing description of this game has been furnished by a Chinese 

inhabitant of Singapore : — This game is called Ch^ai Miii ( 
pledge in cups by guessing at fingers held up) in Cantonese. 
The numbers shouted, 11 in number, are 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7^ 
8, 9, and 10. The Ois called Tin Shau, and the 5 is sometimes 
omitted by the Cantonese. The game can only be played by 
two persons. It is the number of fingers that is guessed. For 
instance : — 

I . — A and B are playing this game. A holds up 5 fingers and 
shouts the number 7, and B 2 fingers and shoTits another of 


* Such a boat, or raft, is called lanchmig in Perah. One was secured on the 
Perak river soon after the arrival of British troops at Koala Kangsa in Decem- 
ber, 1875, and cansed much amirsement in the camp. I have seen a similar 
eeremonv carried out on a largfe scale bj the C'hincse eotnmniiily in S^Ialaeca. — 
jS'oe also Ko. 12, Jouni., Str. Br., p, 231. 

Ed, 
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the 11 nnmbers ; 2 + 5=7 fingers^ the number A shouts^ there- 
fore he wins the game. 

II. — A holds up his fist (no fingers) andshonts the number 2. 
B also holds up his fist but shouts Tin Shan (nought). Hence 
0 + 0= 0 finger^ the number B shouts^ therefore B wins the 
game. 

III. — A holds up his fist and shouts the number 4^ and B 
holds lip 4 fingers and shouts the number o or 6 or any of the 
11 numbers except 4^ then A will win the game for 0 + 4=4 
fingerSj the number A shouts, or really guesses. But if B also 
shout the number 4, the game is won by neither of them ; it 
must be continued. The loser has to drink a cup of wine. 

Giles, in his Glossary of Reference on Subjects in the Far 
East/-’ describes ^^ChaiMui^’ as follows : — A game played by 
two persons at a Chinese dinner-party, or on any other festive 
occasion. The players look each other steadily in the face, 
and simultaneously extend one hand showing all, some, or 
none of the five fingers stretched out, at the same time crying 
out what each thinks will he the sum total of the two sets of 
fingers thus exhibited. When either succeeds in guessing 
aright, his opponent has to swallow a cup of wine as a forfeit. 
Many fanciful formulas, varying in different parts of the 
Empire, have been substituted for the mere numerals which 
would sound harsh to a Chinese car.. The following is an 
example of one of these : — 



one heart. 


two friends. 

— 7C 

three firsts 


four seasons. 


five sons.^ 


six eardinals.<? 


a. — First 031 the list at tke three great public examinations. 

b. — Alhidirg to the five sons of Ton Ykn-Shan, who all took high degreeist . 
a . — The six, cioxlinal ])oints — north, south, east, west, above, and below. 
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seven eliaiigcabloj^d^ 

Afih 

eight genii. 


nine long./ 


ten complete. 

and 



hands opposite. 


the latter being used when one player holds out his closed fist 
and expects his adversary to do tho same/’ 

It has been necessary to regulate this game in Hongkong: — 

Every person sliall be liable to a penally not exceeding 
ten dollars who shall utter shoiiis or cries or make other 
noises wldle playing the gaino known as Chai Mui, between 
the hours of 1.1 r.M. and 6 a.m.;, within any district or place 
not permitted by some Regulation of the Governor in Coun- 
cil/'’ — Ilo^hjkonj Ordinance, Xo, 2 of 1872. 


A. P. 


[ Tills is the morra of the ItalijiTifc', kuo\vn to the Tlomans as /uteare d'l^itu. 
,Mor»‘a is the pastijne of the driiikinf? shop in Ohioa jrs hi Jtiiiy, and may 
perhaps be reckoned union!? the items of eiiltinv which the Ohmese have 
bovro'.ved from the wester h burlmhms.” — Ih B. Tvi/m hi ('antt-mportiry /iJr- 
T'if'ii', May, ISTib—Eu.j 


d , — Tlio Bcweii pieces of tlie Chinese 
— The,, eight Immortals of, the T^ioist religion. 

n,ine, here stands for^, long, in the sense of a long life 
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48.— Bom tiga ’leL“In Note 23, in the first number of 
Notes and Queries, I find that of the names of the four suits of 
cards, three ai’e Dutch words corrupted. 

Retln for Diamonds is surely the Dutch word Buiten, The 
diphthong ui is difficult to pronounce for one who is not a 
Dutchman and the sound would naturally be rendered some^ 
thing like a in bad or e in bed. 

Olubs ; Kalalawar is the Dutch Klaver or Edaveren. The 
only change is the conversion of the ?? into to. 

Spades ; Sahopong is the Dutch ScJioppen. Pronounce sch 
as sk and the similarity is at once apparent. 

These particulars, not mentioned in the note, may be worthy 
of being brought to notice. 

M. S. 

[ Tlie Dutch had a small military post in Perak for many years 
and their commercial intercourse with that State was frequent 
though not continuous, as long as they held Malacca. No doubt 
the use of European playing-cards reached the Malays of Perak 
through the Dutch. See Journ., Srr. Br., No. 10, p. 

245. 

Eb. 3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

41). Armenian Inscription.— The following is a translation 
of an Armenian inscription upon a tombstone in the old Church 
at Malacca. — 

Hail thou, who readest the inscription on my tomb, 

Give me the new^s ; what about the freedom of my people ? 
For which I am very anxious. 
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Has there arisen among them a good deliverer and ruler ? 
For above all in this world, I wish this most. 

I, Jacob, the first to come to this place. 

Am of an ancient Armenian family. 

Am son of Shamier Shamirian, whose name I bear, 

I was born in a foreign land, in in Persia, 

I am now going to my proper place on earth, 

In Malacca, in the 29th year of my age, 

On the 7th Jiily, 1774, a.d. 

I am dying on the ground of which I am owner. 

* * 

* 

50- land Teinire in North Borneo-— -Rice lands are firmly 
held and highly priced, descending regularly from fether to 
sons. On a Dusiin farmer dying without leaving direct issue, 
his nearest of kin, immediately on his decease, erects a stone 
or wooden land-mark, indicating his claim to the land. These 
are to be met with all over the country, in some cases being 
elaborately carved, in others representing a human elFigy, &c. — 
The Brliish North Borneo Herald, Oct. I, 1885. 

51. Bate of Speed of Elephant— Table shewing the dis- 
tance which a full-grown healthy elephant travels in a given 
time at its natural pace. The following figures are the mean 
results of several carefully made observations on a measured 
level road : — 


Most of the Calcutta Arraeiiians come from Jnlfa, the Amm^ian mhnrh of 
Ispahan,— Ed. 
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Note. — To obtain the above results, an elephant should not 
travel longer than mx hours per day, and should he fed before 
stariing. 

* ^ 

* 


A. J. L, 
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BOTANY. 

■ 53.'. The UagimclL— In Notes and Queries No. 2^ Straits 
Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society, page 50, the lagimdi is 
botanically styled Vitex tnfoliat%:i\ie Editor must have meant 
Vitex tnfolia as no Vitex trifoliaia exists. My impression is 
that the Malayan lagundi, rather than to Vitex trlfoUaj is re- 
ferable to Vitex neguiida^ and both are reported to possess 
medicinal properties. 

B. S. 

•yr 

53. The Ipoh Tree. — There is a note under this heading 
ill No. 8 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society by Sir Hugh Low. 

Since then I have had the good fortune to find a tree in 
fruit at Muar on the Plus River and collected botanical 
specimens, which I forwarded to Kew and which were identified 
as Anitaris toxicaria by Professor R. Thiselton Dyek. 

The specimens that were sent by Sir Hugh Low to Kew 
and which Professor Oliver says were less glabrous than the 
typical Kew specimens, were young rank shoots from a tree 
which had been cut down and had sprouted out again. Shoots 
so produced often difier very much iu character from those 
put forth in a normal manner. The leaves which I sent were 
only slightly hirsute. There is> therefore, no reason to suppose 
that the Perak Upas tree difiers in any way from the Javan 
species. 

The juice which was sent by Sir Hugh Low with the leaves 
ivas pronounced by Professor Ringer to be absolutely des^ 
titi(te of poisonous properties of any kind/^ On recently 


m 
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making inquiries of the Sakeis ‘of Dipang, Kinta^ I was told 
that the poison soon loses its power^ bat that if it is heated 
over a fire, it then becomes as viralerLt as whan first prepared 
and that it may be revived in this way several times. This 
explanation removes the apparent contradictioa in the state- 
ments of many who have seen the poison used, and Professor 
R^XGEa^s report. 

, L, W. Jr. 


HISTORY. 

54. The Stone Age in Perak.— Though neither Malays nor 
Sakeis seem to possess any traditions about the stone age, yet 
it is probable that the wild tribes of the Peninsula have not 
used iron for more than five or six Imndred years, that is, 
since the iMaiays have been on tlie mainland; it would be 
intei^esting to know if there is any mention of people using 
stone for weapons in any old Malay muniiscripts. Stone im- 
plements, principally axes and adzes, are frequently preserved 
carefully in Malay houses, w’hcn they have in a great many 
instances become miudi prized heirlooms. I have at present 
collected twenty-two of these specimens and have deposited 
them in the Perak Museum at Thaipeng. 

A. H. 

[There «re two drawings of stone implemeiitp fniipd in the ^falay Peninsula, 
in Ko. 16 of VIhmjnv for Augost, IBbS. {Vage de pitrre polh dans lapresguHle 
Malaise par de Moigan). — E d.] 
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55. Letter of the King of AcMii to King Janies I.~ 
A translation of this letter^ written in the year 161f is^, 
according to Marsden, to be found in Purchas. Of this 
letter, Dulaueier says : — " Cette lettre se trouve dans un 
recueil manuscrit cle pieces relatives a TOrieiit, appartenant 
^ la Biblioth^que royale, et ayant pour tit re ; Amhassade dc 
Tm*qiiie^ MS. frangais, fonds Saint-Germain, No. 778. ^ 

Is it the original oi" a translation which is alluded to? 


Eb. ,■■■■ 

[Since tliis was in type I Eave heard from London that the paper referred 
to is merely a French translation, probably from Purchas, 


^ % 


Ed.] 


56. Rembaiu — Those interested in this State, an account, 
of which by Mr. Hervey appeared in No. 13 of the Journal, 
Straits Branch R.A.S., will find the original Malay version of 
the Trornla PitsaJca Alenanqlribau, the credentials brought over 
from Sumatra by fiajah Labu ( the last Rembau ruler deputed 
from Menangkabau), in Dulaurier^s Lettrcs et pieces diplo^ 
matiqnes^ Paris, 1845. It is taken from a copy presented by 
Captain Newbclb to the Asiatic Society of Paris. An English 
ti anslation will be found in Newbold’s Straits of JIalacca, 
II, 81. 

■ ■ .. EB'. 

* ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


57. Sang Kaleilibai. — ^A Kramat said to be that of Sang 
Kalembai is on Gunong Bujang, Malacca, near the north 
end of the mountain it is said that there are steps leading up 
to it. 

A. H. 


Lettres et pieces (lipftomatipics ecrites e% Malay ^ p. 13, 
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58. The Title — Is the title Sang" of Sakei deri- 

vation ? Lately tkere was a Sakei Chief in Ulii Kinia bearing 
this title, and the Chief of the Dipaiig Sakeis is called by the 
Malays ■'Toh Sang. Ba^ is a common TJhi Kiiita Sakei title. 

jBa^ Sa^Jimpal, a Sakei Chief, is said to have been a great 
friend of the Kinta Chief, ’Toh Saraja, and to have several 
times assisted Mm in his w'ars. 

.4. H. 

iScuig^ I venture to think, ie a word ot' liidian origin. The title ib given by 
Malay i\istorians to heroes and gods. a. g„ Sang SujjktM, the first Malay King 
wlio/l have endeavoured to show. Is identical with .s7tv/. — Jonrn. Il.A,S., XIII, 
K. S.j 403. 

“toain,” in Sind is the Sahib" oi Iiidin ; philologists derive Ic from the 
Sanskrit Su'dmJ, a lord or master — B urton, Sind Iv,> visited. I. ISl. — B d.] 


LANGUAGE. 


59. Millay IVords of Portuguese^ Or igiii.— Writing in 
I88i,’'' M. xiiihSTiDE Marre drew attention to the mimber of 
Portuguese w'ords which have been iucorporatcil in the Malay 
language, and quoted Crawrurd^s authority for the statement 
that ilalay words of European origin are mostly Portuguese, 
the Dutch contribution being trlHIng, and the English portion 
iiisignifieaiit. JIc printed in alphabetical order a list of 155 
words said to be used in }»lalay and to be derived from Por- 
tuguese, most of tliein being extracted from pAVREhs Dictionary 
{Malais^Frain^ais), A. selection of these are given below, classi- 
fied under appropriate headings. It will be seen that the 
derivation claimed for them by M. “Marre is not always be- 
yond doubt. 

Nautical Ter.ms, 


Malay. 


English. 


Portuguese, 


Armadyi 

^Ates 


Bitts 
Fleet , 
Heave up 


xlbitas 

.Armada 

Avessas 


*L(i lungne Pmingfike dam VXiuU XmmgtiBe ei tn 3fdlui,sh; Biilletm de la 
Soci^td Acaclcmique lado CMi8o;se, 2mQ sc pie, tome ler, p. h“>. 
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Nautical Terms, — Continued. 


Malay. 

EnCxLISH. 

Portuguese. 

Baluk 

Felucca 

Falua. Spanish fa- 
luca 

^Bomha 

Pump 

Bomba 

Bordo 

Gunwale 

Bordo 

Bor ml 

Scupper 

Bornal or emboriial 

Bossetfa 

Box 

Boceta 

'^^Boga 

Buoy 

Boia 

'^BraSy hrasHan 

Brace 

Braco 

’-Bidm 

Bowline 

Bolina 

^Falka 

Hatches 

Falaca. 

^Falto hr ass an 

Lee braces 

Falto bracear 

Fust a 

Lighter 

Fusta 

Galei 

Galley 

Gale 

Gallon ng 

Galleon 

Galeao 

"^^Lancliang 

Launch 

Lanchao, lancha 

Marhah 

Mark (on sounding Marca 
line) 

Fragata 

Large ship 

Fragata 

Ris, ri$ deri (ay nr Reef 

Rizes 

SeMan 

Sextant 

Sextante 

Sumaha 

Boat, smack 

Sumaka 

^^Trinlcet 

Poresail 

Trinquete 


Of these words, those marked with an asterisk may be con- 
sidered to be regularly incorporated into the vocabulary of 
Malay seamen. Words like armada j sumaha^ pragata^ete. 
are to all intents and purposes foreign words to a Malay, 
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though occurs m Abdullah^s autobiography. Baluk^ 

having regard to the final consonant^ probably came to the 
Malays from the Arabic fulk^ and not from the Spanish faluca 
or r^ortuguese.ifete. Similarly, is probably a cornip- 

tion of the English sextant and not of the Portuguese sexiank. 

Name of the months. 

Malay. English. . PoEim^BSE. ' ■ / 


Agostii 

August 

■ Agosto , 

April 

April 

Abril,. 

Besamber 

December 

, Dezembro 

Julu^ Bjulu 

July 

Julho 

JuUf Bjtin 

June 

Junho 

Marso 

March 

Mar§o , 

Meg 

May 

Maio 

Ohtuber 

October 

Outubro 

Nubembcr 

November 

Novembro 

Betember 

September 

Setembro 


Here ihe alleged derivation from Portuguese is more than 
doubtful ; January and February do not appear in M. Markers 
list. In the majority of the names of the ten months given 
above, the Malay follows the English closely. The forms 
Julu and Marso are not in use among the Malays in the Straits 
Settlements ; Favre gives JfeTarc/^ and and though he 

gives the word Agostii for August, he says it is derived from 
the English. 



Instruments, Utensils, etc- 

Malay. English. Portuguese. 

^Alahmigka Lever Alavanca 

*As Axle ■■ Axe 


^^Bandala 

Bandera 


Cartridge-pouch Bandola 

Flag , Bandeira 
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Instruments, Utensils, etc., — Contmued . 


: Malay, , y' 

English. 

Portuguese. 

Bangko 

Bench 

Banco 

Bei'us 

Bnish 

Brocha 

Biola 

Fiddle 

Viola 

Bolah 

Ball 

Bola 

Boneha 

Doll 

Boneca 

Botol 

Bottle 

Botelha 

Dadu 

Dice 

Dado 

Dedal 

Thimble 

Didal 

Furun 

Oven 

Forno 

Garfu 

Fork 

Garfo 

Gas 

Gas 

Gaz 

Horloji 

Clock 

Eelogio 

Jandela 

Window 

Janella 

Knreta 

Carriage 

Carr^ta 

Kasrol 

Saucepan 

Casserola 

Lantera 

Lamp 

Lanterna 

M armor 

Marble 

Marmore 

Martll 

Hammer 

Martello 

Meja 

Table 

Meza 

Miskal 

Jeweller^s weight 

Metical 

Piano 

Piano 

Piano 

Pipa 

Cask 

Pipa 

Piring 

Plate 

Pires 

Roda 

Wheel 

Eoda 

Sako 

Bag 

Sacco 

Tinta 

Ink 

Tinta 
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Of these words three-Sem, boM and be re- 

garded as being of English ongi a and borrowed resiLctirek 

from brush, bottle and gas, and not from their Portucrupse 
eqiiiya eats. The introduction of snelx words as ? W TnS 
gas into Malay (if they can be said to be domiciled in that 
language) cannot of course be ascribed to the period of Porta 
guese domination in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Food. 

Clothing^ Imported 

Articles, &c. 

SIalay. 

■ EjvGLISH. 

Portuguese, 

Beludu 

Berindja! 

Tel Yet 

Egg-plant 

Telliidu 

Bringelo 

■ Fita . ■ 

Ribbon 

Fita 

Kameja 

Kapan 

Kmjms 

Kejo 

Kotoelo 

Kubh 

Shirt 

Coat 

Cap 

Cheese 

Rabbit 

Cabbage 

Camisa 

Capa 

Carapu^a 

Queijo 

Coelho 

Couve 

Lingm 

Cotton stiilf 

-Lenro 

Ma7}teg(i 

Paong 

Penit'i 

Praia 

Butter 

Bread 

Pin 

Tinsel 

-Manteiga 

Pao 

Alfinete 

Pi‘ata 

Renda 

Lace 

Renda 

Sapatu 

Sariding 

Bupa 

Shoes ■■■■'■ 
Sardines 

Soup 

Sapato 

Sard in ha 

Sdpa 
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Food, Clothing, Imported Articles, &c., — Continued. 


Malay. 

English. 

Portuguese 

Clapiu 

: ilat 

Chapco 

Temhako 

Tobacco 

Tabaeo 

Terigu 

Wheat 

Trigo 

Tlngkal 

Borax 

Tincal 

Tmla 

Towel 

Toalha 

Chineda 

Slippers 

Chiiiela 


On these words^ it may be remarked that heTindjal is not a 
Malay word, thougli it is to be found in Favre’s Dictionary. 
The Mala}" word is trong and the word hrindjal has been im- 
ported into the Straits Settlements from Bengal by Europeans. 
SarkUng is probably the French word sardine, imported into 
the Straits of Malacca by the agency of Engdish commerce, 
like Mskiit for biscuit ; it is not to the Portuguese that the 
Malays are indebted for the former any more than for the 
manufactures of Messrs. Huntley & Palmer. 

It is unnecessary to extend this list further, but few per- 
sons with any knowledge of European history in the Straits of 
Malacca will agree that 2^olis and pos, obvious corruptions of 
the English ^rovA& police and are from the Portuguese 
•policia and po.^ta ! Englishmen perhaps, will be inclined to 
believe that mil and mcnit are more likely bo be corruptions 
of mile and minute than of milha and minuto ! So fiskal is 
probably the Dutch fiscaal (the Dutch establishment in 
Malacca in former days comprised an officer with this title ) 
and must be subtracted ’ from M. Mabre’s list of Portu- 
guese words. And Icamar, a chamber, is clearly the Dutch 
lamer, though lamra, the form of the word generally used in 
British India, is the Portuguese camara» 

It is not likely that 2^oian or such-a-one, is derived 

from the Portuguese fulano. It is perhaps preferable to 
derive it frcni the Hindiistani/tf/^z^^fir, Loth having very likely 
the same Arabic derivaticu. And while on the subject of 
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Hindustani, it maj^ be as well to add tliat M. Maeub would 
haTe been more correct if, instead of beading liis list Malay 
Words cd* Portuguese Origim/^ lie bad described it as Portu- 
guese words adopted in eastern languages.’’ For, tembako 
'(tobacco), ( ribbon }, boinha, (a pump), See., &c., will 
be found in Hindustani dictionaries, and a sboe, is 

certaiiil? as inucfli Tamil as it is 3Ialay. 

En, 

■ ■Sr... ■ 

60. Malay Titles ^ In llii Perak.— The 3I'iilay Suiyids in 
tbe north id* Perak claim to be descended from the GHirii of the 
first Sultan, Siieikh UrssEix iun JAMAUrnix, who came from 
Hadraniaiit. The daughter of a Saiyid in UIu Perak has the 
title of S//i, and her son, by a man not a Saiyicl, is addressed 
as Mii\ evidently a corruption ot the Arabic Awik,’*"' Magai 
is a title given to a man who is of royal descent on Ills mother’s 
side, bis father being a commoner. I have elsewhere sug- 
gested the possible derivation of this word from mdgadJm^ 
( Sansk. ) the son of a by a Ksliatriya woman. The 

sons of a Magai bear the same title ; his daughters arc 
called'^ PutrL The sou of a Ptrfr} by a man below her in 
rank is addressed us Fra Tan. The children of the four 
Chiefs of the first rank, and their descendants, have the title 
of Wan. 

Ed. 


^ ..■'■■■■. .tC- ■ 

. . # ■ 

61. Malay in Cornell University —A class iu Malay 
has lately been oi-ganised in tlie University, and commenced 
by Professor Koehkio, on Moiidav, September 21st. Malay 
is the easiest, the most easily pronounced, and the most well- 


* Our word Admiral is, probably, derived from tiio Arabic 
Amirte-l-haJir, Lord of the Se.a. 
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souEding of the Oriental tongues^ and one of the most wide- 
spread and practically useful languages in the world. Its 
importance for trade and business^ and in maritime^ consular 
and commercial relations with the richest and most fiivoured 
regions of the East can hardly be over-rated. It is to the 
East Indian Archipelago what Italian is to the Mediterranean. 
Professor Eoehrig is said to be now busily at work preparing 
on a large scale a comprehensive Malayan Grammar, Exercise- 
book and Keader, based on a new plan, and calculated to 
satisfy the w^ants of the mercantile agent and commercial cor- 
respondent, the scientific traveller, the naturalist, the mission- 
ary, the diplomatic or government official, as well as the 
demands of the literary man, the scholar and philologist. 
There is now at Cornell University, Ithaca, IST.Y., the most 
extensive and complete Oriental department on the American 
continent, and that is owing to the steady and continuous 
efforts and the vigorous exertion of one man. Professor Roehrig, 
who, after having established here, many years ago, the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic, added, by degrees, the modern Arabic 
dialects, then the Persian, afterwards Turkish, and now the 
present course in the Malayan language. The attendance 
at these Oriental classes, though comparatively small, as from 
the nature of things cannot be expected otherwise, is constant- 
ly increasing from year to year ; and this in many respects 
unique department of the University, it seems, wTll gradually 
find successful imitations in other institutions of learning 
throughout America, and promises, in the end, to have yet a 
very great and brilliant future. — Trubner'B Record, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

. 62, T. J. NewliOld. — Can any one give a complete bio-' 
graphical account of the author of the best w'ork yet pro- 
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dueed on the Straits Settlements ? ^ He belonged to the 
2Brd Madras Light Infantrj?* and was Aide-de-Camp to Bri- 
gadier-General Wilso:s’'5 c,b.,, ill the Straits, where he seems 
to haTe seiwecl for three years (l832-iSB5). He appears 
to. have been political agent at Eimiooi .in the , Madras 
Pi’esidency in 1845. 

ilD. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

63. Death from Snake liite«^,— Doubts have been expressed 
whether fatal results have attended snake bites in the Straits. 
The following notes may help to set this matter at rest. 

A boy of about five years old, ibe (diild of lluji MAnAii and 
his wife llEXTiisuFi^ was bitten in the back of the head by a 
hamadryad,, of about six hr t long, wldle going* to get water 
from a stream at Bukit Uantiing in L:in!t. lie died in less 
than an hour after being bitten. Tiie snnkc wa,s caught and 
killed. 

At Kampoiig Kran, a village at the back of Giinong Pon- 
doknear Gapis, a WTunan, tlic Yril'tMd' Jvaxda ’Oasu], was bitten 
by a snake, which wars not eaiiglit or recognised, and died 
shortly afterwards. 

An (depliant, w’as bitten in the fore foot by an unknown 
snake. The foed* and leg swciltd r > an innuense size, and after 
repeated suppurarioos, mo3iifieati*)ii set in air.i llic animal 
died. The time between the bite and tleatli was four or five 
months, 

KuLor Jeleh of Bnkit Gantmig wm present wiieii his 
father was bitten in the leg by a small snake about eighteen 


* A Politwa! and StatisHeal Accoant of tke Britifili Settiem^n'lte in tlie Straits 
of Malacca, XIUKRAY, 183a. 
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inches long known by the native name of XIlm‘ kajpak sampah 
( a species of the genus Trimeresurus ) The leg was much 
swollen and very painful, but the swelling and pain soon sub- 
sided, and he was quite well again in a day or two. 

Some months ago a Kling was bitten in the leg by a Bimga- 
ru$ fasciatm. He was taken to the General Hospital, Tlia- 
peng, and put under medical treatment, and recovered. A 
feature in this case was that a quantity of blisters formed on 
the leg near the bitten part. 

L. W. Je. 

* 

-X- 


64. The Bite of the Python. —A large Python which was 
measured, with the help of some Sepoys to stretch it, and 
found to be twenty feet long, was brought to the Museum at 
Thaipeng for sale ; but as no arrangement could be come to, 
as to price, with the Chinese owners, it was taken away again 
into the town to sell, having been nearly five hours in my 
possession coiled up in an open basket, with only a thin piece 
of rattan tied round its neck. 

About half an hour after it was taken away, a man was 
dragging it along by the piece of rattan, when it seized him 
by the calf of the leg from behind and held on till it was 
beaten off with sticks by the by-standers. Its formidable 
teeth made a large lacerated w6und, and the man had to be 
removed to the General Hospital, and it was three months 
before lie was considered well enough to be discharged. 


* [In Cantor’s Catalogue the ular kapak appears as Trigo 
nocephalm Sumairamis, Raffles. — E d.] 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

65* Birth Uerenioaies m Perali.— The following account 
of the ceremonies performed in the household of a Eaja in 
Perak;, on the occasion of a births w^as taken down verbatim 
from the lips of a member of the royal family in 1878 : — 

On the occasion of the birth of a child in the royal family 
{ Snltan^^ Eaja Miida^ or Eaja Bandahara) the following cere- 
monies are customary 

Three or fire ^wges femmes (bklau) are employed. A large 
curtain or cloth is himg from the roof. It is square and is 
taken up in the middle and fastened by a chain ( gold or sil- 
ver ) from the roof^ so that the corners and ends hang down 
round the bed of the woman in labour. (This is called pondong,) 

The bidan and a number of high-born dame-s in attendaxice 
on the sufferer go inside. If the delivery is protracted ( for 
which a technical word srat is used ) it is customary for chiefs 
to come and ask leave to make vows for her recovery. They 
say: If she recovers I will slay a goat/’ Jii token of the 
vow, one of the female attendants tie.s a ring round the wrist 
of the patient. If delivery is still delayed^ the husband or 
mother of the princess puts dollars under her buck, which are 
to be given in charity if she recovers. There must be priests 
and oraMj her-hantu present. The former repeat prayers and 
pious sentences {maghrafib). The omwf/ ler^hmtu (devil- 
dancers) perform incantations to keep off devils. 

While labour is going on, draughts of I'aiious kinds are 
given to the woman to drink, prepared by all sorts of wise 
people. These beverages are called salumh. If the child is 
bom quiet and does not cry, the w^omen say it is knim. Then 
the master of the house { the Raja or other ) orders guns to 
he fired, gongs to be beaten, jiud a tremendous noise to be 
made. As soon m the infant cries, the wvmieii eomiiiciice to 
sing fber-dubidj . The child is then placed on a small ruuttress 
fkmauj^ on wdiich embroidered cdotlis folded up are first 
placed. Its arms are placed behind its back in a peculiar 
fashion so that the elbows are dislocated. The body is swathed 
up with a ivhite cloth from the fret to the neck. ( This is 
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called ledong. ) A little brush is then dipped in a kind of 
black ink made of burnt shell cocoa-nut {punggong 7iior) and 
the eyebrows^, outlines of the nose^ chin^ of the child are 
marked in black. A star is put on the forehead^ and a spot on 
the nose. This tracing of lines ( which is sometimes done on 
the stomach of a sick person to relieve pain there ) is called 
rajak by the j\Ialays. The tracing on the infant’s face is 
called tolak Suleiman (Solomon’s charm). Up to this time the 
infant has been tended by the family nurses^ who have tended 
previous infants^ or by the women of the household. A suite of 
attendants is however now procured for it by sending off parties 
of men (jii'wah-juwak) to impress nurses in certain kampongs 
and families which have always supplied them. The wom^ are 
brought by force sometimes. They are called nanda (short for 
inangda ? ) and their husbands manda. 

On the morning after the birth of the cliiklj a salute is fired — 
nine guns for the child of the Sultan^ seven in the case of the 
Raja Mnda^ or five for the Raja Bandahara. Well-to-do people 
then flock to the palace bringing presents of cloths to place on 
the baby’s bed and little pillows, richly ornamented, for his use. 
No mosquito curtain may be used, but a cloth is strung upon a 
rattan cane and waved backwards and forwards by a female 
attendant. One relieves another and it never stops waving 
(her-kirap ddrap ) . 

The next ceremony is Itr^hnhah ayer susu. Women of good 
family who have young children of their own take the royal 
infant, one after another, and give him suck. Each of her 
children thus becomes foster brother or sister of the royal 
infant and they can never intermarry. To have this effect, pro- 
perly speaking, the royal mother should in her turn give suck 
to the infant of the foster mother ( this is called mnpomia’^km 
sa-susu or her-halas siisu-nia). 

The attendants take it by turns to wEtch. They sing and 
wave the fan day and night. When they bathe the child they 
sing the same strain (her-dahul) , 

T\ hen the child wakes and cries in the early morning about 
■ 4 ’A.m.^ f dhyihan)^ the women change the tune, and the air they 
now sing is called teiak kranji, The paniun is 
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Tetak krjinji biiat-kan tiaiig 
Buroiig riiiri terbang sa-^kawan 
Kaubat ber-bimyi bari handak siaiig 
.Ibiiigiin imgku mas temiiawan, 

Tliis is only tbc first verse of about ten. 

Lagu ptngoilk is used wlieu putting the baby to sleep {per^ 
Icna-kan tulor), 

Keiik miak mia^nj stui is tlie name of another time wliicli 
is used when feeding the child with pap ( made of rice imcl 
sugar). One girl conies the child about and another fob 
lows with a {brass dish; eontaining the pap with tvhieli 

she feeds llie child from time to time. He is fed iu this way 
when about fifteen days old. Hie rice is pressed with a 
cocoa-nut shell. 

The following are specimens of the songs 

1 

ilaiiggusta iiama-nia kayii 
Diiim-iiia lurch inencientang 
Malikota Enja Maiayii 
, Tiiriiii deri .Bukit Sagiiiitang 
Daun-nia liiroli ruciielentaiig 
Daim plum di-niut-raut 
Turun dcri Bukit Saguntaiig 
Kaiuar deri dulam iaut. 

2 

Di-ketik anak iidaiig seni 
Di-tangguli cli Tanjong ivliiig 
Alang-kali chantik anak orang ini 
Janggut iya menidling. 

3 

liir deri^-Stdan 
Sarat ber-muat padi 
Piiteli saperti bulan 

Keiiing buntoh taji. 

* * * 


I A great mauj' verses des« 
> eiibing all the charms of each 
\ feature. 
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Landak cli teruboBg 
Kijaiig kena jerat 
Pandak kita uboiig 
Panjang kita kerat. 


Tbis is the last verse* 


As soon as the swaddling clothes cease to be worn, the child 
is canied about naked but for a cloth over the abdomen which 
is called harut. 

The child is named before the umbilical cord is cut. It is 
cut with a sharpened bamboo {bila or sembilu), or bitten through 
by the hulan. Sometimes the name of the child is changed 
{kalih). This is done especially if the child falls ill, an 
unlucky name having perhaps occasioned the illness. The 
infantfs head is shaved when it is about seven days old. 
Notice is given tliat at about 8 a.m., the Raja will cause the 
princess head to be shaved (raja handak meniukur put ra-nf a) . 
A pretty %voman of rank is selected and is placed on the 
cliikPs kasan Avith the baby on her lap. A box is behind her 
and she is surrounded hy AA^omen. On ihepetarnna (settee) in 
front of her a silver bowd is placed. The chief Avomeri in the 
palace then commence to shaA^e the cliikPs head taking it in 
turns according to their rank. Each shaves a little bit. Then the 
handmaidens strike up a song / tariJc ayanyi ) called anak 
gajah jantan and this is the signal for all tlie men to come 
forAA'ard and put money into the howl. Hundreds of dollars 
are thus piled up sometimes. All the Avomen of rank then 
have to make similar offerings. The inaiig and perajasoh 
( nurses ) are then appointed and named, and receive dresses 
suitable. 

After two or three months another ceremony, placing the 
infant in the swmg (tiaih huayanj^ is performed. A trans- 
verse pole wrapped round Avitli yellow cloth is fastened cor- 
ner-Avise to tAA^o posts of the house and a cloth forming a 
swinging cot is hung from this. . 

A latei (liall) is then built at the river side, it is in tAvo 
stages, the first level Avith the shore and the second just under 
water so that tlie wmmeii sitting on it have the water run- 
ning over their knees. The child is carried down to the loAver 
platform and the upper one is crowded with spectators. When 
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the child is thus hathed.hi the river for the first time^ all the 
women sing fber-dabtilj ugmn, A man casts a net below the 
halei and if he catches fish it is a good omen. Tiiere is also a 
pawan^j (medicine-man) in attendance wlio performs certain in« 
cantati^ms before the cliild is put into the water. He throws an 
egi? into the water and recites charms. When the women return 
to the palare cariwing the infant under nmbrellaSj all the men 
follow. Offerings arc again requisite. The L/umu Khatib^ and 
BUal, ofiieers of religion^ swing the cot and sing a hymn called 
Bomlan'j Fail m ah, .niter Fatimahj the daughter of the Prophet, 
Then the women sing the I ff/u prm/onk, Tlic men march in 
by turns and place some money in the swing beside the 
child. The proceedings end with a fea.st. 

There are other ceremonies, daduk jatuhnl (leaving a tuft of 
hair) and hachah ianuh (touching the earth for the first time), 
but before the latter cerenrony there is one called iPJ-i-k 
hamht or the appointment of youths (hnnduj, whose office it 
is to bury the placeala, and who thereby acquire a relationship 
to the infant raja. 

The nniTiber of kanJa is usually twelve or nine in the SiiltarPs 
family, nine nr seven for the Raja iMiida, and seven or five for 
the Raja Randahara. Tliey are buys of live or seven years old, 
of good family. !Men of good birth arc only too glad to send 
their snns fur this office. The Raja selects the proper num- 
ber and appoints one to be Icapaia, or chief, and a second who 
is called peneagkoh. The imag and peagasoh wear kaln gm- 
ehoh and cany the end of their sarongs over tlieir shoulders 
(meniampei or memandung kahi dukongj. All the boys are 
presented with a suit of clothes fpersaihi iarun iigaj consist- 
ing of three garments (ianqkohk, haja, Jcaln), the hkma is 
gaily decorated {kias) on the occasion. Tin* kap^tla kanda car- 
ries xheplacenta in a new earthen [lOt, the mouth of which is closed 
with a white cloth tied over it (her-getaag ka a puUdi)^ others 
carry strih, water, sugar-cane, peramp { I igh ted embers for burn- 
ing incense on), etc., every one lias something. If a child is too 
sm dl to carry his share, his father carries it for him. Tlic boys 
are all assembled in tht^haki. Sevenil clepluiiits are prepared 
for the procession and their heads and sttniis are painted and 
ornamented with various designs and colours. The head of the 
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foremost boy {Jcapala haMla) is then enveloped in a black cloth. 
All are placed on the elephants and the procession starts. The 
foremost boy carries the eai’then pot {priuh) on his head if he is 
big enough, if not his father who accompanies him on the ele- 
phant carries it before him. T}iq Jco.pala kanda has the right 
pannier, the penen^koh the left. A suitable place lias been 
selected for burying the temuni and there it is buried and a 
cocoa-nut is planted. This cocoa-nut {nior is the one 

which was taken to the river on the occasion of the infantas 
first bath, which lias already been described. On it the infantbs 
foot first rested when . placed in a standing position in the 
bath. These solitary (jocoa-nut treCwS are pointed out here and 
there in Perak as the niargojah of such and such a raja. The 
procession then returns to the palace. The Icapala kanda, 
whose head and face are still covered with the black cloth, is 
led up to the iiifauPs bed and then saying Om i^ecliah chc 
unglm adeh pate k he lifts his black veil and kisses the child. 
All the kanda are thenceforward regarded as the brothers or 
relations of the raja. (Many of these details are of Hindu 
origin. The bones of a deceased Hindu, after cremation are 
buried in a neio earthen vesset ytxnSi among the modes of cover- 
ing the spot where a funeral pile has stood is tlie practice of 
planting a tree. The mantra repeated by the cliief boy in the pro- 
cession is probably a corruption of a Sanskrit formula. Many 
Malay mantras commence with the syllable om, the mystic 
name of the deity among the Hindus, a word which a Malay 
paivang once explained to me to mean ynng jadi di-dalam sen- 
dirt, ^^that which originated within itself ■’0 - — Kd. 

66. Sacred JFire. — In the Netherlands India new's pub- 
lished in the Straits Times of February 8, 1886, there is a 
statement which appears worthy of record among curious 
popular customs. Speaking of the continued eruptions from 
the Bromo volcano it is stated : — 

Whenever an outburst takes place, the natives around, as 
soon as fire comes down the volcano, kindle therefrom the 
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wood they use as fuel iu cookery. The fire which the 
natives so far have used in their cooking-places was obtained 
from a previous outburst in 1832. Whenever this fire iu 
the healths went out from any neglect^ it was never kin- 
dled anew by lucifers or other means. In such (,‘ases fire is 
obtained from the nearest neighbours.” 

A. K. 

, . ^ ■ , . . 

Feks Kegri."~“Iii Perak (West Coast, Malay Penin- 
sula) it was tlic eii.-toia in ancient limes to peifnnn periodi- 
cally (once in seven years or once iu every Paja^s reign?) a 
eenuiionv intended to insure tlie prosperity of the country by 
the propitiation of friendly spirits and the expulsion of evil 
intlueiices. This xvas spuken of as pe/('/f< the cleansing 

of the country froin evil { at efihtchi-kan dtip saf/(da 

huhauo). The ceremony has been described to me as follows : — 
The Raja, chiefs and a great folhuving of- people assembled at 
a selected spot, as far up tlie river as possible, sliort of the 
ropids wliic^h impede navigation. Jeraiii Kerengga w'as the 
usual place of niectiiig. There, a ninn])cr of bamboo rafts, 
some of them of elaboraUi eomti'uctiou with houses on them 
(haki uere made. The four principal rafts were 

devoted to the propitiatiun of the four gi eat classes of spirits 
ill Perak, namely the JIa/ittf or tiger-spirits, the Ilantu 

hAmrfkeiy the llaatH Mn/Hf/u and the Jin Ilnja. In each a 
number of pairaz/fps^ medicinL-inen, took up their station ac- 
cording to the partieuhir class of demons whicli they affected. 
The first raft was the one prepared for the Ilanfn JBIfan and on 
it a pnJt tree, felled for the pitrposc, wa.s placed erect with all 
its branches complete. It was kept inpo.sition by stays {iam- 
bi rangj . 

"Wlien all were ready, the procession of rafts started down 
the river, those of the JIantas leading tlm >vay. .Behind them 
came a raft containing persons engaged in religions exercises 
fmenr/cfjij , Then came a raft ivith the (royal band) 

and then the llaja, chiefs and people in rafts of various sorts. 
As they floated down the river with the stream, the chief 
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paican^s in the leading rafts waved white cloths 

and shouted invocations to the spirits and demons inhabiting 
the country through which they were passing, inviting them 
lo come on hoard the. rafts and eat what was provided for 
thorn. While thus engaged, the chief pairo/ng in each of the 
four spirit-rafts stood upon a slab of tin, which was his 
'perquisite.'' 

A halt was made at every kampong oi\ the river banks of 
sufficient importance to have a mosque, and at each a buffalo, 
subscribed for by the people [me-npai)^ -was slaughtered and 
the head placed on one of the spirit-rafts. The rest was eaten 
by the people. The ceremony ended at Bras Basah, a ka-mpong 
on the left bank of tlie Perak river not far from its mouth, 
where the rafts were abandoned and allowed to drift out to sea. 

, , Ei>. 

^ ■ ■ 

68. Legend of ’Toh Paiigiima Oliapar of Kinta (called 
Hiking (hiknn jalan) ,— TQK Ghapar when he w'as about fifty 
years old and whilst he governed Kinta from his lit mpong 
(•ailed Kapayang^ was suddenly seized with an unaccountabie 
desire to be always in the jungle by himself and refused food. 
Twenty or thirty people ^vatched him day and night and very 
often brought him home against his will from his j)eregrina- 
tions. But one night, after the doors of the house had been 
securely barred, his guards slept, and the next morning he was 
gone although the doors had not been unbarred : alter a long 
search he w^as found above the rice-fields of Pengkalan Pegu, 
but he would not return with the searchers. They followed 
him through the jungle and up to several of the limestone 
bluffs and ultimately he was found sitting on a block of lime- 
stone at the entrance of the cave in the bluff which has ever 
since been called Gunong Dato. From thence he called to 
them that nobody was to go near him nor to speak with him 
with the exception of one '’Tias who had been Hs tandil and 
was a great favourite. Thereupon Tandil ^Tias went up into the 
cave and saw and spoke with the Dato and saw moreover that 
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the cave was fnriiislied like a bouse, and that a great many 
people were in the cave with the Dato, he also found out that 
the I)ato was married to a very ; beautiful woman who was 
called bv the pc*»ple Putri Bendang Ager AngatP bub Tandir 
Tias soon understood that these were not really men and 
women, but that tliey were the Orang bungi ( sphits or 
fairies) of tlie mountains and that they were only visible 
to him because lie was called by the Date. Then the Dato 
told him that lie w'as to tell the ^Toix Puax and his chil- 
dren and the people generally that he intended to stay and 
live with these Ormig biivgi, and did not mean to return 
again to .Kampong Kapayang, but that if there 'was any- 
thing tliat his people required, a miujka was to be offered 
at the mouth of the cave, and he would help them in 
any sickness or any other matter. So Taiidii ^Tias re- 
turned to Kampong Kepavang, but after some time the ’Ton 
•’PuAN sent him hack to the cave ■with some presents of sweets 
and airi for the Dato; then Tandil ^Tias found that the Dato 
bad moved up into the upper chamber of the cave, but he 
called Tandil Tias up the ladder to him, and as it seemed so 
very ccmfortable Tandil ThAS asked for and received permis- 
sion to stay, and took a woman of the Or^u^g biingl for his 
and he lived very lia} pily, but wljat seemed very curious 
to Tandil Tias was that in tlirce weeks^ time his wife presen- 
ted him with a son. Soon after this event, the Dato ordered 
him to go down to liampong Kapavang and take some presents 
to the *Tcb Puan and his children ; lie went, but before he 
started his wife made him promise to retuniineiglitdays; 
unfortunately he forgot his reckoning, and it w’as nine days 
before he retuincd to the cave ; he then found the cave closed 
up and he could not enter, he liailxd his w'ife, but she replied 
that he could not now return as he had broken his promise. 
He was very melancholy at this, but asked to see bis child, and 
he suddenly appeared besides him. He took the child down 
to Kampong Kapayang and gave it to bis sistc r-in-kw to 
Bune with her own baby. But when the child was applied to 
tlte breast, blocd was given forth instead of milk ;this made 
llic fester mother ill and w^eak and a fresh foster mother had 
to he found. {Several nurses were successively tried, hut 
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always with the sanie result ; as the child could not he bi*ouf?ht 
up at Kampoog Kapayang, he took it back to its real mother^ 
who received it into the cave again. Until he died about fifty 
years a<ro Tandil Tias could always speak with liis wife and 
{ihild and with the Dato although he never saw them again. 
^Toh Abu Kasiivi, the grandson of Ton Ghapar, is said to have 
stayed two nights in the cave and to have seen and spoken 
with the Dato; this was about thirty years ago before Abu 
Kasim went to Mecca, where he died. 

The son of Tandil ^Tias and the Oram hump>^ was called 
Du ALIM ; he became the elephant driver of tlie Dato^ he used 
to drive a very large elephant whose f >otprints measured a 
cubit and a span across; if this elephant passed through a 
garden he did no harm, but that garden was sure t ) be very 
fruitful. Kulub Lembong, wdien he first went to Rotan 8 eg 0 i% 
one night heard this elephant passing and the gamhait singing 
as he went, the next moiming he saw the footprints close to 
his hut; the rice-fields of Rotan Seger hive since been noted 
as the most fertile in Kinta. 

Dualim died when the first Europeans came to Kinta, but 
to this day fresh elephant droppings are always to be found 
in the cave. 

A, 11. ■ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

69. Index of Asiatic Journals, — Mr. J. T. Carletti is com- 
piling an index of Asiatic Journals^ and hopes to have finished 
ills work some time next year. The following are the Journals 
he is indexing i—Joiirml of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from old series, 1835, and new series, 18()4; 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
from 1841; Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, from 1858;; Jmfrmi of f lie Indian ArcMpeJago 
mnl Eastern Jlsia^ from 1847 to 1^'59 (all issued) ; Journal of 
tlie Straits Branch of the K oral Asiatic Society, from 1878; 
Journa! oi the Oylori Branch of the Koyal xlsiatic Society, 
from 18^15; IVansatfions: oi the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
from 187'i: iir/r/ms MvrmJ of Uterafnra aafi Science^ fmm 
1Ho4 : Journal (J the American Oriental Society, from 1819; 
and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beiigal'-, from 183’^/^ — * 
Athennurny 21th October, 18S5, 


EXTRACTS, 

70. The Borneo Coal-Fields.— Having recently visited 
some of the eoal'-iiclds in ti!e Jshiiid of Borneo, it may bo in- 
teresting to yoiiF readers to know the result. Ti'ie siib|ect- was 
one of special interest to me, and its investigation was one of 
the principal subjects I proposed to myself in my travels in 
the East. Just before leaving Australia, I had published 
in the Proeeefifn.f/s oi theLinneau Hocieiy of Xcw South Wales 
a complete liistorv of the knonm coal rlora of Australia, and a 
review of its geological po.sitioii. The relation of tlio Austra- 
lian to the Indian coal fbu’a is well known. It .seemed hardly 
possible but that in Borneo, where such extensive coal-forina« 
tions exist, some eoimecting link would be found between 
Australia and India. 

The subject is very little known. The late Mr. Motley had 
the management of the Labuan mines. His arc the only 
writings on the age of the Borneo coal which arc known to me. 
What he wrote is quoted by 5Ir, Walhu^e in his work on 

Australasia/’' He regarded the beds as Tertiary, and the 
fossils as of species of plants and marine iiioibisea now living 
on the coast. lie speaks of coeoii-niits and the pcKuiliar wingeil 
seeds of Dipterocarpm {so conmion in Borneo) being eoimuon 
also in the coal at Labuau. He thcmglit that tlie bedse\i- 
dently originated iii the most recent times irijin masses of 
drift-wmod broiiglit down by the rivers and stranded on the 
coast, in the w^ay the traveller sees so often repeated on the 
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Borneo coast at the present day. He also stated that the 
Labuan coal was not, properly speaking, coal, but more like 
drift-wood partially bitiimenised. 

Mr. Motley subsequently was killed by the natives at Ban- 
jermassin. It is now six or seven years since the mines at 
Labuan have been worked. I am not sure that he had the 
same impressions about the South Borneo coal as of the ^ 
Labuan beds, but I think I am not far out in thinking that he 
regarded all Borneo coal-beds as belonging to one immense 
Tertiary formation. ■ 

There are few countries of the world, except, perhaps, 
Eastern Australia, wLere coal is so extensively developed as 
in Borneo. Thick seams crop out in innumerable places on 
the coast and on the banks of the rivers. In some of the 
streams of North Borneo I have seen water-worn and rounded 
fragments of coal forming the entire shingle bed of the chan- 
nel. In some places, again, there are outcrops with seams of 
good coal 26 feet thick. The coal-formation is the one pre- 
vailing rock of the coast. It forms the principal outcrop 
about Sarawak. At Labuan, also, no other rock can be seen. 
Lining the banks of the Brunei River, I only saw picturesque 
hills of very old Carboniferous shale. All the grand scenery 
of the entrance to the port of Gaya is made up of escarpment 
of coal-rocks. Kiidat it is the same, and so I might go on 
with a long list of coal-bearing localities. 

Now, in such a large island as Borneo, with such a wondrous 
mountain system, it would be absurd to suppose that all this 
coal belonged to one age. We might as well suppose the same 
of the comparatively small islands of Great Britain, and yet 
what an error that would be. In Eastern Australia and in 
Tasmania, beds of coal of very different age lie close together, 

I have found the same in Borneo. Whether there is Tertiary 
coal or not in the island, T cannot say ; but there is Mesozoic 
coal, and probably Palaeozoic coal, and coals like those of New- 
castle ill Australia, whose position hovers between the true 
Palaiozoie and the Trias. To begin with Labuan : the works 
tliere have been long since abandoned; the adits are partly 
filled with water, and the shafts have fallen in, so that it is 
next to impoesible to explore the mine now. But there is 
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plenty of coal and shale on the surface, anti there are excellent 
sections on the sea-cliffs close by. The form alien h u drifted 
sandstone with imicli fiilse bedding.^ It contains not a trace 
of lime or any marine organism. Under the microscope the 
siliceous grains are seen to be rounded, I think it is an Eoliaii 
formation with lines of rounded pebbles of small size. The 
whole deposit is %^ery similar to the Hawkes1)iu*y sainlstoiic of 
Australia, which is of Oolitic age. In both formations there 
are roots and carbonised fragments of coniferous wood, in 
which the tissue is still to be traced. The coal on tlic surface 
is a tolly bituineniscd coal, very brittle, atid like what we get 
in the same rocks in Australia. The few idant-reinains I saw 
were not referable to any known genus; they wc're like Zygo- 
pliyllites, and perhaps these are the plants which have been 
identified as wings of Dipitmmfpm. which they remotely 
resemble. 

I saw no marine fossil, and the absence of any lime in tlie 
beds makes one think that those whieli were discovered did 
not come from any of the strata wliieli are exposed in scHitiom 
Sir Hugh Loiv, who resided many years at Labuaii, gave me 
some casts of marine fossils taken from the locality. They 
W’‘ere casts not easily identified, and certainly lUJt like any now 
existing on the coast. The mollusean fauna of the locality is 
that of the usual Indian Ueeanie type, u'ith a slight admixture 
of Chinese and Philippine forms. In all recent beaeli-reinaims 
in these parts of the world there is a large admixture of urchins, 
coralsj &c. The aspect of the matrix was not of this eimraeter. 
It w^as much more like a hliie-clay such us we have in Austra- 
lia above the Mesozoic eoaL 

On the whole, 1 am inelincM to regard the I.abiiaii beds as 
of Oolitic age, and not Tertiary. Of the \aliie of t!ic coal- 
seams, 1 had no means of judging. Theamoiinf an the siiifuec 
showed tliiit there w'us plenty to be hud. Luljuun is a naval 
coaling station, Stores of coal are brought out iVoiii Engluiid 
at a great expense for the me of Her Majesty’s navy, and if the 
.same thing could be got in the island the eiioriiKuis advantages 
are obvious, I think it should be further tested. 

About fifty miles aw^ay to the south-east is the mouth of the 
Brunei river. Here the rocks are quite of a different character 
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and mncli older. They are sandstones, shales, and grits, with 
ferruginous joints. The beds are inclined at angles of 25 to 45 
degrees. They are often altered into a kind of chert. At 
Moarra there is an outcrop of coal-seams 20, 25, and 26 feet 
thick. The coal is of excellent quality, quite bitiimenised and 
not brittle. The beds are being worked by private enterprise. 
I sa-w no fossils, but the beds and the coal reminded me much 
of the older Australian coals along the Hunter River. The 
mines are of great value. They are rented for a few thousand 
dollars (by two enterprising Scotchmen) from the Sultan of 
Brunei. The same sovereign would part with the place alto- 
gether for little or nothing. Why not have our coaling station 
there? Or what if Germany, France, or Russia should pur- 
chase the same from the independent Sultan of Brunei? 

The Sarawak coal beds I did not visit, but a collection of 
fossils was kindly sent to me by the Hon'^ble Francis jMax- 
WELL, the Resident. I recognised at once well-known Aus- 
tralian and Indian forms, such as Fh>fllotheca australis and 
veriebraria. These are entirely characteristic of the New- 
castle deposits in New South Wales. The connection thus 
established between the Carboniferous deposits of India, Bor- 
neo, and Australia is exceedingly interesting. 

I intend to publish in another form all the observations I 
have made on the coal formations of Borneo and their included 
fossils. The main result of all I have seen may be embodied 
in the following conclusions — 

(1) There are in Borneo immense coal deposits of very 
different ages. 

(2) These formations extend from the Palaeozoic to the 
Middle Mesozoic i)eriods. 

(3) The fossils from some of the beds are specifically iden- 
tical with those of certain well-known forms common to India 
and Australia. 

(4) The Labuan coals are probably of Oolitic age, and not 
connected with any marine formation, but apparently of 
Eolian origin. 


J. E, Tenison-Woods. 
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71, Malayan deni Osihd- 

m^Iiei'} Arch'tpe! and Angyenzemhi) GehieUn, Heraus|:>’egebea voa 
JDr. A. lb McYhJi. (Leipzig, 1HS4.) — The pre.^ciit snraptiioiis 
YoliHiio forms the fumtli of tlie scries being issued under the 
eiiliglitc‘iied muiiagoment of tliC Cunitur of the Dresden Zoo- 
logical and Aiit!a‘opologi(;nl JIuseam. These eo.'^tly publica- 
tions^, which could sctueeiy be iinds*rlakeii without the active co- 
operation of tlie g’cncnd administration of the royal artistic 
and sAentilic collections in the Saxon (‘tipital,, will, when com- 
}detecl, prove a great boon, cspceially to >uidc‘uis of eastern 
anticpiitif-'S, and cT the progress of hniimii ciilti'ire amongst the 
pe<>ples. of S(Hitliern Asia, 

This fourth part, so far coinplite in itself, will be found of 
great value in cluciduting the ci^'llisiiig iuiluenees both of 
ilrulimanisin and buddhism on tlic races of Furtlicr India aud 
the 3fal*a.y Archipelago. It comprises ninclccn photographic 
plates in folio, four of which arc c'x*pai.^itcly coloured, with 
explanatory text and a map dr*votcd almost excdusively to this 
important subject. Thus we Imvo hero embodied at once a 
descriptive and illustrated record of the archicological trea- 
sures in the Dresden Collecdion, nbidi serve to mark the pro- 
gress of the arts in the ihistern Andiipelago uiul neighbouring 
regions from the earliest iiL'^toric pmiod, that is, fniiu the first 
cotitaci of those lands u'ith the Indian religious and artistic 
“work]. 

The arrangement is thoroughly systenuitie and most conve- 
nient for purposes of reference and comparative study, objects 
in stone, metal, wood, porcelain, and allied materials being 
grouped separately, and dealt with in the onler indicated. The 
ibur stone figures from Java, reprodiicc'd on the first trvo 
plates, sliow^ at once the advantage cT this arrangemeiii. Here 
we have on Plate I a genuine Bnilirimniciil Trimurti placed 
side by side tvitli a fiilDljreasted female figure of undoubted 
Buddhistic type; on Plate II an uiiinistakable Brahmanical 
Siva, again contrasted w'ith the represeiiiation in high relief 
of tw'o men, who, from their devout attitude and other indica- 
tions, are evidently of Buddiiist origin. Taken collectively, 
these two groups thus jmesent a striking iliustration of both 
streams of Iliudii culture, by which the island of Java wuis 
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successively flooded. On this point the Curator’s remarks in 
the accompanying text are highly instructive : — 

Hindu antiquities found in Java are either Braliman- 
isfcic^ Buddhistic^ or inixccL Brahmanism repeatedly occurs 
in its Sivaistic phase. Buddhism, pure only in Borobudiir and 
Tyandi Meiidut ( ^ Vetli/ Java, ii, 17.2 ), is found mixed with 
Sivaism, Sivaistic divinities sometimes surrounding images of 
Buddha ( Leemans, ^Borobudur/ 444), Buddhistic figures 
at others encircling Sivaistic idols ( ^ Veth/ ii, 103, 173 ), or 
else assuming monstrous forms, such as often characterise 
Brahmanical deities (‘Veth/ ii, 96, and Max Uiile, ^Des- 
criptive Catalogue in MS. of the Royal Ethnological Museum,^ 
No. 1464).’^* 

The greatest monuments of Buddhism appear to be concen- 
trated mainly in the central parts of Java, while those of the 
Brahmanical cult are scattered round them in all directions. 
Extensive Brahmanical settlements had already been formed 
in the island long before the first arrival of the Buddhist 
missionaries, who, according to Dr. Meyer, made their appear- 
ance probably about the fifth century of the new era. The 
stupendous Buddhist temple of Borobudur, rivalling that of 
Angkor-Vaht in Camboja, is assigned to the eighth or ninth 
century. But no attempt has been made to determine the 
date of the earliest Brahmanical remains in Java or the other 
islands of the Archipelago. They cannot, however, be much 
more recent than the first century of the Christian era, and 
may possibly be some two or three centuries earlier. It is to 
be regretted that this point cannot be determined with some 
approach to accuracy, for it has obviously a most important 
bearing on the question of the migrations of the Indonesian 
races, and especially of the diflusioii of the Malayo-Polyne- 
siaii languages throughout the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Those writers, who are disposed to regard these as compara- 
tively recent events, should at leavst bear in mind that there 
are practically no traces of Sanskrit or Prakrit elements either 
in Malagasy, or in any of the Eastern Polynesian dialects. 
Hence, if i^iala^^sia be taken as the point of dispersion west to 
Madagascar, east to the South Sea Islands, the migrations 
must necessarily have taken place at some time before the 
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spread of Iliiiclu influences tliroiiglioiit the Eastern Arcliipe- 
lago. 

However, the collection is not eonliiiert to Hinclu subjects^ 
and on Plate TII are figured a large number of iron spear- 
heads^ some of which are undoubtedly subsequent to tlicintro- 
dtictioii of Islam in the thirteenth century. -Many of these 
objects;, which were found in Jokjokartu (Java), arc of sim- 
ple typCj much corroded by rust, and no doubt of considerable 
antiquity. But others show distinct traces of daaiaskeening, 
an art iinkBOWii before th.c arrival of the Arabs, ahhouglinow 
universally diifiised throughout the Archipelago. The process, 
locally known by the name of consists iu iiianipulatmo' 

steel and iron by means of acids, the designs being inlaid by 
the priests ( Pfyffer, Sketches from Java/^ p. ). 

Conspicuous among the bronze objects is a niagiiificent lion^s 
head of absolutely unique type and great size ( compass round 
neck 3J cm., cliaiiieter 80 enn, weight 100 kilograms ), appa- 
rently from Camboja, although first discovered in Java. This 
superb bronze, whose analysis yielded copjmr 92*49, tin 5*53, 
lead 1*40, cobalt and nkrkel 04)7, iron 0*12, total 99*61, is 
referred by Dr. Meyer to the flourishing period of Cambojaii 
art as embodied in the monuments of Angkor Valit, and 
would accordingly be some 000 or 800 years old. Front and 
side views are here given in half the natural size on two sepa- 
rate plates. From these it is evident that the lion is playing 
the part of a rakshasa or guardian to some Buddhist shrine, 
such as are found Bculptored at Borobiiclur. Another rakshiisa 
of a very difierent character is a ivooden figure of Garudha 
from the island of Bali, reproduced by the new phototype 
process, which has already rendered such valuable services to 
the arts, and .especially .to arehmolog.y in. Geriiia.ny.. . Here 
Garudha is represented as a W‘*inged human figure bearing on 
his shoulders probably a Tishnu, of whom the legs alone, sus- 
pended in front, have been pi^eserved. It is described as per- 
haps a Bivaitic representation from some Brahmanical temple 
. in Bali, where Vishnuism and Bivaisni arc said to be inti- 
mately associated. The introduction of the Hindu cult into 
Bali, where it still holds its ground in the midst of Ishim, is 
referred to the beginning of the fifteenth century. But the 
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fair state of preservation of this wooden image bespeaks a 
niixch more recent date. 

On the concluding plates are figured numerous designs of 
bronze drums or goags from every part of the Archipelago 
and Further India. These instruments, which play so large 
a part in the social economy of the Indonesian and Indo- 
Chinese peoples, are here brought together for the purpose of 
elucidating the obscure and hitherto little studied history of 
their origin and diffusion throughout South-Eastern Asia. 
Those interested in the subject will find much instructive 
matter embodied in the accompanying* text. 

A word of thanks is also due to Dr. Max Uhle, the Curators 
able assistant, not only for his general co-operation, but more 
especially for the great care he has bestowed on the map of 
the regions in question. On it are accurately indicated all the 
places in Malaysia where Hindu antiquities have at toy 
time been discovered, or where monuments dating from pre- 
Muhammadaii times are found. 

A. H. KEAFTE. 

[A^ature^ 26th March, 1885.] 

* * 

■jf ■ ■ 

72. Bock-Pictures in New Ouinea.— A few years ago I 
mentioned in a paper in Globus ( Ixiii, 94 ) that Mr. Th. B. 
Leon had reported the existence of pictures on rocks he had 
aeen in the Ogar and xirguni groups of islands { south part 
of McClure inlet), and that the officer in command of H.N.M.S. 
JBatvia who had bem charged to make further inquiries, had 
not been able to find them. At that time Mr. Leonas aesount 
had not been published in the regular issue of the Batav, 
Genooiscluip, Since then, however, explorations by Mr. van 
Bra AM Morris, wdiilst on his voyage in New Guinea in 1883, 
and by some of the officers of H.N.M.S. Samarang^ have 
resulted in the discovery of roek-pictures similar to those 
spoken of by Mr. Leon. The papers giving an account of 
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these explorations ( melnding Mr. Leonas ) have been pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Tyikehrifi rmr Indmhe 
Zmid-s Taal'-y en Volkenkimde ( xxix^ pp. 5B2-591 and an 
abstract of their contents maj be interesting. 

One clay Mr. Leon set out from the kampong ( village ) of 
Argiinij situated on the island of that narno^ for the purpose 
of fishing. Ill the beginnings on account of the snrf^ he 
kept at a great distance^, but the third island of tlio group he 
was able to approach. He perceived tlie distinct refiresenta- 
tion of a human hand^ painted in white, and surrounded with 
red spots, and other drawings in ivliite, wiiicli appeared to be 
meant for letters, though traced in charactf3is unknown to him. 
Afterwards, on penetrating between tw’o other islands of the 
group, he saw several hands, all similar to the first and aecom- 
paiiieci by similar drawings, ile was not able to land ; he 
estimatecl the lieiglit of the place at whieli they were drawn 
on the rock to be frcmi 75 to 150 feet al)ove sea4evel, the 
hands being about three-quarters of the war up, and the other 
figures about 10 feet higlier still. The hands ivere of all sizes, 
representing those of children, of full-grown men, of giants, 
and were in great numbers. lie faneietl the cluiractcrs bore 
some resemblance to the written signs in use amongst the 
Orang Kivig^ the Orang Ihfgis, and the Orang 2Iangkasscr ; 
they were certainly not Jar an or ^laiagaa. lie was greatly 
puzzled as to ho^v they could have come there, since the face 
of the rock ivas perfectly perpendicular, and without any pro- 
jections or caverns, so far as he could perceive. The only ex- 
planation he can suggest is that tiiey must have been done at 
a time when that })art of the rock-surface was nearer to the 
level of the sea, or the outward form of tlie rock must have 
been changed on that side by losing ledges or projections by 
which the native draughtsmen may have approaclicd the place. 
It will be readily understood that the natives attribute these 
drawings to Kiisaak% the prince of evil spirits, who, in their 
opinion, has his d^velliiig in one of the small islands, ar.d of 
w’hom they are naturally gi’catly afraid. On ancitlier island 
Mr. Leon discovered a huge stone, wliicli would probably re- 
quire half a dozen men' to lift it, rudely shaped like 'a bullock, 
and surrounded with several other stones, evidentiy arranged 
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Oil some fixed plan. 

Mr. VAN Braam Morkxs says: — On September 16^ 1883, I 
cf'me to McClure inlet, and was told by the native chiefs that 
the fionires I was in search of were to be found on Arguni, or 
the islands to the west of it. I discovered them on a small 
islnnd a few hundred yards from the mainland. The shores of 
both the island and the mainland rose perpendicularly from 
the water, and in the rocky fane of the former, about 5 feet 
above liigh-water mark, the surf had eaten out an excavation 
from 3 to 5 feet wide, thus leaving a narrow platforiri, on 
which several small jprahus were deposited, some of them being 
3 feet long. V arious figures were drawn on the rock above, 
especially hands, both of fulLgrowm people and of children. 
A hand had evidently been sketched in oui line from a living 
model placed against the wall, and coloured to a depth of 6 
inches all around it. The native chiefs wdio accompanied tlie 
Resident said that the remains of the Hill-Pa puans liad form- 
erly been deposited here, but we^ e now interred wfitli Mahom- 
medrin lites ; there were indications, however, that some jv'ahns 
had been recently lodged on the platform. 

Though the most astonishing part of Mr. Leonas report, 
VIZ., the difficulty of drawing the figures on the rock at a con- 
siderable height above the sea, is not encountered by Mr. van 
Braam Morrises experience, it is not proved thtJt the latter 
explored exactly the same place as Mr. Leon. But just this 
point { the considerable rising of the islands ) is most plainly 
stated with regard to the Ke Islands by M*^ssr.s. Alliol, ilon, 
VAN Slooten, Meijboom, and Deijl, of H.N.M.S. Samaran-qy 
which at the time of their visit lay olf Tual ( 5° 37' 30" S. 
lat, 132^44' E. long. ), island of Little Ke. Those gentlemen 
were invited by Mr. Langen, the head of the English settle- 
ment there, to visit with him the north-western part of the 
island; after having steamed for three-quarters of an hour 
they dropped anchor Kalumit, a village at the base of 

a hill, about 200 metres high. They went to the top to see 
there some idols situated in a small settlement. I pass over 
this part of the narrative, and. take it up after they had des- 
cended from the edge of the rock, where they had found a 
burial-place belonging to the kampong, which is on the top. 
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A tolerably well-made flight of iroiiwoocl f^teps allowed the 
visitors to desccml easily ; after about half an liOl!x•^s ^valk they 
came to the necropolis/^ 

On the rock near it they discovered representations in red 
of various figures — Iiuman hands, wdtli the lingers spread out ; 
imitations of Imrnaii heads ; a fight between iikui armed %vith. 
kkKHifnjs ( = cutlass), and other figures which they took tii 
be representations of the evil spirits,, outlines of ships, &c. 
Though the heads were rudely drawn, the hands, which were 
fewer in number, were remarkably well donm Tiit^ place where 
the drawings an? secjns to be quite inaccessible to human 
beings. In the rock are also caverns which are rather cl iflicu it 
to approach. In one of them two gongs aiifl srunc pieces of 
bamboo were found at the entry irrgments of Irrc.ki n glass 
had been spread, probably to prevcjit visitors from entering. 
It iruist be mentioned tlmt the rock, from tlic base to the top, 
was covered with sou-shells. Attention is repeatedly drawn in 
the report to the eirciunstanee that it seems incomprehensible 
how the pictures could have hvon drawm on the ruck, wiiieli 
overhangs. 

The natives connect the rock-pictures witli ilie burial-place 
on the top of the cliff. Near the edge of tlie steep descent 
stand two houses, wliich serve as mortuaries, one being close 
to the dwellings of the natives, which are surroundcfi wdth a 
stone wall. These two lionse.s are built of ironwood ; on the 
roofs' there arc two pieces of wood, the one in the shape of a 
prow, the other in the shape of a keel. On the latter are two 
figures, a clog and a bird ; a stick bearing a piece of widte 
cloth is stuck into the birclls body. The walls are 4- and 3 
metres, and in the shorter, which faces the sea, tlsere are two 
dooi\s, through which the coffin is curried ; inside this hut they 
saw two coffins wuth fruits and a bottle of oil which had been 
left for the spirits. 

The natives who called themselves Hindoos, or lieathens, a 
name which of course has no ethnographical significance, but 
is merely used to distinguish them from their Mahommedan 
neighbours, said that wdien a dead body "was pdaced in the hut 
the spirit was conducted ' by the bird or the dog on the roof to 
the caverns where it is to abide. In token of its arrival the 
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animal draws a. figure ou the rock. The natives who accorn- 
panied the explorers dur.^t not set foot within the caves. 

It was also said that the bird and the dog were merely sym- 
bols. The soul of the deceased^ on leaving the body, flies as 
a bird tiiroiigh the air or rnns as a dog over the earthy till it 
reaches the abodes of the spirits — the caverns — unseen by 
living men. Every soul that reaches this haven draws a 
figure 011 the face of the cliff. In explanation of the contest 
between human beings and evil sjiirits in the pictures, they 
said that the latter try to prevent the souls from reaching the 
eternal dwellings; but they cannot hinder tho^e who have led 
good and honest lives^ thouirh those who have done wdckedly 
are carried off by the evil s|)irits. 

The olScers, judging from the many articles in gold and 
silver wddeh were found in the caverns, concluded that they 
must formerly have been used by pirates as jilaces of refuge 
and for hiding their stores, and that they were then nearer to 
the level of Idie -water. On this view the drawings on the 
rocks ivould answer a double purpose : they would keep the 
superstitious from approaching the caves, and would also act 
as a landmark for the pirates themselves when returning from 
and indicate to them the places where their treasure was 
hidden. 

Without hazarding any opinion upon such, incomplete ac- 
counts, I wish to state, merely by way of summary — 

I) That Mr. Leon’s evidence, combined with that of the 
officers of the Samarang^ would seem to indicate that the sur- 
faces of certain islands in McClure inlet and of the Ke group 
have been considerably elevated. 

(2) That the rise has probably taken .place at no distant 
date, but how long since cannot be determined until (perhaps) 
after close scientiiic examination. 

(3) That Mr. Moekis’s explanations, taken in conjimc- 
tion with the foregoing, suggest that the elevation is not a 
general one, but, though observed at distant points, is limited 
to certain islands of difterent groups, or even to particular 
sides of them. 

EMIL METZGER, 

[ Native^ 9th April, 1885.] 
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73* IMtoiioiiiJ'*— With regard to the new star in An- 
dromeda, IJr* So'Fiius Teomholt relates tlie following curious 
story in a Norwegian Journal In tlie Hungarijoi perio* 
dical, Zosoneezi PAmfrfor 1831 is a story by Mauros Jokai, 
the celebrated author, in which he refers to tliis star. Jokai 
makes an old J/ahf/ relate that the eril spirit, Asralil, rer<3aled 
to King Saul and his sons -the star in tlic nebula; and 
predicted that those who could not see it should die in the 
iiupeiidiiig battle. The ilalaj also reveals the star to his 
listeners, and describes its position so accurately that there 
cannot be any doubt of the Andromeda nelmla being the one 
referred to, although it is !iot named/* The story accord- 
ing to JoKAr rests on a biblical or Je’wis'h iegciKi l)n the 
writer of these lines asking one of the greatest living autho- 
rities oil biblical research Avhether the Bible contains any 
referenee to the point, lie was informed that there istibsoliitelV 
no such reference . in tliat book and that it is hardly possible 
the nebula is mentioned in any Jewish legend.. . ...... J intended 

to enquire of Jokai whether bis story is founded on any tradi- 
tion or only an outcome of the author’s imagination, but even 
should the latter be the ease the story is a very curious one/^' 


[iVh/wrr, loth Oct. 1885,] 






